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THE STORY OF AN INVENTOR. 


“Born and raised on the farm,” the preface to the 
lives of so many successful Americans, is not an abso- 
lute prerequisite to success, but there has seemed to be 
something in the life of the farmer’s boy of the past 
which has especially fitted him to endure and to achieve 
in life’s battles. An excellent physique and hard mus- 
cles are more of an equipment than sometimes is real- 
ized; but more probably is the capacity and the habit 
of patient industry. In the past, too, the preponderance 
of the urban population has given the country boy the 
advantage that there were more of him, and in the 
democracy of American society he has had an oppor- 
tunity—often gained through great effort, but 
still at least an opportunity—to make the best 
of his talents and to find that place in other 
occupations than agriculture for which he was 
best suited. 

It is probable that these instances of success 
from a humble beginning overshadow more by 
their interest than by their relative numerical © 
importance the achievements of those whose feet 
were by birth or favorable environment placed 
upon some upper round of the ladder. It is 
probable also that the changing conditions will 
effect some change in this regard. There are 
some who believe that industrial and commercial 
concentration will leave less room for remark- 
able individual achievement in the future; and 
it is certain that the position of the farmer’s 
boy is constantly changing as the distance be- 
tween the city and the country decreases. Labor- 
faving agricultural machinery is relieving him 
of much of his drudgery work; the rural mail 
service and the telephone are bringing the world 
to his feet ; good roads and the now almost inev- 
itable top buggy awaiting his service when the 
day’s work is over have enlarged his immediate 
horizon, and his position is no longer one of 
isolation, with a curiosity for knowledge re- 
garding the outside world which must remain 
largely unsatisfied, and a hunger for reading 
which must feed itself upon almanacs, the Week- 
ly Gazette of local happenings and the meager 
contents of the farmer’s library of old. The 
farmer’s boy is today less a serf of the soil than 
he was only a few years ago. 

What the effect of all this will be upon his 
character-building remains to be seen. As farm 
life becomes more attractive and the city through 
frequent visits and the great flood of current 
‘literature loses somewhat of its glamour he will 
often prefer to “stay on the old farm awhile 
longer.” On the other hand, as the efficiency of 
farm labor is enhanced by the aid of machinery it 
tequires the work of fewer hands to feed the world, 
and a greater proportion of the population must be 
employed in ministering to other, more expansible needs 
of mankind, The boy from the farm will continue to 
tome to the city to seek his fortune; with less perhaps 
of the verdancy which delights the newspaper para- 
#taphers but probably not therefore materially lacking 


| in any of the qualities which make for success, 


However one may philosophize over this matter, it is 
Ro doubt true that many of the successful men of today, 
in business and in the professions, began life upon the 
farm under the old time conditions which helped to 
“draw the fire from their souls” as they fought their 
Way toward the front. This is the story of one such 
farmer’s boy, whose boyhood days were spent with a 
Widowed mother on a small farm back in the old Green 
Mountain state, having little opportunity for am eduea- 
tion and forced at an early year to enter life’s conflict 
for himself. Today wherever doors, sash and blinds 





are known the name of E. B. Hayes, president of the 
E. B. Hayes Machinery Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is 
known and with favor. 

Eli B. Hayes was born at Bennington, Vt., November 
19, 1836. He grew up there on a farm and, after his 
father’s death, when he was about 17 years old, his 
mother sold the farm and moved to Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Although but a boy, having a distinctly mechanical 
turn of mind he determined to learn the sash and 
door business and secured a position in a sash and 
door factory at Glens Falls. Shortly before he was 21 
years of age he engaged in the manufacture of sash 
and doors for himself and for a number of years was 
engaged in several different sash and door manufac- 





PRESIDENT ELI B. HAYES, 
EK. B. Hayes Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


turing enterprises. He moved to Michigan and from 
there to Oshkosh in 1885, and for eight years was super- 
intendent for the great sash and door factory of the 
Paine Lumber Company, which had the reputation at 
that time of being the largest sash and door factory 
in the world. After remaining with the Paine Lumber 
Company for eight years ‘it was with regret both on 
his part and that of his employers that he was com- 
pelled to resign his position on account of ill health. 
The time he spent with the Paine Lumber Company, 
Mr, Hayes says, was the most pleasant period of his 
life. After resigning his position he rested for a year 
from active work, although putting in much time and 
thought on plans for dowel door machinery which a 
year later he began to manufacture through the E. B. 
Hayes Machine Company. 

During these years as a practical manufacturer Mr. 
Hayes was utilizing and adding to the skill acquired 
as a common workman, with a view to improving and 
increasing the factory product. This attention largely 


turned toward the improvement of mechanical appli- 
ances. Machines in use, good as far as they went, 
were constantly improved upon by him, and the ideas 
of the makers of the machines were supplemented by Mr. 
Hayes’ ideas in addition and often in practically com- 
plete remodeling. The shop-worker, the man who has 
to tinker a machine here and another over there, and 
twist them to meet conditions not anticipated by their 
manufacturers, will appreciate the importance of the 
experience acquired in that way by Mr. Hayes, prepar- 
atory to the time when, instead of grafting his ideas 
on to machines whose scope must necessarily be some- 
what limited by their original construction, he should 
be manufacturing machinery entirely of his own design- 
ing in which his practical ideas should have full 
embodiment. 

But Mr. Hayes’ inventive genius was not con- 
tent merely with finding new ways of perform- 
ing old processes, as in his famous double tenon- 
ing machine which, by making the tenon upon 
hoth ends of a rail at one and the same operation 
effected a saving of one-half in time. Before 
his day the only method of joining a door in 
practical use was by the mortise and tenon, a 
joint as old as the art of woodworking and doubt- 
less used by the Phenician carpenters of Solomon 
the Wise in the framing of the timbers for the 
great temple at Jerusalem. When properly 
made a most excellent joint, yet in the fat- 
wise joining of two relatively wide pieces such 
as the rail and stile of a door, in pine and the 
other soft woods of which doors are usually 
made, such a joint is at a disadvantage because 
of the swelling and shrinking of the wood un- 
der varying atmospheric conditions. “As this 
action is transverse of the grain of the wood 
the tenons do not lengthen, and the swelling of 
the stile causes it to expand in the only pos- 
sible direction, toward the outside, pulling it 
with an irresistible foree part way off the 
tenon, which, at first coming through flush 
with the outer edge of the stile, is now sensibly 
retracted. When the wood again shrinks the 
inner edge of the stile, which in swelling was 
prevented from expanding inward by being tight 
against the end of the rail, finds nothing to 
prevent its shrinking away from the end of the 
rail, leaving a crack, and this tendency is 
promoted by the fact that the tenon is usually 
secured by wedges at the outer side of the rail, 
which are not effectual in preventing the swell- 
ing of the stile but which nevertheless hold 
sufficiently when the wood shrinks to throw the 
shrinkage chiefly to the inner side. The tenon 
is also of sufficient width so that its swelling 
and shrinking in the mortise in time tend to a loosening 
of the joint, even though carefully made; and as the rec- 
tilinearity of the door as a whole depends upon these 
joints it tends in time to rack and sag. If, however, 
instead of mortising the rail and tenon together one is 
joined squarely against the other, short holes being bored 
from the joint into each other so that they exactly meet 
each other when the joint is fitted together, and then the 
joint is forced together with hardwood pins fitted in 
these holes, the result will be a joint that will remain 
tight against any amount of shrinking and swelling, 
for the pins are so short that the interior elasticity 
of the wood will absorb the swelling and shrinking mo- 
tion without actual motion upon the surface of the 
joint, whose parts therefore will not shift their rela- 
tion to each other; and the pins are close enough to- 
gether so that the same is true of the transverse shrink- 
ing and swelling of the portion of the rail between the 
pins. 

(Continued on Page 38.) 
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“All I want 
Is just a little 
Off the top.” 


SII. 


All you want 

Is a good run for your money. 

It's a long way around our 
Endless Belts. 

Every Belt absolutely guaranteed. 
You want the Best. 

Let’s talk it over. 





Moloney-Bennet Belting Co. 


34-36 So. Canal St. CHICAGO. 
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The Georgia Saw Mill Association, that progressive 
 peetge of the mill men of Georgia and Florida, 
will hold its regular monthly meeting on August 27. 
Following its own example, it pays out of the association 
treasury the expenses of all the mill men in the two 
states named who wish to attend, through which policy 
it is arousing the interest of many who hitherto have 
been indifferent. 
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The semi-annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
mbermen’s Aasociation will beheld at West hotel, 
nneapolis, Minn., on August 20. The prosperity of 
white pine trade is such as to be discouraging to a 

e attendance, but it is hoped and — that the 
Members of that association and of the Wisconsin Valley 


Lumbermen’s Association will generally turn out on 
this occasion, when there is business of importance to be 
taken up and many interesting things to be discussed. 
The association, by the way, has decidedly extended its 
facilities and work of late. It is getting out a new and 
improved series of rate books, has put in an addresso- 
graph with which it can address envelopes for its mem- 
bers ete. 
PBA PBB DID ID ID LDL 

Some lumbermen have had their annual vacations and, 
presumably, have returned refreshed and perhaps with 
appetites whetted for more; these will be none the 
worse for an extension of their outing. Others have 
that pleasure yet in prospect; these and the former class 
might do worse and evidently could not do better than 
to read, digest and profit by the suggestions for a wealth 
of recreation, health, sociability, enlightenment and 
amusement, all to be secured for a comparatively small 
expenditure of time and money, contained in the article 
published elsewhere in this issue of the LUMBERMAN 
and headed “Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo.” 





A forestry reservation, estimated to contain 86,400 
acres of timbered land, in north central Utah, has been 
set apart by government proclamation, specifically to 
protect the source of water supply for Payson creek. 
Payson, near which the reservation is located, is sit- 
uated on the Oregon Short Line and the Rio Grande 
Western railway, not far from Utah lake and approxi- 
mately fifty miles south of Salt Lake City. The set- 
ting aside of this reservation is “one of the first steps 
which the secretary of the interior has taken in the 
direction of a general and extended system of forest 
protection,” according to the telegraphed advices of 
this action, although the list of similar reservations 
shows earlier ones, of much greater size, in California, 
Colorado, Arizona and other western territory. 
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Notwithstanding the bad business conditions in San 
Francisco and vicinity due to the strikes, the redwood 
shipments from the mills for July were in excess of 
the record, amounting to 20,338,099 feet. The effect 
was shown, however, in the comparison between those 
shipments and those to southern California. The latter 
were the largest for any one month in the year, with 
the exception of March, whereas the bay of San Fran- 
cisco took less in July than during February, March, 
April and May. South America was a heavy buyer, 
calling for 1,925,000 feet, while the Hawaiian islands 
took 612,303 and Australia and other oriental ports 
1,305,277 feet. The shipments for the seven months 
ending July 31 were this year the largest on record for 
a corresponding period, being 135,002,666 feet, against 
120,516,518 in 1900, 126,462,794 in 1899 and decidedly 
smaller amounts in previous years. No shipments from 
the mills to Europe have as yet been recorded this year. 
Last year there were shipments in three months aggre- 
gating 1,077,766 feet, and redwood is wanted in the 
English markets. 


NEW DEMAND FOR YELLOW PINE. 


The opening of a territory like the Kiowa and the 
Comanche reservations to settlement is a notable thing 
in its effect upon various industries. Where an unset- 
tled territory is transformed in a day into a fully popu- 
lated one, it means an enormous consumption of certain 
necessities. Food must be had and also shelter. The 
territory which is now being settled contains about 
13,000 160-acre farms, with three town sites, each one 
of which is likely to have a population of 3,000 persons 
or more within a year, 

The housing of these people, the building of shelter 
gn the prairies for man and beast, involves the imme- 
diate consumption of an enormous amount of lumber. 
To be sure the first buildings are crude and cheap, but 
even so the aggregate quantity of lumber required is 
enough to have a perceptible influence on a season’s 
trade. Probably 4,000 carloads of lumber will have gone 
into the reservation by the first of November. This is 
at léast 60,000,000 feet of lumber. Then for some years 
thereafter the movement will be heavy as the first tem- 
porary structures are replaced by more permanent build- 
ings. Oklahoma has been for its size probably the 
heaviest consumer of building lumbers in the country 
during the last few years, and that experience will be 
repeated in the new territory. 

This new territory will, in part at least, make amends 
for the possible lessening of the requirement from Mis- 
souri, Kansas etc., owing to the crop shortage. It.is a 
oe that will take nag wd the lower grades and 
will pay ready money. It is therefore particularly wel- 





come to the lumber manufacturers of the southwest just 
at this juncture, though within the last week or two 
there has been a decided revival in the demand for yard 
stock from the entire country west of the Mississippi 
river. While the damage has been very serious in some 
districts, on the whole it is recognized that the country 
is still in at least average condition, and some people 
are taking heart again a little earlier than was ex- 
pected and the prospects are now that a normal fall 
trade over most of the western territory will be experi- 
enced. 

Taking the demands of the new territory and the im- 
proved requirement from the old territory, the extremely 
light stocks at the mills and other favorable conditions 
into consideration, the continued strength of the yellow 
pine market is accounted for, and there seems to be no 
fear on the part of the trade that there will be any over- 
supply of lumber or excuse for reduced prices. The 
present list seems likely to be fully maintained, even if 
some advances are not made within the next thirty days. 


THE HARDWOOD REQUIREMENT. 


An authority on the furniture trade states that seldom 
if ever before has that industry been in as satisfactory 
condition as at present. Factories are crowded with 
work, goods are going forward as rapidly as they. can 
be turned out, prices are strong, and altogether there 
is a present condition and a promise of its continuance 
which is most gratifying to all those interested. Espe- 
cially in the chief centers of furniture manufacture, 
those towns which are known as furniture towns, is 
this activity pronounced. Grand Rapids, for example, 
is extremely busy. 

Under such conditions lumber must be going into fur- 
niture consumption very rapidly and again is brought 
up the question why prices of hardwood do not more 
closely conform to the influence of demand. We are in- 
2lined to believe, however, that the conformity is much 
closer than usually supposed. 

While the hardwood trade has seemed dull during 
the year the actual movement has been large. Consump- 
tion has gone steadily on at a rapid pace, and while 
some consumers had full stocks at the beginning of the 
year by no means all of them were in that situation. 
Even those that had good stocks have been obliged to 
fill in right along to keep up their assortments, Even 
the largest and most complete stocks have now, however, 
been reduced to a point where they must be largely re- 
plenished, and some heavy institutions which have kept 
out of the market for the last eight months or perhaps 
a year are now sending out their buyers to make con- 
tracts. There has been, in consequence, a better tone in 
hardwoods of late and the prospect looks favorable for 
a pronounced improvement within the next thirty or 
sixty days. What has been needed all along was not so 
much volume of business as snap to the demand. That 
promises to be added very shortly, in which case hard- 
wood prices may be expected to steady, probably by the 
disappearance of the cut prices which have been made’ by 
some of the weak kneed hardwood men. 








THE NORTHWESTERN DEMAND. 


During the last year or more the only weak spot in 
the white pine situation was the temporary lack of de- 
mand from western Minnesota and the Dakotas owing 
to the almost total crop failure in the northern wheat 
belt last year. It may surprise some to know that there 
has been any weak spot within the last two or three 
years in white pine, but there was, due to the fact that 
an important producing territory for a number of 
months was practically out of the market. This led to 
a change in the direction of shipments from interior 
Minnesota mills toward the south and east. This com- 
petition was felt in the so called open territory and 
markets for a time, although now and for some months 
past trade has resumed its normal channels. This is 
due to the very excellent crop assured in Minnesota and 
North Dakota and to the large immigration into those 
sections. ; 

The “bonanza” farms of the northwest are being split 
up and sold or leased in small areas from quarter see- 
tions to sections. This process is going on. rapidly and 
the country supporting a much larger population than 
otherwise was possible. In addition there are large 
quantities of railroad lands on the market which are 
being taken up at a more rapid rate than for a gocd 
many years, and the cutting away of the timber is grad- 
ually making available for agriculture some lands of 
value for that pu , though most of the pine lands 
are of little account for farms. ; 

While the current condition, therefore, is eminently 
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satisfactory, providing an ample outlet for northwestern 
white pine into its normal distributing field and thus 
relieving competition with the white pine manufacturers 
farther south and east and to some extent the competi- 
tion with yellow pine, the real strength of these influ- 
ences will be felt in the future. Of course all the pine 
manufactured at Duluth and Superior and along the 
Superior shore elsewhere will be wanted for eastern 
shipments, but, aside from that, there is practically as- 
sured by the growing population and demands of the 
agricultural country to the west a permanent require- 
ment for the possible output of the Minnesota mills. 

Those familiar with the northwestern country say 
there seems to be a genuine change of climate in prog- 
ress. The howling blizzards and snow storms of the past 
seem no longer to occur. Perhaps this change is appar- 
ent rather than real, or perhaps it is due to the move- 
ment of some long cycle of meteorological influences, 
but certainly the better weather conditions that have 
prevailed for the last few years have attracted attention 
and stimulated immigration. Not only so, but the old 
settlers have prospered and are making more permanent 
and costly improvements. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the interior Minnesota output of pine will hereafter, 
during the few years that remain to it, find an ample 
demand to the westward or at any rate west of the 
Mississippi river. 

At the same time the product of Michigan and Wiscen- 
sin is decreasing, so that there will be a heavier natural 
call from the east upon the Minnesota product in the 
future than in the past; and so, unless in some time of 
national business depression, there should never be any 
difficulty in disposing readily and at good prices of all 
that the Minnesota mills can produce, 

It may be asked what the west coast people will be 
doing in the meantime. The eastern limit of the field 
of distribution of Oregon and Washington lumber has 
been gradually moving east, but no sudden change will 
take place unless a flat reduction in the freight rates 
shall be made. That may occur, in which case a cer- 
tain amount of what is now white pine territory would 
be thrown to west coast products. Even so, however, 
it is not likely that on present white pine prices dimen- 
sion and common boards could seriously affect the cor- 
responding grades of eastern lumber, and in any event 
the decreasing supply of white pine will probably give 
ample room for the expansion of the west coast trade. 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1903. 


This is an era of national and international exposi- 
tions. The nineteenth century closed with that great 
exhibition of the fruits of invention and progress at 
Paris last year, and the twentieth century opened 
with the Pan-American Exposition which underscores 
the growing importance of the Americas in the indus- 
trial and civic development of the world. We should 
not forget the colonial and West Indian exhibit at 
Charleston next year, but the next great exposition 
will be the World’s Fair to be held in 1903 at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

So high a mark has been set that it is possible to 
have a really noteworthy exposition -nowadays only 
by means of a vast expenditure of money or by the 
most intelligent and tasteful use of the funds avail- 
able. Wonders have been done at Buffalo with the 
comparatively limited means at the disposal of the 
managers, but St. Louis looks ahead to its exposition 
with the consciousness of having cash resources which 
will enable it practically to duplicate the enormous 
“plant” at Chicago in 1893. At last accounts $16,000,- 
000 was the sum already in hand or definitely in sight. 
This amount lacks but $4,000,000 of the total exposi- 
tion funds available at Chicago, although state and 
foreign government appropriations raised the expendi- 
tures to over $30,000,000. Similar appropriations will 
be added to the funds already on hand in St. Louis. 
Exposition builders have learned much within the last 
ten years and so it is not improbable that as much cam 
be done now with $16,000,000 as ten years ago with 
$20,000,000. 

Just at present everything is in the formative stage 
at St. Louis. The site has been selected, but how it 
shall be utilized depends upon the outcome of the 
plans now being made. Landscape gardeners and archi- 
tects are at work, and besides that the organization of 
the exposition proper—or that which shall go into the 
buildings—is under way. 

The LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter from the 
committee on agriculture. It contains these words: 
“The Louisiana Purchase territory practically feeds 
the world. Every department of the agricultural sec- 
tion must be on a scale of grandeur commensurate with 
the glory of the great republic and surpassing any previ- 
ous exhibit. To accomplish this important result we 
desire to enlist the earnest and active co-operation of 
yourselves and your readers in this undertaking.” 

The letter was accompanied by an extract from the 
by-laws of the St. Louis world’s fair, relative to agri- 
culture, as follows: 

Section 15. The committee on agriculture shall consist of 
seven (7) members, and shall be charged with the immediate 
supervision of all matters pertaining to agriculture in con- 
nection with the exposition, including food and food _— 
ucts, farming machinery and appliances, forestry and forest 
products, viticulture, horticulture and floriculture, live stock, 
domestic and wild animals, 

Also accompanying the letter was a circular signed 
by the president and secretary of the exposition en- 
titled “Plan and Scope of the International Exposition 
at St. Louis in 1903, Celebrating the Centennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase.” 
ment the fair will be an exposition of not only the 
development and present resources of the Louisiana 
purchase territory but of the entire country, of its 





According to this announce- 


extra-territorial possessions and of the world. In re- 
gard to the first named: “It will make it plain that 
the prophecy of 1803 has been more than fulfilled and 
show that a veritable empire now lies between the gulf 
of Mexico and Puget sound, within the’limits of the 
territory Jefferson obtained by the Louisiana purchase.” 

It is explained that this exposition will make life 
and movement its distinguishing and marked charac- 
teristics. To this end it will aim definitely at an 
exhibition of man as well as the works of man; at 
the presentation of manufacturing industries in actual 
conduct as well as machines out of action; at the exhi- 
bition of processes as well as of completed products. 
It is stated that especial attention will be paid to the 
construction and arrangement of the buildings and of 
transportation facilities so as to assure the highest de- 
gree of convenience, ease and comfort for visitors. 
The scope of the exposition is both comprehensive and 
minute, every department of art, productive industry 
and social life being adequately recognized. 

It is not too early for the timber owners and lum- 
bermen of the United States to begin laying plans for 
the representation of their interests in this exposi- 
tion of 1903. The invitation extended through the Lum- 
BERMAN to the lumbermen of the United States should 
not be passed over without consideration. Previous 
forestry exhibits have been instructive and suggestive, 
but the time has come in this country when a more 
comprehensive view of the subject should be presented. 
It might be well for the forestry bureau of the United 
States to make a thoroughgoing exhibit apart from the 
government department proper, showing what has been 
accomplished and what is feasible in the direction of 
commercial forestry. We do not know that such a 
divorce between the government departments could be 
made, but certainly the forestry bureau of the depart- 
ment of agriculture will be glad thus most effectively 
to present its practical work. Mere exhibits of wood 
do not amount to very much, for it is pretty well 
understood already what the resources of the United 
States are; but it is of importance to know how with 
profit to the practical lumberman these resources can 
best be utilized and preserved. 

Individuals are interested in making exhibits pri- 
marily for the advertising benefit there will be to them, 
but most lumbermen take such a pride in their vocation 
and are in every way so public spirited that we believe 
they can be relied upon to support a forestry exhibit 
which shall be worthy of the new century, and there 
will be in this subject a topic for discussion in meet- 
ings of various lumber associations which will take 
place next winter. 

A suggestion we would make would be that special 
pains be taken to secure a thoroughgoing exhibit of 
the forest resources of the Philippines, not only as 
to the woods themselves but as to their quantity, 
accessibility etc. The forests of those islands are likely 
to furnish a profitable field for the employment of 
American capital and industry, and the more clearly 
the characteristics and availability of those forests are 
set out the sooner will development begin. 





CIVIL SERVICE IN FORESTRY. 


The investigating committee of the Civil Service Re- 
form League has suggested an extension of the classified 
service to include the forest reserve board. In the act 
creating the forest reserve board as an arm of the interior 
department congress authorized the secretary of the 
interior to make appointments. The salary list, $175,000 
in 1898, has grown to $325,000 in 1901. The commit- 
tee says: 

If there be a doubt as to whether these positions are em- 
braced by the present rules within the classified service, 
there can be no question that they ought speedily to be incor- 
porated within the service. To subject such places perma- 
nently to the usual methods of arbitrary gpg per- 
mitting their use as party spoil, would result in the degrada- 
tion of the service to such an extent as to nullify the forest 
reserve tp of the government. The bureau can easily be 
classified by an order of the president, with the approval of 
the secretary of the interior. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, believing as it does in 
the common sense application of civil service, holds that 
the forest reserve bureau does not belong in the classi- 
fied service—nor anywhere else, for that matter. It 
is a needless multiplication and complication of gov- 
ernmental functions. The bureau of forestry, guarding 
as it does the forestry interests of the country and seek- 
ing to promote the practice of forestry by private indi- 
viduals, should also have charge of such public lands 
of the United States as are reserved for forestry pur- 
poses. And on those lands reserved by the government 
for the use of its Indian wards the forestry bureau 
should be given such jurisdiction as would insure the 
equitable sale of mature forest and the conservation 
and protection of the young trees. As it is now the 
forest reserve bureau is glad to call upon the forestry 
bureau for assistance in practical forestry work upon 
the reserves; and the Indian bureau, in attempting to 
manage the reservation forests, especially in Minnesota, 
is demonstrating its own utter ineompetency to cope 
with the situation. 

The a idea of preserving the forest appears to 
be to shut it up completely and render it useless. The 
true forestry method of handling both the public forest 
reserves and the Indian forest reservations would be to 
cut off the timber as fast as it comes to a practical 
state of maturity, conducting lumbering operations 
without injury to the younger growth, thus insuring 
the perpetuation of the forest, not merely as an orna- 
ment of the landscape useless except perhaps for moist- 
ure conservation, but rather as a permanently product- 
ive crop. Upon the Indian reservations the government 
might well conduct the lumbering operations itself, giv- 
ing employment to such of its Indian wards as could be 


induced to forego their racial aversion to toil; while 
in other instances the lumbermen could be permitted to 
take the timber from the stump, under such supervision 
as would prevent any dispute over the illegal cutting of 
timber, long after the deed had been done. The lumber- 
men of the country have nothing to fear from such a 
common sense application of forestry to the public forest 
domain; it would be merely the application of princi- 
ples which they are coming to believe profitable in their 
lumbering operations upon private lands. Were the 
forestry bureau given proper control of all the forests 
directly under the care of the government under the 
sensible management of its present chief a much better 
condition of things might be hoped for than is possible 
under the present systemless division of responsibilities 
among non-related governmental agencies recognizing no 
central authority, 

As regards the application of civil service rules to 
forestry work, it is evident to any one acquainted with 
the peculiar qualifications needed that they cannot all 
be determined by a formal examination of any practica- 
ble character or length. Practical forestry work can 
be done only by a practical forester, and his lore is of 
the forest itself rather than books, and much of it never 
has been and never will be reduced to writing. There 
must, however, be a certain substructure of technical 
knowledge upon which this more subtle education 
depends; and to this extent an examination is useful, if 
from the list of successful candidates the chief forester 
has the power of selecting those whom his judgment 
would have indicated in any event, rather than those 
whose grades have been highest upon the examination. 
Under such a person as now fills the position of chief 
forester the work has a more ample protection against 
political demoralization than any civil service system 
could possibly offer; but the country may not always 
have such a man in the place, and civil service is there- 
fore an excellent provision for the future if so wisely 
arranged as to leave latitude of choice among success- 
ful candidates to the trained technical judgment of the 
responsible head of forestry work. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE MATTERS. 


The Georgia lumber situation is a peculiar one. Its 
present happy condition is due not alone to general 
trade prosperity, but in no small degree to energetic, 
persistent, wise association work. 

The Georgia lumber business “since time began” has 
been conducted on a go-as-you-please basis which has 
seldom resulted in general satisfaction. Some people 
smarter than their neighbors have made money—perhaps 
at some times every one has made money—but there 
have been no recognized standards of values, no con- 
sistency in business methods, no uniformity in gradés, 
no anything which would make a trade out of a mass of 
heterogeneous elements. 

But the Georgia Saw Mill Association came into the 
field and for two or three years has been at work: har- 
monizing conflicting influences and diverse business 
methods and bringing the saw mill interests of Georgia 
into the shape of a united industry. Its work has not 
yet been completed, but what it has accomplished has 
been worth all the time and labor and money which it 
has cost. It has required a great deal of these things to 
bring the trade where it stands today. 

There has been much to discourage the men who have 
stood back of the Georgia Saw Mill Association, and it 
is only within a month or two that the indifference of 
a considerable element of the trade has been broken 
into and it could fairly claim to have a majority of 
lumber manufacturers of the state interested in its aims 
and work. 

As we have said, conditions have assisted in bringing 
about a better state of affairs in Georgia, and yet until 
this summer there have been no such active demand, no 
such scarcity of stock, no such market strengthening 
conditions as have obtained in the west. The east was 
slow to 'recover from the business depression, and when 
the demand assumed large proportions buyers, with 
eastern conservatism, were loth to pay the prices war- 
ranted by the market facts. Against this inertia of 
sentiment and habit the Georgia Saw Mill Association 
set itself. It has worked tirelessly and wisely, and 
at last it has come to the point where it is recognized 
as representing the lumber sentiment of the state and 
the intelligence and progressiveness of those concerned 
in it. 

An authority on the Georgia lumber business says that 
the demands for yellow pine lumber made upon the man- 
ufacturers of the southeastern territory have never, con- 
sidering the season, been equaled in the previous history 
of the business. Orders are now in hand that will run 
many of the mills for the balance of the year and offers 
and inquiries are out for much more than can be handled 
by the mills running to their full capacity. Not only 
is the demand large and insistent but prices are very 
firm, many of the manufacturers and wholesalers quoting 
figures above the latest lists of the association. It is 
thought that, as average selling prices are fully up to 
and probably higher than the official lists, those lists 
should be advanced at the next monthly meeting of the 
association. ; 

The only difficulty at the Georgia mills lies in the 
scarcity of labor. The general activity in all branches 
of business has raised wages for common labor to the 
highest point ever known and has made the negroes, €S 
pecially, very independent. They do not need to work 
full hours or full days in the week to earn a living, and 
consequently their service is spasmodic and unsatisfac- 
tory. Aside from this slight drawback there is no cloud 
in the fair sky of Georgia, As yet the considerations 
which are taken into account by northern lumbermen 1" 
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crop outcome, strikes etc., seem to have made no im- 
pression in the southeast. 





RETAIL TRADE CHANGES. 


A white pine lumberman makes the prediction that 
within five years there will be a much smaller number 
of retail yards than are at present in existence in the 
territory now supplied largely by white pine. He bases 
this prophecy on the proposition that northern pine is 
being so rapidly cut away that stocks will have to be car- 
ried of other woods; that it will be practically impos- 
sible, owing to distance from source of supply and va- 
riety of woods handled, to depend upon mixed car or- 
ders to such an extent as at present; that therefore the 
stocks carried will have to be very much heavier than 
now, and so the smaller yards will be forced out of ex- 
istence and those with larger capital will do the busi- 
ness. 

There is much plausibility in this argument. As 
things are now the average country retailer carries what 
is practically a sample stock of lumber. He can fill an 
ordinary wagon load order, but as for a house bill it is 
beyond him; but he is able within a week or so to secure 
just the lumber needed in mixed car lots. White pine 
timber will not be exhausted within five years, though 
the decrease in the product from now on will probably 
be rapid, but it is evident that when the time comes that 
orders on wholesalers or manufacturers will require 
from two weeks to two months to fill the stock carried 
at retail points must be much heavier than now. 

We do not care to commit ourselves to any prediction 
about this matter, but there are some considerations 
which occur to us as to possible changes in the trade. 
It may be that the position of the wholesale yard will 
be gradually strengthened. Over in Iowa, located at a 
central point, there is now a small wholesale yard de- 
signed to fill rush orders of a mixed sort. The proprie- 
tors of this business prefer to ship direct from the mills, 
but they carry one of the most varied and complete 
stocks in the country, for the especial purpose of ac- 
commodating their customers who want a reasonable 
amount of anything in a hurry. They can load up a 
car with hemlock dimension, white pine sheathing 
boards, cypress, poplar or cedar siding, yellow pine floor- 
ing, fir porch flooring, shingles of any variety wanted 
ete, on order. 

This is, we fancy, but a prototype of the yards which 
in the future may be found at many central points 
throughout the country and there is one such yard—a 
very large one—in Chicago. Such yards need not neces- 
sarily be in the large cities, though naturally the cen- 
ters of population and trade would be the chief centers 
for such a business as this, 

If the wholesale trade should thus develop, stocks 
being carried at numerous central points, the result 
might be to maintain the retail trade along practically 
its present lines. Whatever the outcome may be, it 
seems certain that there must be decided changes in all 
the distributing field of white pine as that wood de- 


creases in supply and finally ceases to be a very im- 
portant factor. 

Reverting to the idea at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, some provision must be made for supplies of lumber 
for retail points available as wanted. Retail stocks are 
becoming more diversified year by year and this one 
fact, involving the bringing together of different kinds 
of lumber from widely separate producing districts, must 
necessitate the carrying of assorted stocks somewhere 
convenient to the consumer. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Care in Making Advances. 

An Ohio lumber firm made a contract for the purchase 
from another firm of a large number of logs in certain 
rivers in West Virginia. After a part of the logs had 
been delivered it accepted an order signed by the firm 
getting out the logs and drawn in favor of certain mer- 
chants who had furnished it supplies. This order directed 
the sum of $5,731.39 to be paid by the Ohio firm out of 
the first money due on the contract “after deducting all 
moneys you have paid on said timber, and any money 
that you may have to advance in order to get same out 
and rafted ready for delivery, as per our contract with 
you.” 

The question was raised as to the construction to be 
given the italicized words. The court of appeals of 
Kentucky holds (Crane vs. Williamson, 63 South West- 
ern Reporter 610) that, while verbal understandings are 
superseded by the written contract, the situation and 
surroundings of the parties may be considered in order 
to arrive at the real intention of the writing, if its 
terms are indefinite or uncertain. Thus it is shown that 
the parties recognized that it would be necessary for 
the Ohio firm to make advances in order for the other 
firm to deliver the timber according to contract. Also 
that the acceptance of the order was not intended to 
place the Ohio firm in such a situation as to deprive it 
of the benefit of its contract for the logs, as would have 
been the case had the order disabled it from making 
further advances. It was not at liberty to advance 
money in disregard of the rights of the merchants hold- 
ing their order or to make other advances than the cir- 
cumstances justified, but the Ohio firm had the right to 
make such advances as were necessary to enable the other 
firm to comply with its contract and to do this it had to 
keep it on its feet and protect the timber from seizure 
under legal process. In determining what was neces- 
sary the Ohio firm was required to exercise good busi- 
ness prudence, according to the’ usual course of busi- 
ness. Moreover, while about $11,000 of the money ad- 
vanced was placed by the other firm in bank and checked 
out on other matters than the direct getting out of the 
timber, the evidence showed these payments all appar- 
ently necessary to enable the firm to stand on its feet. 





Injury of Employee. 
In Moore vs. Lumber Company (29 Southern Reporter 
990) the supreme court of Louisiana holds that where 


an employee in a saw mill, while on his way to dis- 
charge a duty which he has been ordered to perform, in 
passing along one of the open, public thoroughfares of 
the mill stops to exchange a remark with a fellow 
employee concerning the operation of the machinery of 
the mill, and is struck and injured by a belt which 
breaks at the moment, he will not be held guilty of such 
contributory negligence as will preclude. his recovery 
of damages because he happened to stop in front of 
(though eight feet away from him) the pulley which 
carried the offending belt. If the place was too unsafe 
to be used for such a purpose, the court holds, it ought 
not to have been kept open as 2 common passage or 
thoroughfare. Nor does it deem it a sufficient defense 
to say that he was not, when injured, engaged in the 
discharge of any work for the mill, but was merely 
idling, when it was not inconsistent with the proper 
discharge of the duty to which he was assigned that he 
should have exchanged a few words with a fellow em- 
ployee concerning a matter of common interest to them 
and to their employer. 


Right of Access to Land. 


An owner of two tracts of land, which, for conven- 
ience, may be designated as tracts 1 and 2, conveyed 
to a purchaser all of the pine standing on tract 2, with 
the right to enter upon the land and remove the pine at 
any time within twenty years. iract 2, the pine on 
which was so conveyed, was, however, surrounded by the 
land of tract 1 and that of third parties, so that it 
was inaccessible except by passing over tract 1, or over 
the land of the third parties, who were strangers to the 
transaction. Under Gene circumstances, the purchaser 
of the pine on tract 2 constructed a logging road over 
tract 1, and used it for the purpose of removing the 
pine timber from tract 2, pursuant to the grant, and 
hauling it to a stream navigable for logs. But it also 
appeared that the purchaser made use of the logging 
road for the purpose of hauling to such stream logs 
belonging to such purchaser obtained from lands other 
than tract 2. Now, the grant to the purchaser, the 
supreme court of Minnesota holds (Pine Tree Lumber 
Company vs. McKinley, 86 Northwestern Reporter 414), 
included whatever was reasonably necessary to make it 
effective, and, it being clear that unless the purchaser 
could pass over tract 1 to get to and remove the pine 
on tract 2, the grant could not be made available, there- 
fore the grant of the timber and the right to enter and 
remove it carried with it, by implication, the court 
holds, a way over tract 1 for that purpose; that is, a 
way of necessity, as it is called. In other words, the 
court holds that the grant of all of the timber of a cer- 
tain kind on a tract of land, which is inaccessible ex- 
cept over other land of the grantor or that of strarigers, 
with the right to enter upon the land on which the 
timber is and remove it, carries with it by implication 
a right of way for that purpose over such other land 
of the grantor. At the same time, the grant in this 
case, the court holds, gave the purchaser no right: to 
use a logging road or way for removing other timber 
bélonging to such purchaser obtained from lands other 
than tract 2. 





NORTHERN PINE LUMBER SHIPMENTS DURING JULY WERE 37 PERCENT GREATER THAN DURING JULY, 1900. 


The figures of shipments from the interior pine mills of the northwest continue 
to surprise the trade. It was not unnaturally apprehended that July might show a 
decrease. It has been customary for the midsummer period to show a falling off in 
shipments, and there was especial reason therefor this year with a temporary uncer- 
tainty in regard to the crop outcome, yet the facts are a third greater shipments 
during July, 1901, than during the corresponding month last year and somewhat 
larger shipments than during June, 1901. This fact is determined by the monthly 
report of shipments compiled by the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen Association in 
collaboration with the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

We have before this spoken of the authentic and reliable character of these re- 
ports. More than seventy of the leading white pine producers of interior Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and along the Mississippi river furnish to the secretary of the first 
named organization exact monthly statements of their business as relates to product, 
stocks on hand, shipments ete. These individual reports are aggregated for the 
benefit of members of the associations and to a certain extent for the use of the 
trade at large. We publish herewith the circular of August 15, containing the state- 
ment of the year’s business up to August 1, It should be remembered that not all 
of the firms in the territory represented participate in these reports, but the ma- 
jority of them and by far the largest part of the production are covered hereby. 

It is but fair to assume that the condition obtaining with these more than 
seventy institutions fairly represent those throughout the white pine manufacturing 
ind shipping territory. The cargo mills are in a class by themselves. Depending 
upon water transportation, shipments may be light when business is brisk or vice 
versa, for they sell largely in round lots, either of dry lumber on dock or lumber to 

cut. If anything, the cargo mills are in better shape than the rai! mills, inasmuch 
4s their product is well cleaned out for the year and all that worries them is that 
sometimes the buyers will not take away the lumber fast enough to give dockage 
oom for the output.. But that the rail mills are in extraordinarily good shape, as 
far as shipments are concerned, is conclusively shown by these figures. The circular 
teferred to is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 13, 1901.-—Shipments by rail of pine lumber during July, 
sad and 1901, by the manufacturers of the Mississippi valley and the Wisconsin valley 
as follows: 





1900, Feet. 1901, Feet. Inc., Feet. Percent. Firms. 
Mississippi valley .... 152,346,489 197,553,860 45,207,371 29.6 54 
Wisconsin valley .... 36,541,000 60,852,000 24,311,000 66.5 20 
y | SE Se 188,887,489 258,405,860 69,518,371 36.8 74 


The increase of 36.8 percent in the shipments of July over July last year is the greatest 
[ereentage of gain for any month over the corresponding month of 1900 that has taken place 
his ag as the following summary, covering the reports from both districts for seven 
Months, will show : 


1900, Feet. 1901, Feet. Inc., Feet. Percent. Firms. 
BANURIY .6 0606 ics ws 114,255,775 126,239,302 11,982,527 10. 68 
INE so. gia 0).0' bin v2 112,547,763 149,948,922 28,401,159 25. 68 
March 139,402,228 160,495,515 21,093,287 16. 68 
152,979,295 195,754,295 


179,893,200  228'7611439 : 
204,149,902 252,007,436  47.857.534 23. 
188,887,489 258,405;/860  69°518'371 36. 


y | a ee area 1,092,115,652 1,362,611,771 270,496,119 25.0 


0 

0 
42,775,002 28.0 70 

48,868,239 27 z 
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The following shows the gain in shipments Ging the past three months of this year, 
during which reports have been made by practically the same firms each month: 


1901, Feet. Increase. Gain. Firms. 
| GPP EE eT eRe ee oe cee SERGE SIO oc ckceee ae 74 
Ge ict idea pening ee rdade tae 252,007,436 23,245,997 10.1 74 
WO ben hve ceaahecduts abeaerane 258,405,806 6,392,370 2.5 74 


Shipments to date would have been much larger had stocks been in better condition. 
During the past two months a shortage of cars has been felt in some localities. 


Monthly Average Per Firm, January to July, 1901. 


Average. Increase, Perc’t. Firms. 
WE fas Cees oecdcuntnacutndewacaeta 1,856,445 ....... ap ae 68 
PRED Volo visislsS Sie ccdidets wevavidedwes 2,072,772 216,333 11.1 68 
Dk ee ee eee ee 2,360,220 287,442 18.2 68 
BE see6bcadiaciesedvdaaicamnye ans 2,796,220 436,269 18.4 70 
ME Peckgavs dite edecavCekueacerraeaa 8,091,870 294,881 10.8 74 
DPT er eee ee ee eee 8,405,505 314,185 10.1 74 
PO Sten esasacéaneevoewdndcdedsendudwhe 3,491,971 86,466 2.5 74 
Average monthly shipments per firm, January to August 1, 1900 and 1901: 
FROG ole reddiccteucs ZSRRSO et WK hives fisieds 2,780,840 feet 
Shipments of Wisconsin Valley Firms Included in Above Statistics. 
1900, Feet. 1901, Feet. Inc., Feet. Percent. Firms. 
DID iis i icteciee dee 33,198,000 42,455,000 9,257,000 28.2 20 
DO decticdceawscs 83,574, 42,022, 10,448,000 31.0 20 
, SPS ene 36,883,000 47,167,000 10,284,000 27.8 
BE vce coy aansacuns <a 32,891,000 48,520,000 15,629,000 47.5 20 
Ml cthasbhoc@eledewures 42,215,000 57,041,000 14,826,000 35.0 20 
Pee eee 42,169,000 54,493,000 12,324,000 29.2 20 
eT ee eee 86,541,000 60,852,000 24,311,000 66.5 20 





WOM sss tadeeens 257,471,000 354,550,000 97,079,000 73.7 


The gain in shipments in July as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year is a notable one, but it is hardly as remarkable under the circumstances as the 
gain of July over the previous month of 1901. By precedent and by apparent condi- 
tions there should have been a decrease, but the gain of 23 percent that was actually 
made is as strong evidence as could be secured of the stability of the demand. The 
total shipments of the seventy-one mills—which is the average reporting for the 
year thus far—amounted for the seven months to 1,362,611,000 feet. The remaining 
months of the year should bring the total shipments of these comparatively few mills 
close up to two and one-half billion feet. There are some other interesting points 
about these figures. The monthly average business show a steady increase from the 
beginning of the year, and if anything like this record shall be maintained for the 
remainder of the year the outcome will be a remarkable one. 

What. now is giving some uneasiness to the white pine men is the condition of 
stocks. Never before at this season have they been so light. The mills have been 
busily at work and there should be some accumulation of supplies for the winter 
trade. But so far there has been no chance materially to increase stocks, while many 
mills are shipping more or less practically green lumber. If the demand would les- 
sen enough to enable the mills to replenish stocks it would be a good thing for 
the trade. As things are going now a lumber famine in northern pine is imminent. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Alabama Car Service Ruling. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 13.—Messrs. Wood, Dickerson & 
Co. have called ~ attention to the article in your issue of 
August 10 regarding car service matters and the trouble 
some of your friends and patrons were having. We have 
had numerous troubles down this way also, and I take pleas- 
ure in handing you herewith a recent order, as you will see, 
in which we gained our request, and the railroad commis- 
sion has ordered that railroads pay for their delays. 

If the matter were properly presented to the railroads and 
car service people they would probably grant the needed 
relief in other states. 

Anynow, as the matter is of considerable importance, we 
decided to send you the enclosed copy of order, a 
it may be of some benefit to you and your friends. ours 
very truly, 8. P. KING, 
Chairman the Shippers & Buyers’ Mutual Aid Association. 

The order referred to was made as the result of an 
appeal to the railroad commission of Alabama by a 
large number of business men, including many of the 
leading lumber manufacturers and shippers of the state. 
This appéal was published some time ago in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. It called attention to the alleged in- 
justice and arbitrary character of the car service asso- 
ciation rules and asked that a reciprocal obligation be 
placed upon the railroads by requiring them to pay de- 
murrage to shippers or consignee of $1 a day for failure 
after forty-eight hours to place cars at an accessible 
place for unloading. The response to this appeal is 
found in the following order; 


Shippers’ & Buyers’ Mutual Aid Association vs. the Alabama 
Car Service Association.—-Before the Railroad Commis- 
sion of the State of Alabama. 

Th's cause coming on to be heard, there were present John 
V. Smith, president; A. KE. Caffee and W. C. Tunstall, asso- 
clate commissioners, and the complainant and defendant both 
being present, announced ready for trial. After hearing the 
evidence and carefully considering the same, we are of the 
opinion that the complainant is entitled to the relief prayed 
for. It is therefore ordered that the Alabama Car Service 
Association put in effect in the state of Alabama the follow- 
ing rules: 

When any railroad company fails to deliver at the depot, 
or to place loaded cars at an access'ble place for unloading, 
within forty-eight hours (not including Sunday or legal holli- 
days), computed from 10 o'clock a. m. the day after arrival 
of the same, and the payment of freight charges thereon, the 
shipper or consignee shall be pa‘'d one dollar for each day 
said delivery is so delayed: st that no penalty shall be 
imposed upon a railroad if delay in placing cars is caused by 
the condition of the weather or other circumstances not due 
to the negligence of the railroads: and provided further, that 
such charges shall be paid by the railroad actually causing 
the delay. It is further ordered that a certified copy of this 
order be furnished Maj. W A. Moody, the manager of the 
Alabama Car Service Association. and the ap algl & Buy- 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association of Birmingham, a., and this 
order be entered upon the minutes of the commission. ‘This 
order to be effective on and after September the 5th, 1901. 

Done at the office of the Railroad Commission in the city of 
Montgomery, Ala., this the 5th day of August, A. D. 1901. 

(Signed) JoHN V. SMITH, President. 
(Signed) A, E. Carren, 
(Signed) W.C. TUNSTALL, 

Associate Commissioners. 


This order, while in line with the request of the Ship- 
pers’ & Buyers’ Mutual Aid Association, is generous to 
the roads both in the time allowed and in the opportu- 
nities given for excuses and evasions. Still it is a dis- 
tinet advance and, as far as it goes, is an answer to the 
complaint of so many shippers and receivers of freight 
that the car service rules are entirely one sided. The 
railroads can find no fault with this order. It is equit- 
able and puts the car service system on a reciprocal 
basis which should vastly strengthen it in the eyes of 
the public. 








Now It Is Fitzgerald’s Turn. 

Stamps, ArK., Aug. 10.—Editor AmMEeriIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Since your mention in the LUMBERMAN of the big 
day’s work done in the mill of the Minden Lumber Com- 
pany, Minden, La., with its two double cutters, I have 
received several letters from parties asking if the state- 
ment was correct, and if I thought a double cutter is 
able to cut 129,000 feet of lumber in eleven hours. 

I will state here, for the benefit of my friends and those 
who are doubting the report, that the Minden Lumber 
Company’s mill on the day stated in the LuMBERMAN 
cut with the two double cutters the amount stated in the 
LUMBERMAN. I happened to take a run to Minden that 
day to visit Mr. E. E. Fitzgerald, general manager of 
the company. On my arrival there I went to the office 
and, on inquiring where I could find Mr. Fitzgerald, was 
told that he would not receive visitors on that day. The 
bookkeeper also informed me that (as he put it) “they 
are trying to beat the cut of the Stamps mill today.” 
So I went over to the mill and sure enough found them 
sawing lumber. 

After looking around awhile I went to the log deck to 
get a better view of the cirriages and the sawyers and 
to my surprise found my friend Fitz there, assisting the 
man on the deck to draw the logs off the chain. The 
sweat drops on his face were as large as marbles, and 
after shaking hands he said: “Who told you about 
this?” In order to find out the result of the day’s work 
I stayed there over night. I still wish I had left at 4:30 
that afternoon, for the way everybody went for me after 
supper was a shame, but I was alone and all I could do 
was to promise them that we would beat them as soon as 
I could get back, and beat them so that they would not 
try to get over it. We have beat them and we are satis- 
fied’ we had our revenge. 

According to my promise, we sorted our logs for a 
day’s run and on July 3 we started at 6 a. m., every man 
in the mill with the determination to cut as much lumber 
as we possibly could cut and with the understanding that 
clear Havanas would be served at 7 p. m. if we beat the 
cut of the Minden Lumber Company’s mill, at Minden. 
When we shut down for dinner we found we had cut in 
six- hours 163,000 feet. The mill ran steadily for the 


entire eleven hours and after figuring up the day’s work’ 
we found that we had cut 303,989 feet of lumber, 90 per- 
cent of it l-inch stock and 10 percent 2-inch. Twenty 
percent of the diy’s cut was edge grain 4 ‘inches wide. 


This is the biggest day’s work the mill ever did and I 
do believe it the biggest any mill ever did, considering 
that 90 percent was l-inch lumber. I will give you the 
figures of the cut of this mill for the first nine days in 
July to show you the average of the mill that made the 
cut on July 3. The mill consists of a 44-inch Wickes 
gang and two 8-foot single cutting No. 3 Allis bands: 


July 1....200,196 July 5....174,630 July 9....214,313 
July 2....209,.895 July 6....194.535 July 10....205.493 


July 3....303.989 July 8....232,831 July 11....201,933 
RECORD FOR THE DOUBLE CUTTER, 

July 1.... 79,286 July 5.... 94,101 July 9.... 84,112 

July 2.... 83,247 July 6.... 77,965 July 10.... 83,147 

July 3.... 87,640 July 8.... 79,795 July 11.... 88,477 


Immediately after we found that we had beat Minden 
I wired Mr. E, E. Fitzgerald, giving him the figures. 
He answered: “You made a good cut; nail up a 
broom,” which we did, and we will cheerfully haul it 
down and send it express prepaid to any mill that will 
beat. our record sawing l-inch lumber, 

You will notice that we averaged about (leaving out the 
exceptionally large cut of July 3) 204,228 feet. Now if 
we figure that a 44-inch gang mill will add 50 percent 
to the capacity of two single bands, we will find that 
the average for each band was 68,000 feet, which I think 
is correct. We have as filers and sawyers the best that 
money can hire and therefore can do exceptionally fast 
work, I think that any band that will average 65,000 
feet of l-inch boards in eleven hours (yellow pine) for a 
week and do good work makes as good a record as ever 
has been made. 

In regard to the double cutting bend I will say this: 
The output depends entirely on the filer. We average 
about 85,000 feet in eleven hours. This was our average 
for July and I think we are doing a little better this 
month. When I say that the output depends on the filer 
I mean this: You must have a good sawyer and if you 
give him good saws he can saw lots of lumber. A band 
saw with teeth on each edge will need very close atten- 
tion. She must be perfectly straight on each edge and 
the teeth must be fitted even, otherwise the saw will run 
in or out, and if she runs in one way she will run out 
the other way and of course make inferior lumber. The 
double cutting band is, in my estimation, the coming 
mill, for the mill ean be run one way just as an ordinary 
band without the upper guide. ‘The sawing is all done 
near the upper wheel at a point where it is almost im- 
possible to push the saw off the wheel and it will there- 
fore stand more feed. 

Now I think I have said about enough and will close, 
I am ready at any time to give my side of saw milling 
and will be glad to do anything to accommodate my 
friends and those who seek information regarding saw 
mills and the way to operate them. 

J. G. WaGner, Superintendent. 


Modern Fables—Ill. 


The Cobbler Who Stuck Not to His Last. 

Once upon a Time there was a Man who was Prosper- 
ous in the Saw Mill Business. He made White Pine 
Lumber, which he sold to Other Men, who converted it 
to Various Uses. Some of the Men made Boxes of the 
Lumber; Others made Doors; Others made Car Mate- 
rials and Window Frames; and still Others converted the 
Lumber to a Hundred and One minor uses, 

Notwithstanding the Fact that All the Man knew or 
all that One Man could well know about the Lumber 
Business was the Science of Buying Timber, Logging, 
Sawing and Marketing the Product, yet it Gnawed his 
Vitals to think that Other Men, no more sagacious than 
he, could buy his Lumber, reconvert it to Other Uses 
and Make Money out of the Transa.vion. Thus he ar- 
gued: “Why should not I set me out and erect a Fac- 
tory, wherein I shall take my own Lumber, which I can 
count at a Less Cost than can the Man to whom I sell, 
and Myself make these Several and Sundry Articles upon 
the Manufacture and Sale of which my Customers acquire 
so much of the Coin of the Realm, to say nothing of Sil- 
ver Certificates? Verily, I will Wax Fat in Riches.” 

Communed he with Himself no longer, but with Great 
Stones, Big Timbers and Steel Girders he caused to be 
builded a Great Building, within which were placed a 
Great Power Plant and Scores of Cunning and Ingenious 
Machines, whereby to fashion the Several and Sundry 
Articles of Wood that his Customers were making. In 
this Factory he gave employment to Many Workmen, 
and Shook Hands with Himself that he was a Benefactor 
of the Human Race, in addition to being a Wise Guy in 
the way of Corraling Coin. 

The First Superintendent of the Big Factory came to 
the Man with Testimonial of a Great Head in the pro- 
duction of Special Lines of Cut-up Material, but as the 
Man Knew all about the Business himself he soon saw 
that some other Climate was more suitable to the Health 
of his Wife. Then other Managers of the Big Plant came 
and went, and with them their Understrappers, until the 
Road to and from the Factory became a Veritable Pro- 
cession of Workmen, with Turkeys over their Shoulders, 
walking in Opposite Directions. Of all the Schemes and 
Plans that the Man could invent, he found that Each 
One was a failure in the earning of a Profit for his Fac- 
tory. A Thousand Simoleons’ worth of Lumber would 
go in at One Door and less than Seven Hundred Simo- 
leons’ worth of Finished Product would come out of the 
Other—and the Labor Account was Something to Shy at. 
Furthermore his Old Customers all gave him the Ha-Ha 
when he tried to Sell them Lumber, inasmuch as he had 
become a Competitor who had raised the Merry Bow- 
Wows with their Business. 

For lack of Experienced Attention the Man’s Saw Mill 
Business Ran Down a good deal at the Heel, and it was 
no longer Profitable. e Man became angered with him- 
self and No Longer gave a Continental Row of Blanks 
about being a Public Benefactor. 











At the present time he is giving Undivided Attention 
to the rehabiliment of his Saw Mill Affairs, and he 
wishes to announce: “A First Class Factory Equipment 
suitable for the production of Sash, Doors and Blinds, 
Boxes, Cut-up Stuff, Turned Work Etc. is for Sale, either 
in Whole or in Part. No Charge for Buildings, Site or 
Good Will.” 

Moral.—The Lumber Business is a Big Business, and 
no One Man can Successfully Master All of It. 


~ 


Tales of the Trade. 


Maple Has the Call. 

For steady wear and grind of a flooring material, 
probably about the hardest place in the country is at 
the foot of the main staircase in the big store of John 
Wanamaker, at Philadelphia. On this particular spot 
the heavy tread of many thousands descends daily, with 
the result that the frequent visitor at this establishment 
cannot fail to notice new floor patches at this spot at 
very short intervals. It is said that Wanamaker has 
employed almost every known floor material at this 
point, but all have shared a like fate and soon have 
worn out. Oak, yellow pine of all sections, tile, marble 
and stone have succeeded each other in rapid turn. 
Resort was eventually had to Michigan hard maple floor- 
ing, and while even that eventually wears out in this 
trying place yet it has stood the test better and longer 
than any other material used in the past. This fact 
should be a good advertisement for the wear-resisting 
qualities of maple, as John Wanamaker is not celebrated 
for many sentimental purchases. 











An Argument With the Conductor. 

Fred J. Johnson, manager of the Philadelphia office 
of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich., could not be 
regarded as a giant by even one of vivid imagination, 
although as a lumber salesman he stands very high in 
the annals. As a matter of fact he is the physical an- 
tithesis of Tom Van Cleave, of Boston, the 6-foot, 7-inch 
star salesman of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company. 

A while ago Johnson mounted a crowded Chestnut 
street car and wedged into the crowd on the rear plat- 
form. He handed his fare over a man’s shoulder, when 
the conductor remarked: “It’s against the rules to 
stand on the steps.” 

On his next trip to the rear of the car, the man who 
rings up fares tartly observed: ‘You can’t ride on 
the steps—get up on the platform, or get off the car.” 

All this time Johnson was unconscious that he was 
the individual addressed. Finally the conductor, grab- 
bing him by the shoulder, shouted: “How many times 
have I got to tell you to get off the steps? Now you 
get off the steps or I’ll stop the car and put you off.” 

Visual demonstration of the fact that Johnson was not. 
standing on the car steps was followed by mutual ex- 
planations, but he has not yet decided whether the’ joke 
was on him or the conductor. 





Improving on Noah. 
The use of carrier pigeons by lumber 
\ firms of Duluth, Minn., is growing and 
iN is thought to be necessary by those log- 
“Nf gers who have work along the shores of 
eS. Lake Superior. It was an idea of the 
A> Red Cliff Lumber Company a year or two 
“ago, The company had rafts and land- 
ings at points along the shores inacces- 
sible by wire or mail, and needed some quick and sure 
communication between the landing places and the head 
office at Duluth, to notify it of the condition of rafts, 
weather, logs ete. By keeping a few pigeons on hand 
at the landings the foremen were able to notify the 
head office of the proper time to send tugs for rafts, of 
the various conditions prevailing ete., and many thou- 
sand dollars have probably been saved by the feathered 
messengers in time of tugs, in wages of men and in get- 
ting up rafts without danger from bad weather. The 
Merrill-Ring Lumber Company tried the pigeons some 
time ago and has now bought several, which are being 
trained for service from its camps on the north shore. 
These camps are beyond the reach of wire or quick mail 
and some method of getting word to town is indispens- 

able. 





A Possible Point for Underwriters. 

In looking over the numerous exchanges which come 
to the LUMBERMAN each week, attention was drawn to 
the following local item which appeared in the Cullman 
(Ga.) Gazette. 

We learn that Elkins, Shults and Baitman got their saw 


mill and machinery on’ Stouts mountain destroyed by fire 
on the 27th inst. e@ are sorry to note the fact. 


No particulars are given as to the amount of insur 


ance carried and it is evident that the mill was not in- 


sured, for if it were and the attention of the insurance , 


company were drawn to the fact that Messrs. Shults = 
Baitman “got” their saw mill destroyed it would pre 
akly go hard with them, as the laws covering incense 
ism in the south are particularly severe. These oe al 
men must also have little respect for the law when t «sl 
publicly advertise the fact, by giving it to a newspage 
man, that they “got” their mill burned, according My 
Gazette’s wording. The better way, we think, would . ; 
been to have burned the mill themselves surreptitious y. 
and then there would have been no third party, and ee 
a saving, as they, no doubt, had to pay the person who = 
the mill afire, if we are to take the Gazette literally. Ses 
are of the opinion, however, that the editor of the — 
was away from home when the local L< somemeened ' 
gotten up, as the following item might demonstrate: 
Mrs, 0, W. Howard and Mrs. B. F. Entrekin are wowell: 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





The Story of a Big Building—An Architectural Marvel and a Sightseer’s Delight—A Dip 
into Ancient Legends— A Big English Building with St. Louis Architects— 
Six Million Feet of Yellow Pine in a Single Bill— 
Dullness in the English Trade. 





A Great Building and Its Builder.—14. 

I would find it difficult, even if so disposed, to leave 
with my readers the impression that upon my European 
trips I am so wholly. absorbed in my avocation as a lum- 
ber newspaper man as to have no eyes or ears for any- 
thing not directly connected with that large and won- 
derfully ramified branch of the world’s great commerce ; 
and it is but natural that I should digress in these ob- 
servations from purely technical themes to refer to 
sights and to incidents such as any of my readers would 
be interested in upon such a trip, and which therefore 
they may fairly be presumed to be interested in reading 
about briefly. A lumberman, however, is naturally in- 
clined to look upon everything from his own point of 
view, and wood has such an infinite variety of uses that 
those who deal in it are at least first cousins to nearly 
every other useful worker under the canopy of heaven; 
and since it has furnished shelter for a very large per- 
centage of earth’s inhabitants and has entered largely 
into the construction of the larger edifices where man- 
kind has gathered for instruction, for legislation or for 
worship, the lumberman naturally looks with interest 
also upon those larger and more magnificent temples 
where the architect has sought to embody his idea in 
materials as nearly imperishable as may be procured. 

Such a building is the cathedral of London, more widely 





LUDGATE HILL, FROM FLEET STREET. 


known as St. Paul’s Cathedral, for while other cathedrals 
have been dedicated to this apostle, magnificent alike in 
his lifework and in his martyrdom under the infamous 
Nero, the name is always taken to mean this magnificent 
monument to Christopher Wrenn, the architect whose 
grave within its walls bears the significant epitaph, 
“Reader, if thou askest for a monument, look around 
thee.” It is remarkable in having been constructed 
under a single architect, and within the short space of 
thirty-five years, being completed in 1710. Even here, 
however, the lumberman can note with interest that 
stone, as well as wood, has its limitations of durability. 
Within the last year or two a number of the magnifi- 
cent columns have given evidences of gradual disinte- 
gration and will soon require repairs. The view which 
I have given shows Ludgate Hill as viewed from Fleet 
street, with the tower of St. Paul’s in the distance. ‘lhe 
exterior of the cathedral is more harmonious than the 
interior, from certain limitations imposed upon the 
architect by the intended use of the cathedral for protes- 
tant worship, requiring accommodations for large gath- 
erings, rather than the many altars and places of 
pfayer characteristic of similar catholic structures. Even 
& great architect like Sir Christopher Wrenn is lim- 
ited, therefore, by his environment and had it not been 
for the great London fire, which so damaged the old St. 
Paul’s that plans for its rehabilitation, at first seriously 
considered, had to be abandoned, his work would have 
been limited to a reconstruction upon Gothic lines of 
the old edifice, for which he had made plans before the 
fire occurred. As it is, St. Paul’s now stands as the 
most. notable specimen of the renaissance style, more 
tuitable than the Gothic for modern religious faith.and 
Worship. 

I visited St. Paul’s for the first time in 1894, upon 
the occasion when at the jubilee celebration of the fif- 
leth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion the bishop of London addressed the delegates from 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s; at which time it was my good 


fortune to occupy a seat immediately beneath the pulpit 
and while listening to the sermon to have a demonstra- 
tion of the remarkable acoustics of the great auditorium. 
Upon the occasion of subsequent visits to London I 
have found time to tarry awhile beneath the great dome 
and in the long naves whose size dwarfs the central 
pavilion until one is within it, and to ponder over the 
graves of the mighty and the other interesting remi- 
niscences of England’s proud historic past. 
Where Legend and History Meet.—15. 

The early history of St. Paul’s is interesting, and to 
me none the less so where it goes back beyond the rea]m 
of known history into that of legend. ‘The history of 
this world’s metropolis is almost a blank until King 
Alfred rebuilt the site in 886 after having expelled the 
Danish invaders. <A city, however, certainly stood here 
when the empire of Rome extended thus far to the north, 
and Diana is said to have been worshiped in a temple 
upon this commanding site.. An equally romantic and 
equally unauthentic legend credits St. Helena, mother of 
the Christian Emperor Constantine, with a part in the 
evangelization of these northern barbarians and the 
building of a Christian church upon this ground. Resti- 
tutus, a British prelate at the council of Arles in 314, is 
said to have returned from that council to become bishop 
of London; but real ecclesiastical history does not go 
back of 604, when St. Augustine consecrated Mellitus as 
bishop of London. He was driven into retirement at 
Kent by another relapse into paganism; but soon after 
began an unbroken line of occupants of the London 
bishopric and the establishment of the first St. Paul’s, 
probably a wooden building, which suffered many altera- 
tions and repairs before its burning in 1087. Its suc- 
cessor, commonly called Old St. Paul’s, begun in 1087, 
was not completed until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was struck by lightning in 1444 and again in 
1561, when the magnificent spire, of lead-incased wood, 
460 feet high, was entirely destroyed and never rebuilt. 
For many years it witnessed scenes greatly reminiscent 
of the money changers in another and more ancient tem- 
ple. Servants waited here for prospective masters, and 
Falstaff says of Bardolph, “I bought him in St. Paul’s.” 
In St. Paul’s Walk, between the north and south doors 
of the nave, horses and mules were sold, tailors and law- 
yers met customers and clients, and many a tryst of busi- 
ness or sentimental nature was held. A Catholic edifice, 
it was gradually despoiled by irreverent Protestant 
hands, and under Cromwell became a cavalry barracks. 
It was in 1666, under King Charles II., that Sir Chris- 
topher Wrenn was asked to make plans for its rehabilita- 
tion, which were prevented by the great fire of that year. 
Abandoning the Gothic style, which would have been 
necessary in the restoration of the old edifice, be was 
enabled to put his own untrammeled ideas into the plans 
for a new structure which he submitted for royal ap- 
proval, but was compelled to modify to meet royal 
whims. Being given authority, however, in the process 
of construction, to make such modifications of the plans 
as seemed necessary, he “modified” the plans back into 
something very different from the drawing, still in exist- 
ence, which Charles honored with his approving signa- 
ture, and very like his own original plan. 

It was not the last time that architects have taken 
such license with the ideas of their patrons, and it is 
perhaps well for architecture that this is so, Remem- 
ber this, dear reader, when you prepare to build that new 
house, if you place it in the charge of an architect whom 
you can trust. Then if he will trust you, as Bill Nye 
said of his milkman, everything will be lovely. 

A Modern Instance of American Enterprise.—16. 


The oak used in the interior of St. Paul’s cathedral 
has no story to tell of the forest wealth of the new 
world, then counted by England among her colonies. The 
lumber freightage across the ocean at that time con- 
sisted of a few specimens brought by returning vessels 
as objects of curiosity rather than of commerce. But 
now I turn my attention to a widely contrasted specimen 
of modern commercial architecture, built in England 
upon a more extensive foundation than St. Paul’s, but by 
American hands, upon American construction lines, and 
entirely of American materials, in a space of time that 
in English seems even comparatively shorter than were 
the thirty-five years consumed in the building of St. 
Paul’s cathedral compared with the slow centuries of 
growth of Cologne and other famous cathedrals. 








While in Manchester, England, I visited the new plant 
of the British Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, that is. being erected at~+ Trafford 
Park, one of the suburbs of Manchester. -This plant, 
which ‘is one of the numerous branches of the Westing- 


‘house interests, whose headquarters are at Pittsburg, Pa., 


is-probably one of the largest of its-kind in the world, 
covering over seventy acres of ground, and when com- 
pleted will cost in the neighborhood of. $10,000,000 and 
give employment to 7,000 people. Some idea of its im- 
mensity may be gained when it is said that the actual 
floor area alone is 787,000 square feet. The buildings are 
eleven in number, the largest of which, the machine shop, 
a photographie view of which is presented herewith, 
showing one end, is 809x427 feet. The other buildings 
are forge shops, steel and brass foundries, malleable 
foundry, pattern shop, iron foundry, power plant, box 
factory and an office building, six stories in hight. The 
output of this plant will be similar to that of the main 
plant located at Swissdale, Pa., and cover. eléctrical 
machinery,,,.and supplies of every character, and air 
brakes,..for which latter there is an enormous demand 
throughout Europe. 

The work is in charge of J. C. and A. M. Stewart, 
of .the well known engineering and contracting firm of 
James Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., who brought 
over with them a large.and efficient corps of superin- 
tendents and are following the American method of erect- 
ing this class of work, and the progress that has been 
made during the past four months has created consider- 
able comment in contracting circles on this side of the 
water. The buildings are of steel and brick construc- 
tion, the material for which was purchased in the United 
States, and the order for the 6,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine timbers and lumber that is being used was placed 
with D. L. Gillespie & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., and the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


British Trade Duliness.—17. 


At no previous time in the history of the export trade 
have the European lumber markets been as depressingly 
slow as they have been this summer. In all my experi- 
ence I have never heard such complaints of dull trade in 
England. Great Britain has had about five years of 
exceptionally good times in the timber trade, and it 
began to -be believed that nothing could disturb the 
market; but it is the old story of getting prices too 
high. A year ago or a little more prices were ex- 
tremely high and, as is the custom, contracts were 
entered into for stocks for this year’s delivery, at the 
prices then current. At this time, however, values 
for Scandinavian goods are £3 to £5 a standard lower 
than when such contracts were made, and with a drop 
of $5 a thousand feet in prices those who have con- 
tracted for stock must take the stuff which has been 
cut and manufactured to their order. Such a situation 
is of course very embarrassing; and of course merchants 
who have bought timber or lumber to arrive, months 
in advance of its delivery to them, are prone to pick 
all- the flaws possible in the goods, in view of. the 
horizontal reductions in all softwoods and the re- 
markable dullness in all classes of building timber. 

Thus far there have been many adjustments of con- 
tracts and the merchants have stood up manfully. . It 
speaks much for the solidity and business stability of 
the trade that they have been able to endure such a 
situation without a crop of business failures. It is, 
however, believed that there will be another turn in 
the tide this fall, and late advices seem to indicate 
some straws already floating in that direction. The 
softwood market, however, cannot possibly have a speedy 
recovery. 

The dark spot upon the English horizon is the: “un- 
finished” condition of affairs in Africa. It robs the 
people of that spirit of confidence and enterprise which 
suggests improvements and activities in building as 
well as in other lines of trade. The depression- in 
the building trade is but a reflection of that which 
obtains throughout the entire commercial and industrial 
community. The moment the war can be considered 
at an end there will be a great movement in build- 
ing materials, in both England and South Africa. There 
are those who are already making plans to take ad- 
vantage of this conjectural condition of affairs, believ- 
ing that it will be realized at an early date. 

J. E. D. 
PBABD DID DD ID I I 

White pine men at least are undismayed by any pros- 
pective falling off of trade due to a partial crop failure, 
for last Saturday the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, which includes most of the mills of interior 
Wisconsin, advanced its prices on dimension 50 cents a 
thousand or more and also on some kinds of boards. Fol- 
lowing suit the hemlock people advanced their list on 
piece stuff and timber. Northern pine was never in as 
strong a market position in any previous year. 





NEW PLANT OF THE BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Indiana’s Capital City. 

The fact is I fell in love with it and with its people. 
The cheap joke men have libeled the men of Indiana 
woefully. They would have the world believe that these 
men are tall, loose-jointed, never have their pants 
pressed, chew tobacco to excess, wear chin whiskers and 
slouch hats. It’s a blamed lie. They are gentlemen in 
form and manners down here. In the dining room in the 
hotel back in Paris, Ill., there is a girl nearly seven 
feet tall, and one of these cheap funny men pointed to 
this girl and said, “There is a sample of what you will 
find in full over in Indiana.” But the girls here are 
just as plump and rosy as they are in other towns, and 
the men get their shoes shined and hair cut as often as 
they do in Chicago or New York. When I get rich I 
will be satisfied to come here and retire. The streets are 
wide and well paved, the lawns large and the street 
service is fine as a fiddle. Then they don’t call a man 
a heathen here if lhe has a nice iron fence around his 
yard so as to shut out the rough world and the goats and 
horses which are turned loose. Only one city of its class 
grew faster in the last decade, Toledo, Ohio, coming 
first. 





“Have libeled the men of Indiana.” 


I don’t like the object of that fine and imposing mon- 
ument that stands in the circle of the city, that object 
being to perpetuate the war idea. A citizen said, “But 
you couldn’t raise the money the monument cost to per- 
petuate any other idea.” | think it was a poor argu- 
ment. It would not be necessary to raise the money the 
monument cost. Immense beds of flowers around the 
cirele, casting their perfume over the streets; in the 
center an electric fountain shooting high in the air its 
many colored streams; near by a pole with Old Glory 
floating from it—these would constitute a scene that 
would please and instruct all—a scene that would make 
this 284-foot pile of granite, with its statuary represent- 
ing the passion and horror of war, look very cheap in- 
deed. Said another citizen, “It is well to keep this 
sentiment alive in the breasts of our youth.” It is best 
that our youth should not everlastingly be thinking of 
war. When it is necessary for us to do so we can fight, 
but in times of peace let us encourage the charms of 
peace. 

A i of wide fame once said to me, “There is 
no telling how many men’s necks will be stretched owing 
to the statuary representing fierce war scenes which is 
being so lavishly put in place all over the country. The 
mother will look upon this statuary, the impression will 
take form in the mind of the unborn, and later on the 
men who from a pre-natal period have carried these im- 
pressions will want to kill somebody!” We are not civ- 
ilized yet. 

Late one afternoon I rode out to Crown Hill cemetery, 
where the dust of Harrison lies. His grave, I am told, 
is visited by many. Under a beautiful maple tree, the 
leaves of a limb of which gently kiss the monument when 
the breezes waft them to and fro, the grass has been 
trodden out of existence. The monument is perhaps 
eight feet high by six feet square, of gray granite, with 
the one name “Harrison” chiseled on it. The stranger 
would not know that it marks the resting place of one 
of our presidents. The grave itself is a low, grassy 
mound, with an urn of flowers standing at its head. 
This is a cosmopolitan cemetery. A little way from the 
Harrison monument there are hundreds af graves un- 
marked by stone. It is so throughout the grounds; the 
rich and poor, high and low, lie close together. Here, for 
a brief time, we may strut with pride and conceit, com- 
mand with sword, live in opulence, suffer with poverty, 
but at length kind death touches us with its.eold finger 
and teaches that we are all of the same clay. 

Indianapolis’ Oldest Yard Men. 

Henry Coburn is the oldest lumberman in the city, and 
being as well an old school gentleman like myself we both 
wear white shirts. We think that any 2-cent upstart 
can wear a calico shirt, but it is the immaculate linen 
that tells with us. Mr. Coburn began to sell lumber here 
in 1858, when he ran a grocery and carried a few piles 








of lumber in the back yard as a side issue. Soon, how- 
ever, the lumber crowded out the coffee and codfish, and 
having learned that boards are his friends he has stuck 
to them and he is now doing a lumber business on four 
blocks. We had a chat under the electric fan in the 
office, and in that chat I surprised Mr. Coburn by in- 
forming him that farther than I had read I knew noth- 
ing about natural gas. He gave me that same pitying 
look which so often I am obliged to endure, and said he 
would fire up his grate and take the chill off. The tem- 
perature was then at 97, but he insisted that we stay 
there until it had run up to 102 just so I could see how 
natural gas looks when it is on fire. The lumbermen of 
the country are very kind to me. 

This gas which comes out of the bowels of the earth 
is what furnishes power for Mr. Coburn’s planing mill. 
At present prices it is as cheap as coal at $1 a ton. The 
fireman at this mill said he likes it, and no wonder, for 
all he has to do is to turn a cock and touch a match to 
the inrushing gas. He is not obliged to go half naked 
and eat coal dust like the average stoker. The flame 
curls under the boilers and is steady and hot. As you 
may have read, however, the gas supply is diminishing. 
In Indianapolis they take it away from the manufactur- 
ing establishments in the winter in order that there may 
be a sufficient supply for domestic purposes. 

C. C. Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, who 
ranks second in years of service in the lumber yard, has 
a senatorial look. He was at one time secretary of the 
state retail association and is an association man clean 
through. We know very well that our associations do 
not draw any great number of members from the large 
towns. The yard men in those towns are generally so 
anxious to get there Eli, every man for himself, that 
the grand principle of our associations does not appeal 
to them. Indianapolis, however, is an exception, sixteen 
of her dealers being members of the state organization. 
We association disciples all ought to throw up our hats 
for these Indianapolis dealers. Yet as a whole the trade 
of the city does not hang together as it might. There 
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“The boy who attempts to climb that fence.” 


is an immense amount of lumber sold here, but if they 
pulled together like a 20-horse team they would make 
more money and thus be prepared to retire earlier in 
life. 

Mr. Foster told me one thing that nearly knocked me 
down. He said that delivery in Indianapolis is not free, 
the charge being 40 cents for a 1-horse load and 80 cents 
for a 2-horse load. Others told me they reckoned the 
cartage at about 40 cents a thousand. In this, as in most 
other things, however, there is a nigger or two in the 
woodpile. A member of one of the lat concerns in 
town turned up his nose at the idea that cartage is 
charged. Of course the inference would be that this man 
does-not charge for delivering, and under certain con- 
ditions perhaps others do not; still, as a rule, I believe 
they mean to do it. A yard man showed me a bill, and 
on it, written plainly, was a charge of $4 for cartage. 
“Forty cents a thousand is about two-thirds the cost of 
delivering,” said a yard man. I have never seen a town 
in which lumber can be more easily delivered. The city 
is famous for its paved streets and the alleys as well 
as the streets are improved. “That old hoss,” said a yard 
manager, pointing to a large brown, “can haul 1,500 
feet anywhere and not know it.” The splendid streets 
are one reason why so many of the lumbermen keep fast 
horses. I didn’t get a chance to ride behind any of them, 
but I was told that they tear up the pavement as they 
fly over them. 

New Blood in the Trade. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch of All It Surveys Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, and I simultaneously said 
“Hello!” as we came from -the dining-room and faced 
each other in the hotel lobby. With Mr. Neimeyer was 
George L. Maas, who has the management of the Maas- 
Neimeyer Lumber Company in Indlesiapotis. We told 
stories in the lobbies of the various hotels until nearly 
midnight, and then we went to the Union station to see 
Mr. Neimeyer off so he wouldn’t get lost. In the party 





was Frank Neimeyer, nephew of A. J., who will soon 
bring his wife and baby to Indianapolis and, making his 
home here, will visit the adjacent towns in the interest 
of the Monarch. 

The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company has put in a 
great retail yard. The shed is 82x156 feet, will hold 
1,100,000 feet of lumber and on the authority of a trav- 
eling salesman is the largest in the state. The roof is 
flat, slants one inch in twelve and is graveled, A car- 
penter shop occupies one corner of the shed. The office 
is built for comfort as well as business. It has a furnace, 
vault, and I noticed a cake of good smelling soap and a 
clean towel. More yet: Around the large yard there is 
a high fence with a barbed wire stretched on top of it. 
The boy who attempts to climb that fence at night will 
sing out of the other corner of his mouth. “It cost $400 
to build the fence, but we felt it was a necessity,” said 
Mr. Maas. There is a coal shed, 18x130, not yet com- 
pleted. 

The company began business April 15, and from the 
preparations making I should judge it expects to be sell- 
ing lumber here in the next century. Manager Maas is 
well acquainted with the Indianapolis retail trade and 
has that square jaw that, wherever it is seen, means push 
and determination. If I felt that I wanted to whip a 
man I would not go out and pick the one with the square 
jaw, for I should expect he would get in the last blow. 


Meeting an Old Acquaintance. 


For years I had lost track of Edward T. Sumwalt, 
The last time I saw him was in St. Paul, where he was 
doing a commission business. Mr. Sumwalt is a man 
who knows lumber and has sold enough of it to build a 
city. He handled lumber in Lincoln, Neb., before the 
city that is the present home of Bryan had a railroad, 
He came mighty near, too, getting ahead of the rest of 
us newspaper sharps and publishing a lumber journal 
in Chicago. Immediately following the great fire he 
combined with two other men to launch the paper, but 
becoming suspicious of them he quit before the enterprise 
was under way. If Mr. Sumwalt knew the misery he 
has missed he would congratulate himself, 

You know N, F. Dalton, formerly of Vincennes, Ind. 
You certainly know of him if you took any interest in 
early association matters, for Mr. Dalton was in at the 
start of association work, and has stayed by it from that 
day to this. His firm in Indianapolis is Dalton & Mer- 
rifield, and as I stepped into the office Mr. Merrifield was 
about to start for Richmond to adjust a loss for the 
lumbermen’s mutual. Mr. Merrifield says that the in- 
surance company is growing and doing finely. As such 
companies are in the habit of doing, this one is raising 
Cain with the rates of the old line concerns. One yard 
man told me that heretofore he had paid $1.80 and that 
now he gets a rate of 80 cents in the mutual. 

I asked Mr. Dalton what he knew about Mr. Sumwalt. 
“Why, come up to my house tonight and I will have 
him come over,” he replied. I inquired out Mr. Dalton’s 
home on Broadway; there was Mr. Sumwalt and, with 
our heels cocked on the porch rail, we talked lumber un- 
til all honest folks should have been in bed, and ‘still 
there we were. Mr. Sumwalt is doing a commission 
business and like myself grows younger every year. Mr, 
Dalton’s son, Charles, has taken to scribbling as an occu- 
pation. Educated at Harvard and abroad, instead of 
handling boards he will swing the little thing that is 
more powerful than the sword. A New York publishing 
house will bring out a novel of his the coming fall. 
Together we went to see the great Hoosier poet, but that 
morning he had started for Georgia. Here in Indianap- 
olis all love Riley. 

Onions and Lumber, 

When Mr. Dalton and I were talking about the con- 
sumption of lumber in out of the way places he took a 
statement from his desk showing a sale of 140,000 feet, 
and said the lumber went into onion crates. “We will 





“Intruding on another occupant.” 


go out to the onion farm tomorrow, if you like,” said he 
I do like to see those things about which everybody 18 
not scribbling, and then tell you something about them. 
So in due time away we sped on the trolley for an 11- 
mile ride in the country. We went straight out on Wash- 
ington street, a street that is so named from the fact 
that it was the old national road that led directly from 
St. Louis to Washington. Over this road the congress 
men and senators would travel when on their way t0 
the national capital to take up their duties as law mak- 
ers. When going along this street I thought how aston- 
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ished the shades of these old statesmen who plugged 
along on horseback would be if they saw us flying along 
in a fine car propelled by electricity! 

This is the largest onion set farm in the world, and 
contains fifty-three acres. I hope you will. keep your 
ears open while I give you these figures so that you may 
know what may be done-in an agricultural line in this 
glorious country of ours. Horace Greeley never saw the 
like of it, and though I am a better farmer than the 
great New York editor ever dreamed of being I had never 
seen the like of it. You know what onion sets are. They 
are those little onions for which we pay about 15 cents 
a quart at the grocery, and then set them out in our 
girdens hoping to get large onions from them. We 
sometimes sow seed and get large onions from it, The 
seed that produces large onions and these sets are iden- 
tical. For sets the seed is sown so thick that the onions 
are stunted in growth. They do not have room in which 
to grow. Mr. Page, of the seed firm of Huntington & Page, 
was with us, and fortunately he was not afraid to talk. 
The seed is sown very thick in drills about a foot apart. 
The onions are cultivated by hand and must, be worked 
and worked to keep the weeds out. A hundred and 
twenty-five men, women and children were at work dig- 
ging the sets.. No michinery has been invented that will 
do this. They are lifted out with a small fork and then 
picked up; they are then sifted to get the dirt out, and 
poured into crates. For digging a shilling a bushel is 
paid, and some boys earn their $2 a day. Many earn 
$1.50 a day. These fifty-three acres will produce this 
year 25,000 bushels of sets. “We hope to clear $20,000 





“Distinction between a man and a mule.” 


on the crop,” said Mr. Page. Eighteen thousand bushels 
of these sets, in one lot, will go to Texas. It takes a 
little spare change to carry on the business, however. 
To start with, several thousand dollars worth of seeds 
must be planted with a faith in providence that it will 
come forth and multiply. The labor bill is heavy, more 
than $3,000 being paid for digging alone. Then there 
are other thousands to be put in crates, storage sheds, 
tents for the diggers etc., but look at the returns! I 
immediately wrote to my best girl that we would sell 
our old black cow and put our three-acre farm into onion 
sets. 

I speak of this enterprise in a most kindly way, for 
I am a friend of the onion. If somebody would make 
onion eating fashionable he would benefit the health of 
the world. As it is now we are regular wooden heads 
when it comes to a consideration of the onion. If we 
were as careful of our reputations as we are that our 
breath shall not have the odor of onions we would be 
angels as compared with what we are. 


Good Planing Mills. 


This is not saying that all your planing mills are not 
good, for they are. But you know [I have to keep saying 
something all the time. It is necessary to ring in 
changes, and when doing that no invidious comparison 
is meant. The Indianapolis Manufacturers & Carpen- 
ters’ Union is a long name and locally they abbreviate it 
by calling it the “Dutch mill.” When the company was 
orginized several carpenters who it was thought could 
draw trade were given stock, and thus the name Union 
was run in. It is a straight stock company, however. 
It is a fine outfit. There are electric fans in the office, 
and my room was so uncomfortably warm at the hotel 
that if I had not thought they would be afraid I would 
run off with some of their planing machines I would 
have begged the privilege of sleeping under these fans. 
The heat was such I might have asked to sleep in the 
yard, but for fear of intruding on another occupant. An 
Indianapolis lumberman said to me that he doubted if 
another planing mill in the city had made money. Now, 
mind you, don’t shoot me for saying this, for I am only 
quoting. I could hold up my hand and swear that some 
of them have not made money, but I could not make the 
assertion so sweeping 1s this lumberman did. The plant 
18 a fine one and looks like business from beginning to 
end. The mill is kept clean and the employees go about 
their work as though they knew it. The mill does little 
out-of-town work, local jobs keeping it busy. I think 
that Secretary H. F. Sprandel was glad to see me, for 
when I told him I must go he laid his hand on my shoul- 
der and invited me to come again. 

_ The Balke & Krauss Company has one of the prettiest 
little mills I have seen. The company’s plant was burned 
four years ago, and everything is new and clean. The 
Interior finish of a court house is being shipped to West 
Virginia. This concern has been in the Toner and 


planing mill business for the alleged fatal thirteen years. 
Before that time it was selling coal exclusively. Then 
came the striking of natural gas, and thinking that its 
coal business was everlastingly done for the company 
went into lumber. Its coal trade is coming back, how- 
ever, and it is expected that a few years later it will be 
as heavy as it was before it was crowded out by gas. 
This company has a great location. On one side the 
capitol is so near that when the Indiana politicians get 
to ems by the Eternal that this and that is so and 
dodging behind the pillars for fer: that the arguments 
may be clinched by the hurling of inkstands, the hubbub 
may be heard out in the coal yard of the Balke & Krauss 
Company. On the other side of the company’s premises a 
stone may be thrown into Military park. Mr. Balke is 
one of those friendly, social Germans whom it does a 
white man’s heart good to meet. 

E. H. Eldridge, of the E. H. Eldridge Lumber Com- 
pany, is fat and jolly. That is the kind of man I like 
to meet, for if it were not for such men as Mr. Eldridge 
and myself I sometimes think the world would go to 
seed. It is a trial of patience to endure those men who 
are always so sober and take things so mighty seriously. 
Don’t you know that mules are serious and sober? Sure- 
ly there ought to, be some line of distinction between a 
man and amule. Mr, Eldridge spreads over the country 
with the output of his mill, having gone as far west as 
Colorado Springs. 

When A. A. Wilkinson, secretary of the Greer-Wil- 
kinson Lumber Company, the largest line yard concern in 
Indianapolis, and also jobbers of sash and doors, heard I 
was in town he sent me his card which he said would in- 
troduce me to the managers of any of the company’s 
nineteen yards I might visit in Indiana. At a distance 
of several blocks I tipped my hat to Mr. Wilkinson, and 
a few days later when we met we came near talking arms 
off each other. This courtesy was in marked contrast 
with the action of a line yard proprietor in the north- 
west who, knowing I was to visit the territory in which 
he has yards, settled down in his chair and said he did 
not permit his local managers to talk. But I'll bet you 
$4 that about twelve of them cid talk. Mr. Greer came 
in and the three of us settled some big lumber prob- 
lems. 

Mr, Wilkinson says that his yards have done a good 
business this season and can see nearly enough work in 
sight to carry them through. He thinks that south of 
the Wabash railroad nearly 75 percent of the frame tim- 
ber used in ordinary building is cut from native timber. 
This dimension runs in price from $1 to $1.50 a hundred, 
all lumber and timber in this section being quoted by the 
hundred instead of by the thousand. This use of native 
timber cuts seriously into the sales of many yard men. 
One dealer in Illinois told me that his dimension sales 
were very small and that probably three-quarters of the 
siding that went on the moderate priced buildings was 
also cut by the little mills in the vicinity. 

In a big town like Indianapolis it was impossible in 
the few days which flew like a weaver’s shuttle to see all 
the yard men. I was sorry I did not see them all, but 
we simply didn’t happen to come together. 


Machinery and Machinery Men. 


N. A. Gladding, vice president and secretary of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., is a jolly fellow. On the Hoo-Hoo list he 
holds a magical number within the first 100, and as I 
remember it the claim to that magical number cost Mr. 
Gladding the supper for about as many fellows as could 
get around a table. An Arkansas mill man claimed the 
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number, but the supper took it. Thus it turns out 
that even Hoo-Hoo is a respecter of good things to eat. 
Mr. Gladding also bears the proud title of ex-Snark of 
the Universe. 

I had no idea that the floors of the Atkins saw works 
are ten acres in extent. Mr. Gladding was busy selling 
a big bill of saws by telephone, so handing me a little ther- 
mometer by which I could take my own temperature in 
any room we might visit he placed me in charge of 
Chief Clerk E. W. Clark and, charging him that he re- 
turn with me with all my fingers intact and no holes 
burned through me, we stripped for the half day’s tramp 
and lit out, as thd classics read. I could make a saw 
now, but of course I cannot tell you how, for the process 
is patented. I stopped in front of a long row of im- 
mense grindstones and thought how lucky we are at times 
without knowing it. If in my boyhood days the grind- 
vtone I was required to turn on which my grandfather 


sharpened his scythes and axes had been as large as one 
of these there would have been nothing left of me. As 
it was there was not much left of me. Maybe I have not 
told you that I was probably the slimsiest, most. bloodless 
kid that ever pulled through alive. Once when I was 
6 or 7 years old they thought I was dead sure, and got 
together the clothes in which to lay me away. And 
during those years I would hear the most beautiful music 
imaginable. I would call the folks and wonder that 
they, too, could not hear it. I have this theory: I was 
so near the border line that the music from the other 
side reached my ears. But I got over it. I took to 
newspaper work, became coarse, gross, aldermanic in 
form, and the music ceased. I imagine we could enjoy 
many of the delights of heaven here. if only we could 
remain apart from these things of the world which drag 
us down spiritually. 

To make a circular saw the plate goes through about 
fifteen processes. When making the 60-foot band saws 
the room will not accommodate them, and they are 
shoved into tubes which reach clear over into the next 
county. There is fireworks all over the premises, the 
emery wheels throwing out the sparks in steady streams. 
I wish I could tell you all about the works, but that 
would be impossible were the whole paper at my disposal ; 
therefore I may as well cut it off here as anywhere. 
But I will add this: Mr. Gladding has his hand on the 
throttle valve of a monster institution. On our return 
to the business office I should judge from the appearance 
of Mr. Clark’s desk that the export orders had piled up 
while we were out. 

Such a town as Indianapolis comes mighty near floor- 
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ing me. I feel more at home out in Iowa, under the elm 
trees in my pasture, watching my old black cow lazily 
nipping the grass, than I do in a big city where every 
minute I am kept on a jump to keep from being run over 
by the trolley cars and every meal time am obliged to 
inquire my way back to the hotel. About the happiest 
moment I had in Indiana’s capital was when Charles L. 
Barnett, the good natured sash and door purveyor, man- 
ager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, said to 
me that if I got out of money to come around. He must 
have seen that I was flying high, knew that my modesty 
kept me from asking for money from home every day, 
and wanted me to have all the fun possible in his city. 
That was an act for your life! When a man offers to 
share his purse he is the fellow for me. I like to see 
such a man succeed. 

The Anson-Hixon branch here must be feeding on nour- 
ishing rations, for it is growing fat. As the story teller 
would say, a wilderness of orders was sorted out await- 
ing shipment. The company has added annex after 
annex, and it needn’t surprise you should you hear of it 
doing so some more. If you take a healthy plant, set it 
in the right kind of soil and then give it proper care it 
is bound to grow. There is no hocus pocus or anything 
else mysterious about it. Apply the same principle to 
the growth of a business and we hit the nail on the 
head, 

In this place I saw pickets and fancy shingles which 
were cut from the refuse of the mill in Merrill, Wis. 
Some of the planing mill men who are throwing away a 
lot of stuff ought to come around and make these an 
object lesson. 

The Standard Dry Kiln Company is in its new three- 
story, 56x110 feet, brick home. Vice President Hussey 
led me into President Elliott’s room, and throwing care 
to the wind we sat there and chatted as informally as 
we would were we barefooted school boys with our pants 
legs rolled up. Mr. Elliott is a trifle modest and let the 
rest of us do the great bulk of éalking. He listened most 
respectfully, however, and it is a greater quality to listen 
than to talk any time. The stalwart Mr. Hussey rolled 
out chunks of sound sense larger than any man could 
throw into a cart. “We are always busy, but we have 
time to give our attention to anybody who comes to our 

lace of business,” was one of the remarks he made. “It 
is rot for a business man to call himself so engaged that 
he keeps callers waiting 1s I was kept waiting in a 
certain house the other day. No mattey how many 
men come here I want to know what they have, as pos- 
sibly it is something that may be of value to me.” Since 
that time I have had a little experience that carried me 
back to Mr. Hussey’s remarks. I handed my card to a 
yard man who, instead of saying “How are you?” kept 
on figuring. Then he stopped on figuring and whistled 
a tune. Then he fished out a cigar and coolly set to 
smoking it. Then I lit out. You and I are very much to 
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blame if we permit any man to make monkeys of us for 
more than ten minutes on a stretch. 

I should hate to have Mr. Hussey hit me once as hard 
as he could. I envy a man who has such a physique. I 
have physique enough myself, but it is not evenly dis- 
tributed. i sometimes think that I ought to be taken 
by the heels and shaken. As Mr. Hussey was once man- 
ager of the Queen’s Printing Company, of Montreal, he 
lays a mild claim to being a newspaper man with the rest 
of us. His sons also lean in that direction. One of them 
was for a time connected with the Chicago Tribune, and 
another is now employed on the Record-Herald of that 
city. But, wise boys, they took to the advertising de- 
partments of the papers. They must have learned when 
young how rapidly the scribblers who lead a Bohemian 
life and move the world with their lead pencils get rich, 
and avoided the temptation. 

[I called twice at the office of the National Dry Kiln 
Company but did not find the man I wanted to see. As 
has been said before, I cannot be held accountable for 
people not being at home. I am willing, aye anxious, to 
add my humble mite to help to place the crown of fame 
on the brow of the good fellow, but in order to do so I 
must meet him face to face. These notes will slide down 
the groove of time to history, and there must be no 
guess work about them. 

The lark does not beat me up; therefore I was roam- 
ing around the Sinker-Davis Company’s plant for an 
hour before Secretary Bliss came in. At the Indiana 
hardwood mills I see the circular rigs put out by these 
shops very much in evidence. The company was shipping 
a band mill to Kentucky. Mr. Bliss says the shops are 
so full of small work he hardly knows which end he 
stands on. He didn’t word it precisely like that, but it 
was what he meant. He calls small work the self-feed 
rib saws which are going like hot cakes. 
us saw mill men have learned, our mills have periods for 
giving out. I don’t know whether it is owing to the 
stage of the moon, because we started up on Friday or 
what it is, but surely there come these periods. It fol- 
lows that there are periods of repairs, and the Sinker- 
Davis people are passing through such a period. Pul- 
leys and such chicken feed are wanted by fast express. 
I had seen the ad of these people for so many years in 
the LuMBERMAN that I thought I would know them in 
the dark, and it astonished me when I found it was 
necessary to have Secretary Bliss pointed out. 

A great deal of fine work is turned out from the 
Indiana planing mills, so called, much of it veneered, and 
to a man the planing mill proprietors appeared to take 
pride in the fact that the veneer they use is made right 
at home. Several of them told me that in this respect 
they were doubly blessed, as the old hymn reads. ‘To see 
one of these veneer factories I called upon my big feet 
to cirry me up the railroad track to the mill of the In- 
diana Lumber & Veneer Company. The superintendent 
would not let me in, but he was as anxious as a boy to 
go fishing to find 0. M. Pruitt, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, and of course Mr. Pruitt said, “Cer- 
tainly.” There are secret processes employed in this mill, 
and every tramp who comes along does not get in. The 
superintendent is the watch dog, yet I knew the dear old 
fellow wanted me to go in to see his patent veneer saw. 
Saw or no saw, he must obey orders, and that is what 
an employee should do every time. 

No knives are used here, and it has the reputation of 
being the largest mill, with saws exclusively, in existence. 
There is a band saw for fitting the cants for the veneer 
mills, there being six of the latter with 20-gage saws. 
Veneer one-twentieth of an inch in thickness is sawed. 
Oak is largely cut; there is some sycamore and occa- 
sionally a walnut log. The company has a hardwood 
lumber yard, all logs not being suitable for good veneer, 
hence the name “Lumber” in the title of the concern. 
The log yard came near entrancing me. If the hardwood 
saw mill man could lay his hands on such a lot of logs 
he would be happy if it were in the province of saw logs 
to make him happy. There are fine, straight logs up to 
forty inches and more in diameter. “We bring them in 
from anywhere in the state we can find them, and have 
even gone into Ohio for logs,” said Mr. Pruitt. This is 
one of the two veneer mills in Indianapolis. Undoubtedly 
the manufacture of veneers will be a growing industry. 


: * 
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AN IOWA SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

Secretary James F, Ewart, of the Northwestern lowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a call 
dated Cherokee, Iowa, August 10, for the semi-annual 
meeting of that organization, of which the following is 
a copy: 

The semi-annual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retuil 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held in Spencer, Iowa, 
Thursday, August 22, headquarters at the Earling hotel. The 
morning session will be called promptly at 10:30 o'clock. 
This is a very important meeting, just at the be inning of 
fall trade, when all disputes and difficulties should be set- 
tled. Many matters of interest to you’ are ‘sure to come up 
at this time which will need your personal attention. Your 
presence at this meeting is earnestly requested. You owe 
this to your business, your competitor and to your assocla- 
tion. We will expect you. 

Social Feature. 

The dealers of Spencer have very kindly chartered one of 
the steamers at Okoboji lake for the afternoon and evening of 
the 22nd for the purpose of entertaining their friends in the 
trade. They extend a hearty invitation to all. Those wish- 
ing to take this trip can‘leave Spencer at 3 p. m., return- 
ing at 10 p. m. In their invitation.the Spencer dealers -ex- 
press their wish for a large turnout. Let’s make it the 
largest meeting we have ever held. Let’s make them char- 
ter two steamers, Everybody come. Don’t forget Aug. 22. 


The Northwestern Iowa association‘s semi-annual con- 


ventions are always fraught with matters of exceptional ' 


importance and the incidental entertainment is most 
attractive and enjoyable. The indications point to a 
largely attended and profitable meeting. : 


Then, as all of - 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Paucity of western receipts of anthracite coal con- 
tinues the critical phase of the markets. To August 1 
the movement of anthracite to Lake Superior ports 
reached a total of 274,698 tons, against 317,363 tons to 
the same period last year and 392,523 tons to August I, 
1899. To Lake Michigan the receipts to August 1 are 
estimated to have been fully 25 percent less than a 
year ago, and as the present month progresses it is 
making a record little if any different from its prede- 
cessors, There is no present danger, however, in this 
situation. Consumption of anthracite is moderate in- 
deed, but the possible gravity lies in the inability to 
procure the fuel when it is needed. The daily news- 
papers have fleeting notices of minor troubles in the 
mining regions. The men are disposed to quit work on 
slight provocation and a student of human nature 
reads therefrom the lesson that the laboring man does 
not differ from the capitalist, in that he never knows 
when he has enough. Strew the pathway of the miner 
with metaphorical roses, give him everything he desires 
by way of wages and conditions of labor; like his 
brother, the capitalist, who first sets his mark at, say, 
$1,000,000, the attainment brings another ideal farther 
ahead. Reasoning by analogy the possibility of idle- 
ness in the mines this fall is at least as great as it 
would be had the men not won their fight last fall. 
This is, of course, pure speculation. There are no great 
issues rising up that point to dissensions at the mines, 
and the chances are perhaps that there will be no 
trouble. It is only the statistical situation that be- 
comes interesting in view of the possibility of trouble. 

Turning to the actual market in the west, there is 
greater activity than would have been predicated from 
trade at the close of July. It has been a year of sur- 
prises and the surprises are not exhausted. August is 
making a name for itself in the anthracite trade, mod- 
est but honorable. The ups and downs of trade are well 
nigh eliminated. Just as prices have been stable, so 
have the inquiries maintained regularity and evenness. 
The midsummer depression has not appeared, nor has 
there been an unseemly scramble for coal. August 
from present appearances will show in the west a heav- 
ier volume of business than did July. There is buying 
by both large and small dealers in moderate quantities 
and the aggregate is fully up to the limitations of sup- 
ply. It is doubtful if the stocks of anthracite at Chi- 
cago are making decided gains. The boats on the lakes 
continue to show a preference for trading on Lake 
Superior. There is a glimmer of hope from the easier 
conditions pervading the iron ore markets that the 
despised coal trade will rise a few points in the esti- 
mation of vesselmen and there is the further hope that 
the grain now coming to Chicago will also prove a mag- 
net of enough power to pull traffic hitherward. And so 
the future presents an alluring aspect. Prices are strong. 
Circular is being maintained and nowhere are there even 
whisperings of concessions. It is take or leave, at your 
choice; the one and only price is before you. 

The personal clement has appeared in the bituminous 
trade during the past few days to the detriment of 
values. It is a day of combinations and stable prices 
more than ever before, but an occasional outbreak is 
perhaps to be anticipated until the new harness shall 
wear comfortably. The dock people on Lake Michigan 
are not in complete accord and prices of some of the 
choice bituminous coals that come west by lake have 
been shaded 10 or 15 cents a ton for shipment to coun- 
try points. It may not last long and the reaction may 
place values on a firmer pedestal than ever, for the 
current evolutions in the niarket are otherwise harden- 
ing. Originating among the ultimate consumers there 
is something of a stir that is being carried by progres- 
sion to the mines and in the latter quickening produc- 
tion. Demand is improving almost everywhere. There 
is more life than has appeared in three months. The 
noticeable quality about this demand jis its generality. 
It seems as if every dealer were preparing for business 
once more. Chilly nights are approaching and houses 
will soon be damp unless fires be kindled. Inquiries 
for coal are issuing from every town and hamlet. These 
are but the premonitory signs of coming trade. There 
was utter dearth during the memorable torridity of 
July and the first freshening breeze of trade seems 
greater than the fuller drafts to follow. The awak- 
ening is just a little earlier than usual and for that 
reason some doubts as to its permanence may exist. 
Values have not been boosted any as yet, but for the 
better grades of domestic coal the activity is markedly 
better and in a few of the products of Indiana and 
Illinois there is actual scarcity with mines running full. 
The threshing trade has also helped this new demand 
for domestic grades, where the coal is used commonly for 
both purposes. 

For steam coals proper the markets languish. The 
temper is not at all cheerful. Many operators have 
their fill of contracts and are no longer in the market 
for the business that remains open, but enough compe- 
tition remains to make the bidding lively and buyers 
are not averse to an encouragement of these conditions. 
There has been some depression because of the steel 
strike, but the action of the Amalgamated Association 
at South Chicago has saved to the steam trade a heavy 
tonnage, which a few days earlier it was feared might 
be lost. However, there has been some interruption to 
manufacturing in the west because of a scarcity of 
material, consequent upon the strike. 

An occasional report is heard about the. progress of 





the proposed combination of Illinois mines. The pro- 
moters seem to be proceeding by districts, for in some 
districts there are producers who aver they have not 
been approached by any one requesting options for 
their coal properties, Nevertheless all seem to have 
heard something in an indirect way about the proposed 
plan, which may not unfold wholly for some months. 


PARE 
LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT BUFFALO. 

2 multitude of letters re- 
ceived by the LUMBERMAN 
this week from east, west, 
north and south presage a 
bumper attendance at Buffa- 
lo during the week Septem- 
ber 15-22, Lumbermen’s 
Week. The number of those 
who intend visiting the Pan- 
American Exposition during 
that time only will be 
swelled by the number, now 
estimated in high figures, 
who will go directly there 
from the Hoo-Hoo Annual at 
Norfolk during the week pre: 
ceding, and other lumbermen from all directions will be 
in attendance part or all of the week. According to 
some estimates, Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-Ameri- 
can will witness the largest gathering of those in the 
trade ever congregated in this country. For the benefit 
of all of these and in response to a somewhat numerous 
request the LUMBERMAN reproduces the circular letter, 
published last week, issued by Secretary Eugene F. 
Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, of the 
Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Association: 


The week of mg pened 15-22 (note the change) has been 
decided upon as Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American 
Ixxposition, at which time it is hoped that the lumber fra- 
ternity of the nation will gather in force to enjoy the beau- 
ties of this world-famed and magnificent exposition. 

Thursday, September 19, you are invited to participate 
in a lumbermen’s convention, to be held in the temple of 
musie on the exposition grounds at 2 p. m. sharp, for the 
purpose of general information and acquaintance. There 
will be addresses etc. by lumbermen of national repute, 

The secretaries of the various state and loca] lumber deal- 
ers’ associations will hold a conference on some: day during 
the week (to be determined later) which all official repre- 
sentatives of the trade are invited to attend. Headquarters 
will be at Merchants’ Exchange, Board of Trade _ building, 
where competent persons will be in charge, and where mail 
or telegrams may be addressed. All lumbermen are requested 
to register there on arrival, 

Buffalo has arranged to take care comfortably of 150,000 
persons per night. The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Exchange will 
undertake to find hotels and boarding houses for those who 
desire. Special hotel accommodations can be secured by 
writing Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo, stating about what 
rate you are willing to pay. 

It is confidently expected that this will be the largest gath- 
ering of any special line of business at the exposition, and 
the managers express the purpose of leaving nothing undone 
to make it one of the most satisfactory to the visitors. Let 
us make an effort to fully tax their ability by a large at- 
tendance during this especial week. 

All railroads offer special rates during September. West- 
ern lumbermen going via Chicago can denend upon a rare of 
not exceeding $13 by the Wabash and $14.50 by the L. 8. & 
M. 8., and $13 by the Grand Trunk for the round trip, Chi- 
cago and return, time limit ten days, 


The Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers has taken up the matter of Lumber- 
men’s Week officially, though the association’s Bulletin, 
and after commenting on the circular announcement of 
the event the Bulletin offers the following: 


The idea occurs that a good many of our members have been 
pleanns a trip to the — but have not yet decided 
ust when they will Fo. Why not make your arrangements 
to take in the exposition during Lumbermen’s Week, when 
it will be cool and pleasant at Buffalo, and go with a party 
of your fellow members ‘from Kansés City? It is not the 
purpose to get up what might be termed strictly an associa- 
tion excursion Gortan, he summer, the plan having been aban- 
doned, and a trip to Buffalo in a party to attend during Lum- 
bermen’s Week will serve the same purpose. 

Following out the idea that it would be a pleasant occasion 
if a number of our members and their families who are plan- 
ning to go to Buffalo could go in a party, thereby renewing 
pleasant acquaintances made at our conventions and on our 
excursions, an ideal trip to Buffalo at a moderate cost is pro- 
»0sed as follows: Via Kansas City, St. Louls and Cleveland 
y_rail and from Cleveland to Buffalo by boat. 

Believing that quite a Berry of ‘our members and their 
friends will be glad to avail themselves of an opportunity of 
this kind, your secretary has seen the officials of the Missouri 
Pacific railway and the Big Four railway, who promise in the 
event that.a party of lumbermen of our association will go 
together to reserve Pullman cars especially for‘our party clear 
through from Kansas City, and the Big Four road, which also 
controls the boat line from Cleveland to Buffalo, will also 
reserve berths on the boat for. our party. : 

The itinerary of the trip will be as follows: Leave Kansas 
City over the Missouri Pacific railway on the night of Sep- 
tember 14 on either the 9:15 or 10:45 train, arriving in St. 
Louis on the —— of Sunday. September 15, in time to 
secure breakfast at St. Louis before leaving at 8:30 a. m. 
on the elegant Big Four express. * * * Indianapolis will be 
reached at 2:30 p, m., and the party will get into Cleveland 
at 10 P. m. A walk of one block from the railroad station 
will bring you to the boat. a palatial steamer, which will pull 
out after our party is aboard, affording a delightful ride by 
water to Buffalo, arriving there Mouday morning, September 
16. in time for breakfast. 

The rates to the exposition from principal cities are quite 
low, and the regular rates in effect September 14 will be 
effective. We have a guaranty that the railroad and boat 
fare for the round TP will not exceed $25.50 per person from 
Kansas City, or $18 from St. Louis, with a ten-day limit, and 
it_is quite likely that by September 14 a lower rate will be in 
effect. In this connection we will say that any rate to Buf- 
falo lower than as above stated, which may be in effect over 
any line at the time of starting, will be protected by the Big , 
Four road_ The cost of reservations in Pullman and boat 
will be $5.50 per berth, one or two persons, from Kansas City, 
or $3.50 from St. Louis, . 

Our members who would like to take this delightful trip 
can secure any further information they may desire by writ- 
ing to Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, who wil] refer the letters 
[ioe 7 iad to the proper officials, who can give any information 
wanted. 





RAARAAAASASASASAA 
A Nebraska Crop Estimate. 

NeBRASKA Crry, Nes., Aug. 12.—In this county and vicinity 
the corn crop was damaged by the recent drouth fully 40 
to 50 percent, and the fall pasture is equally as bad. Pas- 
turage may improve by good rains from now on during 
August and September, but corn is past improvement. 

, D. P. Rorre & Co. 
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The Excursion to Norfolk. 

The additional interest that has been aroused in the 
coming annual at Norfolk is evidenced in part by the 
numerous inquiries received by the LUMBERMAN since 
its publication last week of the itinerary and rates 
east-bound, and in response to some of these that in- 
formation is reproduced herewith, together with the out- 
line of the program as advised by the committee on en- 
tertainment: 

Details of the Excursion. 


Anticipation is not always followed by realization. A 
journey, long or short, directs the mind, especially if the 
route selected is new, into channels of pleasant expect- 
ancy. In these days of progress and agnosie of novel 
invention to railway equipment for the annihilation of 
space and the safety and comfort of the traveler, one 
should well consider the transportation service offered 
for patronage. The Big Four-Chesapeake & Ohio route, 
with its well ballasted and smooth track, through a 
country replete with objects of interest, with its luxur- 
ious Pullman sleepers, dining and observation cars, make 
the trip all that could be desired. 

From Chicago to Cincinnati, fertile farms, towns and 
hamlets, neat, active and progressive, divert the eye. 
From Indianapolis the scenery grows more picturesque. 
At Sunman the hills commence to rise in majesty, adding 
variety and tone to the view. At Lawrenceburg the Ohio 
river is reached and followed a distance of thirty miles 
to Cincinnati. Here the train crosses the huge bridge 
spanning the Ohio river to Kentucky, where new scenes 
come into view and our “colored brethren” grow more 
numerous. From Cincinnati to Huntington, W. Va., the 
line follows the Ohio river. From Huntington you com- 
mence to approach and ascend the mountains of West 
Virginia and Virginia, following the winding course of 
the Kanawha and through miles of the grandest moun- 
tain, river and cinon scenery in America. Passing White 
Sulphur Springs, with its fine hotel and numerous cot- 
tages; Staunton, Va.; Charlottesville, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson (Monticello) ; Gordonsville, the Shen- 
andoah and Piedmont valleys and on to Richmond, with 
its wealth of historical relics and associations, colonial, 
revolutionary and of the civil war, whence the line fol- 
lows the James river to Old Point Comfort. Here are 
located Fortress Monroe, the largest fort in the world 
next to Gibraltar; the great ship yards, where the new 
battleship Missouri is building; Portsmouth navy yard 
ete., all within easy reach. 

From Old Point Comfort the great liners of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Company leave every evening except 
Sunday and arrive at New York about 4 o’clock the fol- 
lowing afternoon, a most delightful sail along the Jersey 
coast, many of whose famous resorts can be seen from 
the vessel. 

The schedule from Chicago to Old Point is as fol- 
lows: Leave Chicago at 1 p. m. daily except. Sunday, 
arrive Cincinnati at 9.05 p. m.; leave Cincinnati at 9.10 
p. m., arrive Richmond 3.30 and Old Point Comfort 6.30 
Pp. m. , 
The Norfolk Annual. 


The committee on entertainment for the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual at Norfolk, Va., September 9, of which A. H. 
Potter, of Norfolk, is chairman, has arranged a most 
attractive. program for visitors, of which the follow- 
Ing synopsis will convey some faint idea: 


Outline of Program. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

9:09 a. m.—First business meeting called to order. 
Prayer. Address of welcome and responses. Appointment of 
committees. 

2.00 p. m,—Business meeting of the Osirian Cloister, fol- 
lowed by tug trip around the harbor and visit to saw mill 
plants and docks. 

In the evening annual concatenation and session “on the 
roof.” The ladies of Norfolk will give a reception to the 
visiting ladies at the Monticello hotel. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

9:09 a. m. to 1.09 p, m.—Business session. 
<2" the afternoon, excursion to Virginia Beach and dip in 

e surf. 

In the evening, annual banquet of the Ostrian Cloister. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p. m.—Business session. 


In the afternoon, oyster roast at Ocean View. 
In the evening, moonlight sail to capes and Old Point. 
THURSDAY, SHPTEMBER 12. 

9:09 a. m.—Business session to a conclusion, with elec- 
tion of officers, probably consuming the day. 

In the afternoon, an entertainment for the ladies. Trolley 
ride around the city. (Several features are being considered 
and the exact form of entertainment will be announced later.) 

In the evening, illustrated lecture by Bolling Arthur John- 
son, “Stories of the Old South and the New.” 

Immediately following lecture at the same theater, public 
ceremony of “embalming the Snark” and installation of new 


officers. 
a a i ee 


Lumbermen’s Excursion to the East. 


Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo Convention, Norfolk, Va., 
September 9-12, 1901. 

sumbermen’s Association Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 15-22, 1901. 


To enable delegates to attend both these conventions 
the Big Four-Chesapeake & Ohio route will make a rate 
to New York and return, going via Old Point Comfort, 
with stop-over to cover the Hoo-Hoo meeting and festivi- 
ties at Norfolk; thence via Old Dominion Line steam- 
ers (meals and berth included on boats) to New York, 
and returning on any line from New York through Buf- 
falo, with ten-day stop-over at latter point. 

From Chicago the rates will range from $33 to $35 for 
the round trip. Correspondingly low rates from all 
other western points can be secured via this route. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio route, through the Allegheny 
and Blue Ridge mountains, Shenandoah and Piedmont 
valleys and the historic region of Virginia, in connection 
with the ocean trip of eighteen hours from Old Point 
Comfort to New York, offers the most beautiful, varied 
and interesting trip in America. 

For further particulars address 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





More About the Excursion. 


Since the above was published last week a number of 
inquiries have come to hand and the gist of replies 
will be repeated here. The Big Four railway also an- 
nounces for those who do not care to go farther than 
Norfolk a round trip rate of one fare to Norfolk from 
all points within theCentral Passenger Association, which 
would be $20 from Chicago to Norfolk and return. Those 
wanting other return privileges than are permitted in 
the excursion tickets can buy a single trip ticket via 
Norfolk to New York at $20, including meals and berth 
on the Dominion Line steamer. 

Several inquiries are as to the exact date of the excur- 
sion. Inasmuch as the rate may be secured at any time 
the travel will probably be scattered over several days; 
but a party will doubtless be made up to leave Chicago 
at 1 p.m. on Saturday, September 7, arriving in Nor- 
folk Sunday evening and ready for the first day of the 
annual after a good night’s sleep. Those desiring to go 
at this time should advise as soon as possible, that 
sleeper reservations may be made. 

The round trip rate from Chicago will be either $33 
or $35, the higher rate for return via New York Central 
and Michigan Central railroads, and the lower rate for 
return over other lines enjoying a differential rate. The 
going route will be the same in both cases, as above de- 
scribed, to New York city. 

Another inquiry is as to joining the excursion at Ohio 
or other points en route. This can be done, but sleeper 
reservations should be sent here. The rate from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is either $35.05 or $33.80; from Cincinnati, 
$33.75 or $32, according to which return route is chosen. 
From other points the local agent can doubtless advise 
the exact rate. 

Dated on Friday of this week and addressed to dele- 
gates and ticket agents of connecting lines, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Big Four route has issued the following 
self-explanatory circular: 

On account of the Hoo-Hoo convention the Big Four and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Route will sell tickets to Norfolk and re- 
turn at rate of one fare for the round trip, for trains of Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, we to leave Norfolk returning not later 
than September 15. On this basis the round trip from Chi- 
cago will be $20. 

four attention is also called to our New York excursions, 
on sale daily until October 20, 1901. The going route of 
these tickets is via Big Four to Cincinnati, Chesapeake & 
Ohio to Old Point Comfort or Norfolk (stopover at Oid Point 
Comfort_or Norfolk allowed within limit of ticket) ; thence 
via Old Dominion Line steamers to New York (steamers leave 
every per except Sunday). ‘These tickets are good to re- 
turn on any line through Buffalo, at which point stopover of 
ten days is allowed. The stopover is procured by depositing 
ticket and $1 with the joint agent at Buffalo. Rates and 
routes are shown on attached circular. 

Hoo-Hoo special sleepers. will leave Chicago Saturday, 
September 7, via Big Four Route at 1 p. m. and run through 
to Newport News and Old Point Comfort without change. 
The direct ferry connection for Norfolk is made at Newport 
News; arriving time at Norfolk is 7:20 p. m. 

Further information may be had by addressing J. C. 
Tucker, general northern agent of the Big Four Route, 
or W. E. Conklyn, northwestern passenger agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, both at Chicago. 





A Pertinent Query—Push It Along. 


J. Lee Ensign, general manager of the Ensign-Os- 
kamp Company, Ocilla, Ga., says among other things 
in a letter addressed to the LUMBERMAN this week: 

The most interesting question to me peremnes now is 
how many Hoo-Hoo are going to attend the annua! meeting 
at Norfolk. I expect to be there myself and will be glad to 
see a large representation from the northwestern territory. 
Please do your best to get all the cats in your territory to 
attend. I want to meet them. 

—errerrerorn" 


A Hoosier Concatenation. 


In accordance with the announcements in previous 
issues of the LUMBERMAN, a concatenation was held at 
Terre Haute, Ind., on the evening of August 9 under the 
direction of Vicegerent Snark Charles Wolflin, of the 
southern district of Indiana, That the event was one of 
more than ordinary local importance in’Terre Haute is 


evidenced by the fact that the daily press of that aty, 
preceding and succeeding the concatenation, devoted col- 
umns of space to it—with the usual weird spelling of 
Hoo-Hoo nomenclature characteristic of the average daily 
newspaper reporter. The accompanying cut was con- 
tributed by the Terre Haute Daily Tribune, The candi- 
dates marched through the principal streets of Terre 
Haute, tied together with clothes line and preceded by 
members of the order in Hoo-Hoo robes. The ceremo- 
nies were held in the Commercial Club rooms and lasted 
until long after midnight, the following officers presid- 
ing; Snark, Charles S. Wolflin; Senior Hoo-Hoo, E. R. 
Cooledge; Junion Hoo-Hoo, D. S. Menasco; Bojum, R. G. 
Burke; Scrivenoter, Wallace P. Hubbard; Jabberwock, 
John R. Walls; Custocatian, W. W. Wilson; Arcanoper, 
Frank Mesker; Gurdon, W. R. Hunter. The initiates 
were: 

Alva Barian Tresslar, Miland, Ark. 

August Henry Fromme, Terre Haute. ° 

Albert Dale Houff, Terre Haute. 

Charles Franklin Propst, Paris, II. 

Frank Crobett Neimeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Lewis Kleemeyer, Alden Bridge, La. 

Claude Abraham Hill, Landborn. 

North Buntin Steele, Terre Haute. 

Henry “Splinter” Kniptasch, Terre Haute. 

Charles Clifton Sheppard, Greenville, Mo. 

Robert “Drawpoker” Snider, Terre Haute. 

Charles Franklin “Nocare’ McCabe, Terre Haute. 

The attendance of full fledged kittens included many 
from out of town, some from quite distant points, and 
the participants would have numbered many more had 
it not been for the excessively hot: weather. The usual 
“on the roof” session followed the concatenation proper, 
in the banquet hall of the Terre Haute house, where the 
erstwhile purblind and those before made acquainted with 
the light of Hoo-Hoo, with their guests, enjoyed tne fol- 
lowing menu, locally denominated a “..11 of fur’: 

Me-e-e-0-ow ! 
Blue Points, “Half Bark Off.” 
Celery, “‘From the Cellar.” 
Terrapin ‘Terre Hautepin,.” Olives “From the Roof.” 
Sherry “Early in the Fight.” 
Catfish “No Stories.” 

Cucumbers “a la Paregoric.” 

Beans “Like Mother Used to Bake.” 
Tenderloin of Beef “Not Embalmed.” 

Mushrooms “Grown on the Fence.” 

String Beans “Curtailed.” 

Hoo-Heo Punch “Kittens Beware.” 

Tomato and Lettuce Salad “Grown Near the Onion Bed.” 

Assorted Cakes “Furred.” 
Neapolitan Ice Cream ‘Kittens’ Delight.” 
Fruits “Of Many Fights.” 
Roquefort Cheese “Embalmed.” 
Coffee “Black.” Cigars “Last Me-eow.” 

The concatenation was a success throughout, resulted 
in the initiation of a most excellent class of worthy 
Hoo-Hoo material and reflected great credit on Vicege- 
rent Snark Wolflin and his assistants. 





Notes of the Order. 

Vicegerent A. W. Ellenberger, of the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, will hold a concatenation at Cleveland on 
the evening of August 31. Vicegerent Ellenberger is 
being assisted in the arrangements for this concatena- 
tion by ex-Vicegerent J. J. Wemple. The concatenation 
is expected to be a notable one and constitute a fitting 
close to Mr. Ellenberger’s successful administration of 
his office. 

The Southwestern Passenger Bureau has announced 
participation in the one-rate fare made by the south- 
western association to the Hoo-Hoo annual at Norfolk. 
This gives the low rate of one fare for the round trip to 
members in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. It is ex- 
pected that through the efforts of Vicegerent W. H. Nor- 
ris, of Houston, Tex., and L. J. Parks, general passenger 
and ticket agent of the Southern Pacific, a special party 
will be made up, starting at Houston and picking up 
members at other east Texas points and in Louisiana. 
It is thought that two full sleepers at least will be 


secured. 
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A LONG ISLAND COMBINATION. 

PatcHocuE, L. I., Aug. 10.—The combination of lum- 
ber interests of Suffolk county, referred to in several 
recent issues of the LUMBERMAN, has become an accom- 
plished fact in the incorporation on August 9 at the 
county seat of the Suffolk County Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, with authorized capital stock of $2,000,000, of 
which $1,200,000 is 6 percent cumulative preferred 
stock and $800,000 common stock. The directors named 
are: 

Charles Wood, Amityville; Frederick 8. Bunce, Babylon ; 
John E. King, lelsp : oseph Beet, Patchogue ; George M. 
Vail, Riverhead; Sherman Gerard, Patchogue; Robert Nuns, 
Sayville; Alanson P. Rogers, Westhampton; J. a Cor- 
win, Southampton; George L. Penny, Mattituck, and J. 
Madison Wells, Greenport. ; 

The Easthampton Lumber Company, with mills an 
yards at Easthampton, Sag Harbor and Bridgehampton, 
and Goldsmith & Tuthill, of Cutchogue and New Suffolk, 
are the only outstanding concerns of moment in the 
county. The business of the following concerns will be 
absorbed by the combine: 

Charles Wood & Son, Amityville and Babylon; E. Bailey 
& Sons, Patchogue and Islip; Robert Nuns, Sayville; N, B. 
Rogers & Son, Westhampton; Hampton Lumber Company, 
Southampton; Corwin & Vall, Riverhead; George L. Penny, 
Mattituck; J. M. Wells & Son, Greenport. 


Subscription lists will be opened on August 19 and 
close on August 31 for the preferred stock. he com- 
mon stock and a large part of the preferred has been 
taken by the present members of the combination, who 
are to continue to manage their respective plants for at 
least five years. 

George M. Vail, of Riverhead, who has been the secre- 
tary of the committee which has had charge of organizing 
the company, will be its secretary or treasurer. A 
meeting of the directors will be held at Riverhead in a, 
few days to elect officers. The principal office .of the 
company will be in Patchogue. Ait t 
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Record Breaking Lumber Shipments in July—Smallpox Prevention in Lumber Camps—Little 
Dry Lumber For Sale at Ashland—-Removal of a Big Saginaw Lumber Plant 
to Ontario—Satisfactory Trade Conditions on Lake Erie, 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 14.—Secretary Rhodes, of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has 
issued a circular letter showing the condition of lumber 
shipments in July for the Mississippi and Wisconsin val- 
leys as compared with the same month the previous year, 
these statistics being procured direct from the large white 
pine manufacturers and tabulated by Secretary Rhodes. 
This latter fact is emphasized, because of the phenomenal 
increase this year over last. For both the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin valleys the total increase in lumber ship- 
ments is 37 percent. For the Wisconsin valley the 
shipments during July, 1901, were 66 percent greater 
than a year ago, and for the Mississippi valley they were 
29.6 greater. This record of increased shipments has 
never before been equaled during the history of the white 
pine lumber industry, and possibly may never be ex- 
ceeded in the future. 


Log Survey During July. 


The surveyor general of the Minneapolis district has 
just made the figures showing the scale during July 
of this year. These figures show that the scale this year 
was less than it was the same month a year ago, and 
while the natural inference would be that the quantity 
of logs sawed was less this will probably not prove true. 
A year ago a large drive that had been hung up was 
brought down in July, previous to which time there had 
been a scarcity of logs during June, the mills had been 
closed down for several weeks and the ponds were bare 
of logs until this drive arrived. This year there has been 
a good supply of logs throughout the season, and there 
were as many in booms the first of last month as could 
be handled. This is shown when comparison is made 
of the total scale up to August 1, 1901, with the figures 
for the same date last year, which shows that approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 feet more logs have been scaled this 
year than last, and 14,000,000 feet more than in 1900, 
which was a record breaker so far as sawing operations 
were concerned, \ 

The figures showing scale so far this year are as fol- 
lows: 


Logs. Feet. 
eerie 1,318,673 100,286,070 
PT. BK do05 20 dN 508s bebe RS 763,678 55,197,630 
ET s 5:0 vie. 610 610.8 6 0 pisin.w%,0'> ¥'918'b.0.>'8 717,162 52,230,570 
A er ee err 2,799,513 207,714,270 
OS EE ere ce sere r: 151,268,050 
ESS SE) a a Serer 193,622,250 
8 oe Ee ere ee ee 56,446,220 


Se MENS «au 54 docuk cr obbev dress 13,663,820 
Logging Road to Be Built. 


M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company 
and the Brooks Timber Company, has returned to Minne- 
apolis from a trip over the proposed route of the new 
railroad between the Brooks-Scanlon mill, at Scanlon, 
Minn., and the new purchase of standing white pine 
timber north of Duluth. Mr. Scanlon made the trip in 
company with a party of engineers, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what obstacles would be presented in con- 
structing the proposed railroad. In speaking of the mat- 
ter he said: 

We found practically no engineering obstacles to the new 
railroad. * * * Ihave completed the necessary arrange- 
ments and work will beg'n at once. The labor problem is 
the only one which confronts us now, and I think that this 
ean easily be obviated. Unless we meet unforseen obstacles 
in the work the road will be complete and ready for operation 
by the middle of November or the first of December. We are 
already making Pi aan sn for logging operations in the 
new purchase and are constructing the roadways and makin 
our camps. We have at the present time about 30,000,00 
feet of logs in the river at Scanlon and we believe this will 
be sufficient to keep the mill in operation until the time when 
we can railroad new logs from our recent purchase. 


Minor Mention. 


E. O. Hawksett, representing the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, has returned to Minneapolis from a trip in 
central Iowa. He states that reports of crop failures in 
the section which he visited have been greatly enlarged 
and a fair harvest will be gathered. Small grains, he 
states, are in good form and the late corn crop has not 
suffered greatly except in a few sections, where the 
yield will be somewhat smaller than expected. 

Al Moore, of Marshalltown, Iowa, was in Minneapolis 
for a few days the latter part of last week. He is of 
the opinion that a fair lumber trade be enjoyed 
in this section this fall, and he was in th@ tity for the 
purpose of making purchases of stock in order to be 
prepared for the demands of his trade. 

Harry C. Reynolds, with W. T. Reynolds, has returned 
to this city from a two weeks’ trip on the great lakes. 
W. T. Reynolds and his wife are now making a trip on 
the great lakes to escape if possible af attack of hay fever 
to which Mr. Reynolds is subject. 

W. O. Barndt, of the W. 0: Barndt Lumber Company, 
attended the meeting of the hemlock association at Mil- 
waukee last week. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
left the city the first of this week for a trip to Ashland, 
Wis., and vicinity, where he will look after lumber ship- 
ments. 

John W. Towle, representing the Nebraska Bridge Sup- 
ply & Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb., was in the city 
the latter part of last week. 

Oharles Bull, representing Walter Shoemaker & Co., 


of Chicago, called on local lumbermen last week and 
made purchases of white pine. 

Harry Startup, representing the H. G. Miller Lumber 
Company, Chehalis, Wash, is expected in Minneapolis 
shortly on his way east. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city from a trip to the yards 
in northwestern Iowa. He states that reports of crop 
failure have been greatly exaggerated, but that he is not 
looking for an abnormally large trade in that section 
during the coming season. 

C. L. Roberts, representing the South Side Lumber 
Company, Chicago, was a visitor at Minneapolis during 
the past week. He has been at various points in the 
northwest making purchases of lumber and is now on his 
way to the home office of the company. 

J. C. Melville, Minneapolis representative of William 
Buchanan, of Texarkana, Ark., has returned from a trip 
to New York. 

Among northwestern retail lumbermen in Minneapolis 
during the past week were the following: C. A. Litch- 
field, Dodge Center, Minn.; L. L. Hill, Page & Hill, 
Northwood, Iowa; O, A. Veblen, Blooming Prairie, 
Minn.; W. 8S. Huntington, Annandale, Minn.; C. M. 
Gowdy, Britt, Iowa; J. S. Hart, Aberdeen, S. D.; Otto 
Miller, Heron Lake, Minn.; J. O. Melham, Brandt, 8. D.; 
A. N. Johnson, Benson, Minn.; G. W. Allyn, Madison 
Lake, Minn. 

L. C. Bricker, representative at Des Moines, Iowa, of 
Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, Wash., passed through 
Minneapolis this week on his return to his home after 
having spent several weeks on the west coast. He was 
accompanied by D. R, Ewing, the well-known retail 
lumber dealer at Des Moines, 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace & White Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city from a six weeks’ ab- 
sence in North Dakota, He says that while crop condi- 
tions are excellent in North Dakota and everything 
points to a heavy trade in the future yet he is of the 
opinion that owing to the lateness of the season, when 
farmers are enabled to market their grain, the full 
extent of the trade will not be realized until next spring. 
Mr. Wallace believes that the fall trade will not be as 
large as expected by many of the lumber companies 
which enter that field. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE’ LAKES. 


DuLutH, Minn., Aug. 13.—The question of smallpox 
in the lumber camps of northern Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin was brought up at Duluth on Tuesday at a meeting 
called by the state board of health, The attendance 
was not large, and the discussion was chiefly as to the 
logging camp side of the question. Vaccination, isola- 
tion and disinfection were advocated. One speaker, in 
referring to the burning of lumber camps in which there 
had been smallpox, said that the state would not compel 
this, but would want camps in which there had been 
smallpox and that had been abandoned, to be burned, and 
that others should be thoroughly disinfected by a proper 
official of the state. Several loggers who have had more 
or less experience with smallpox were called upon, but 
gave little light on the situation. The general idea was 
that if the lumbermen would compel vaccination before 
employment it would do away with much of the trouble, 
but if men are as scarce in Minnesota next winter as 
now seems likely this provision of possible law will be 
forgotten long before winter. The number of deaths in 
this part of the state from smallpox has been very small. 

There has been little sale for lumber this week; the 
salvage stock of this year, about 1,200,000 feet, has been 
disposed of at the highest market price to C. W. 
Kotcher, of Detroit, and is to be shipped at once. There 
is more inquiry than selling. Some brokers figure that 
the vessel rate will break, though others are taking room 
ahead as far as possible, in the expectation of a bigger 
market later. The immediate situation with reference 
to tonnage is not all strong, whatever it may be later. 

Lumber is moving out freely, though not so fast as in 
July. The shipments this month so far have been 27,- 
000,000 feet from all head of the lake points. For this 
week they have been 11,780,000 from Duluth as follows: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried. 


Steamer Rhoda Emily, Cleveland............... 580,000 
Schooner Hoag, Cleveland.............seeee00. 325,00 
BGNGOMOE POPENR, TCUNONED . 6.0 i.s00.00's vets e ccna eee 750,000 
Schooner City of Toledo, Cleveland.............. 350,00 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago.............. 10,00 
Steamer Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda............. 650,000 
Meeamer BrimGn, Baal... 06.0... cecccccvcser 0 


450,000 
Steamer Mohegan, Tonawanda.................. 1,200,000 


Steamer Interlaken, Tonawanda................ ,000 
Steamer Zillah, Tonawanda.................%.. 850,000 
Schooner Arenac, Detroit.............ccceceecs 400,000 
Steamer Pringle, Tonawanda................... 500,000 
Schooner Sweetheart, Tonawanda............... 00,00 
Schooner Ben Harrison, Tonawanda..:.......... 750,000 
Schooner Connolly Bros., Tonawanda............ 1,000,000 
Schooner Agarita, Cleveland................... 50,000 
Schooner Scotia, Cleveland..............ccceee6 1,050,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, Chicago................... 65,000 

EE 575 ls 5G thn ois hhh oes 6s eee te wt one 11,780,000 


There is little change in the situation at the mills, 
which are generally working day and night without 
cessation. 

The Day Bros. Lumber Company has filed articles of 
incorporation with capital of $50,000 and limit of in- 


. 


debtedness $100,000; incorporators, John F. Day, ee 
dent; Richard V. Day, treasurer; Charles L. Gilham, 
vice president; Noble Day, secretary. The incorporators 
have been dealing heavily in pine and lands in this sec- 
tion the past two years. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company, which owns a large 
tract of standing pine near the line of the Duluth & 
Iron Range road northwest of its Highland station, will 
build a logging road into the timber for the operations 
of the coming winter. This will make still another 
concern operating on the line of the Iron Range road. 

Logs are being pulled out of the lake at Virginia by 
the Northern Lumber Company at the rate of 250,000 
daily, and there are enough left to require between four 
and five weeks’ more time at that rate. 

Blakely & Farley, loggers of Cass Lake, have just com- 
pleted and have in use a large’ house boat, with a dancing 
floor 20 by 40 feet, a large sitting room and several 
state rooms. 

J. H. McEwan, of Minneapolis, has sold a tract of 
fifty-five acres on the Mesaba range for about $100,000 
to the Onondaga Iron Company. It has been found to 
contain a small but excellent deposit of iron ore. This 
land had been explored several times without result 
and had been given up as valueless by most mining men. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Aug. 13.—The weather is now most fa- 
vorable for building, which adds impetus to the already 
unusual demand for lumber, and orders are coming in 
right along without regard to price. Under ordinary con- 
ditions a raise in price such as was made last week 
would have temporarily checked the demand, but it 
seems to have had no effect this time. The people are 
prosperous and will build regardless of price. The new 
lists are’now for the most part in the hands of the re- 
tailers. 

Last Saturday night fire was started in some unac- 
countable manner in the lumber yard of the Gilkey & 
Anson Company in the vicinity of the box factory. He- 
roic work and a still night saved the yard from destruc- 
tion. The loss probably will not exceed 600,000 feet of 
box lumber and is covered by insurance, 

The veneer factory at Rhinelander is running day and 
night with a continued increase of orders. The business 
is increasing so rapidly that an enlarged capacity seems 
necessary in the near future. 

Herman Finger, a former resident of Eagle River, is 
now building a saw mill at Port Arthur, Ontario, where 
he has secured large timber holdings. 

The machinery for Emil Thomas’ new planing mill at 
Trout City has arrived and the addition to the plant 
will be ready to operate in a short time. 

W. G. Collar, who has been recuperating at this place 
before returning to his lumber operations down in Lou- 
isiana, is at present up among the lakes securing data 
for heavy fish stories to be dealt out to his friends in the 
south. 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, .de- 
parted last evening for Melvern, Ark., in the vicinity of 
which the Arkansas Land & Logging Company is inter- 
ested and in which are associated a number of Merrill 
lumbermen. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
left for Chicago last evening to be absent a couple of 
days. On Friday or Saturday he will go to Colorado 
Springs to spend a couple of weeks with his family, who 
are sojourning there, and accompany them home. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Aug. 13.—J. B. Dunnigan, represent- 
ing Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., 
is now in Wausau and will remain here for several 
months for the purpose of purchasing lumber for ship- 
ment to Pittsburg territory. Mr. Dunnigan has already 
purchased 70,000 feet of pine from the Glenn-Eddy 
Company, of Duluth. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Stewart and daughter, Mary, 
sailed on Saturday from New York for Liverpool. They 
will spend three months in Europe visiting all of the 
principal countries. 

The sale of a portion of the capital stock of the Fuller 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Marked Tree, Ark., to Robert 
W. Goodwillie, formerly of this city, which was to have 
been effected this week, has been declared off, because of 
a disagreement between those parties interested. Mr. 
i0odwillie will return to Wausau to assume charge of 
the Goodwillie Bros,’ plant here. 

James Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company, Merrill, who has had charge of the busi- 
ness of the company since the death of his father, was 
in the city this week conferring with local lumbermen. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 

La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 13.—We have had cool and dry 
weather for the past two weeks, but no rain except an 
occasional shower. In consequence the sen 29. 1s 
very low, now at the 3-foot stage. A few more inches of 
fall will make it quite difficult for raft boats to navigate. 
Harvest is all over in this vicinity and the farmers are 
threshing. They will have a very good yield. The only 
mill running here now is that of the C. L. Colman Lum- 
ber Company, which is getting logs from West Newton 
and will probably get enough to run the remainder of 
the season. The Holway mill closed down last night for 
want of logs. Trade is very good for the time of year, 
and the outlook is very favorable for fall trade. . 

John D. Young, who with his family has.been spending 
a couple of weeks at Duluth, has returned home. } 

L. C. Colman has been appointed executor of his 
father’s estate. There was no will. 


Richard Fahey, who was engaged in lumbering on 
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Black river, but went south several years ago and 
located in Mississippi, is here spending a few weeks 
with relatives and friends. He is now one of the J. EK. 
North Lumber Company, Gulfport, Miss. He says that 
trade with his company is good and it is not able to fill 
all orders. 

Clark W. Thompson, who has taken an interest in the 
Storey-Keeler Lumber Company at Cascade Locks, Ore., 
left for that place on Saturday evening last and he wiil 
spend several months getting matters in shape for the 
reorganization of the company. 

R. H. Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Company, Wat- 
ertown, Fla., is spending a couple of weeks here with his 
parents, 

George Hixon, of the Alexander Lumber Company, 
Chicago, is spending a few days here. 

N. H. Nither has returned from Clark county, Wiscon- 
sin, where he has been looking after his lumber inter- 
ests. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NEWS. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Aug. 14.—The lumber market still 
continues to move at a very fast pace and there is more 
difficulty in finding stocks than there is in selling. This 
condition applies to both white pine and norway. The 
Ashland Lumber Company is almost entirely out of 
white pine, and in a number of sizes is sold ahead for 
two or three weeks. It is also sold out of norway with 
the exception of about 350,000 feet of slims. 

The lumber situation is just now a little peculiar, as 
three concerns have all the white pine that is for sale in 
this market or that will be for sale for at least thirty 
days and perhaps longer. Prices remain very firm with 
a tendency upward, especially in norway. Some short 
lengths have sold at $11 for 2x4’s and 2x8’s, and $12 for 
10-inch stuff. Six-inch strips, common grade are selling 
at $15.50 and 4-inch of the same grade at $13 to $13.50, 
one small lot going at the latter figure. Buyers are con- 
tinually looking for stock, with so few lots to look at 
that it is “Hobson’s choice” in the matter of selection. 

The dam going out at the mouth of the Brule river 
some time ago has delayed a large block of logs, espe- 
cially those of the Stearns Lumber Company, and they 
will not be reached for at least thirty days. 

Lefaiver & Co., of North Tonawanda, have purchased 
all the stock of the Log & Lumber Association, amount- 
ing to about 3,000,000 feet. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company is in the market 
today and has closed*for something over a million feet 
with the Ashland Lumber company, the greater portion 
of it being norway. The Cuyahoga Lumber Company has 
also purchased today something over 2,000,000 feet from 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company and the Ashland 
Lumber Company, about one-half of this being white 
pine and the balance norway. 

The Sawyer Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
has also made a purchase from the Hines Lumber Com- 
pany of something over a million feet of white pine; in 
fact, every day stock lists change so that it is almost 
impossible to keep track of the stocks or the sales that 
are made. 

Orders for all kinds of special bills are turned down 
every day by the mill men for the reason that they do 
not consider the difference in price sufficient to pay for 
the trouble in sawing and keeping piled separately on 
their docks. With the supply of stock that is visible 
for this year it will be no surprise to see all stocks 
advance from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. One thing is 
certain, that there is not enough offering in this market 
to take care of the regular customers that visit here 
and buy. The Bigelow mill, that produces more than any 
other one mill on the bay, is entirely sold out of white 
pine with the exception of about 500,000 feet of 6-inch 
strips; in norway it has a smal] amount of short lengths 
and a small amount of lath. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company sold all its lumber 
at Bayfield during the months of June and July to Chi- 
cago parties. It is estimated that the amount sold was 
in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 feet. It also sold 5,000,- 
000 feet of stock in pile at the South Shore Lumber 
Company’s docks at Washburn to Chicago parties. All 
of this stock was white pine. It has also sold 3,000,000 
feet of white pine on the Durfee dock to eastern parties 
at top notch prices. This lumber will be shipped after 
the usual 60-day piling. There is a scarcity of boats for 
Chicago points and the freight rate remains at $2.50 with 
an indication of a raise about September 1. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGInaw, Micu., Aug. 13.—It is prac- 
tically settled that the plant of the Saginaw Lumber 
& Salt Company is to be removed to Sandwich, Ont., 
just below Detroit. The company has bought land for 
the mill site; there is enough frontage for log booming 
purposes and it is a fine shipping point. The people 
of Sandwich have made reasonable concessions and the 
work of getting ready for removal will begin as soon 
as the preliminaries shall be settled. The company 
will erect its buildings and will tow 3,000,000 feet of 
logs there this fall for the mill to start on in early 
spring. The plant will be up to date and will be ready 
for day and night work early in the season. This com- 
pany has been very successful in handling logs in bag 

ms, having rafted many millions of feet across the 
lake without loss. With the 108 square miles of limits 
purchased this season added to the limits previously 
acquired, the company will be equipped with sufficient 
timber for ‘@ run of many years. On Monday it sold 
2,700,000 feet. of Georgian bay stock to Buffalo parties. 
It also received a raft here of 3,500,000 feet from Little 
Current, Ont. 

Arthur Loranger, who has business interests here but 
Who is engaged in lumbering in the south, is here on a 


vacation until cooler weather. He is a member of the 


Tickfaw Lumber Company, operating a saw and plan-, 


ing mill on the Illinois Central railroad at Hammond, 
La., fifty miles north of New Orleans. The mill plant 
is four miles from the town on the Tangipahoe river. 
The company owns 60,000,000 feet of standing timber 
and has an option on 40,000,000 feet more adjacent to 
its present holdings. A logging railroad is operated in 
connection with the mill plant. 

The planing mill owned by John Deibel and operated 
by Charles Prast at Pigeon, on the Pere Marquette, in 
Huron county, was destroyed by fire Saturday night, 
including the contents and a small stock of lumber. ‘The 
loss is $4,000, with no insurance. The plant is to be re- 
built. 

Many lumbermen are away this month and the in- 
dustry is quiet. Owing to the recent large sales only a 
few transactions are noted this week. Dealers are buy- 
ing from local and interior mills in small lots largely. 
Stock is not accumulating very rapidly owing to the 
demands of the trade. 

The Porter & Morse Lumber Company, of Saginaw, 
says its mill near Missaukee is cutting 75,000 cedar 
shingles every day, and the demand is such that the 
company is sixty days behind its orders and unable to 
book any for further delivery before late in September. 
The company is also handling the output of four other 
mills but cannot get shingles as fast as they are called 
for. This is the report also of other manufacturers, 
shingles everywhere in eastern Michigan being shipped 
right up to the saw. The cedar trade generally is active. 
Telephone and electric light and trolley poles of cer- 
tain lengths are very scarce, and Mr. Porter stated if 
his company had 100 carloads of them they could be 
placed within ten days. There is a moderate demand for 
ties. The Cleveland Cedar Company, the Maltby Lum- 
ber Company, the Porter & Morse. Company and the 
Stirlings are the leading cedar dealers in this district. 
Of course the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of Au Sable, 
handles a large quantity of cedar which is shipped by 
rail and water. 

The Apling mill at Onaway was destroyed by fire 
Friday night. The fire is believed to be of incendiary 
origin. The loss will not exceed $2,000. 

The Michigan Manufacturing Company, Holly, Mich.. 
has bought a body of timber in Otsego county and will 
build a saw mill at George lake this fall. 

Handy Bros., of West Bay City, have made the manu- 
facture of box shooks and coal mining a success, and 
now a test is being made for coal on the premises of 
the Kern Manufacturing Company. If coal be found in 
suflicient quantity a shaft will be sunk and the mine 
worked. 

C. S. Bliss is running his plant steadily and finds a 
market for everything he can put out. The mill will 
produce about 6,000,000 feet of lumber this year. It 
is mostly hemlock and hardwood, 

The circulars in the Michelson & Hanson lumber 
mill at Lewiston are being replaced with band saw out- 
fits. The Salling & Hanson Lumber Company recently 
purchased the box stock factory of R. O. Crump & Sons 
at Roscommon and is putting in a spur track from the 
Lewiston branch to a tract of timber which it owns. 
This timber will be cut and railed to the Roscommon 
factory, which will begin operations about September 1. 

Martin & Boggs shipped 1,750,000 feet of lumber from 
Grand Marais to Tonawanda last week. 

The shipments from Cheboygan last month were: 
Lumber, 14,927,000 feet; shingles, 2,200,000; cetar, 
71,500 pieces. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto., Aug. 10.—The entire lumber fra- 
ternity of Cleveland for the past six days have appar- 
ently been quite satisfied with both the weather and 
the condition of trade. Prices, so far as learned, are 
fairly satisfactory, although owing to the recent advance 
in freight rates from the head of the lakes some think a 
slight change should be made in the price list, and there 
will be a meeting in all probability before the close of 
this month to readjust prices. 

Receipts of lumber this month have been unusually 
large for so early in the season. The following boats 
have arrived: 


Boat AND Port OF SAILING. FEer. 
Propeller BE. F. Gould, Tawas, Mich............. 350,000 
Propeller Thomas R. Scott, Alpena, Mich........ 500,000 
Propeller Alaska, Alpena, Mich ............+.+. 600,000 
Schooner Geo. W. Wesley, Alpena, Mich........ 450,000 
Schooner J. B. Kitchen, Alpena, Mich.......... 300,000 
Schooner Will Loudt, Alpena, Mich............. 400,000 
Propeller Pawnee, Duluth, Minn.............. 500,000 
Schooner W. A. Young, Duluth, Minn.......... 650,000 
Propeller A. G, Lindsay, Duluth, Minn.......... 750,000 
Schooner Agnes Smith, Duluth, Minn.......... 800,000 
Schooner Donaldson, Duluth, Minn............. 00,000 
Schooner J. R. Edwards, Bayfield, Wis.......... 650,000 
Schooner M. E..Orton, Ashland, Wis............ 650,000 
Propeller Mary McGregor, Port Wing, Mich..... 800,000 





Propeller Leland, Ashland, Wis........... 
Schooner D. P, Dobbins, Ashland, Wis 
Schooner Racine, Ashland, Wis................. 
Propeller Argo, Ashland, Wis..............+0+. 


Schooner Allegheny, Port Wing, Mich........... ‘ 
Gchooner C: B. JOGOM, BOO. vavscccccvescicecs 500,000 
Schooner Montgomery, Washburn, Mich......... 809, 
Proneller Charles Luling, Charlevoix, Mich...... 400,000 
Schooner E. B. Maxwell, Pine Lake, Mich....... 350,000 
Total receipts for the week.............04. 13,550,000 


Although there has been taken in by boat since the 
opening of navigation something over 150,000,000 feet, 
many of the river yards are very short of stock and much 
dickering is necessarily indulged in to fill orders, partic- 
ularly good lumber that is dry and ready for immediate 


use. 

Building throughout the city continues good and all 
the yards supplying this trade are apparently having 
more than an ordinary trade for this time of year. There 


has been during the week a very active trade in real es- 
tate and many large deals have been recorded. 

W. J. Johnson, of the South Arm Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., dined with F. W. Bell at the Lumber- 
men’s Club on Tuesday. 

William Martin, of Martin & Barriss, left on Monday 
for New York city. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, left 
Wednesday for Michigan, where he will be engaged a 
week or ten days looking after shipments of lumber to 
Cleveland. 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co. booked a large order for maple 
flooring to go to Manchester, England, this week. Their 
trade in this line has largely increased within the past 
month, until now the amount shipped far exceeds their 
production. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a business and pleasure trip to 
Duluth, the Soo and the Georgian bay country. 

Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Lumber 
Company, has gone“to Georgian bay and Lake Superior 
= a trip for business and pleasure covering ten or fifteen 

ays. 

Hon. John Charlton, of Lynedoch, Ont., an extensive 
lumber manufacturer in northern Canada, was in the 
city one day this week. It is understood he closed deals 
for a large quantity of hemlock to come to Cleveland. 

E. E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., spent most of this 
week at Buffalo doing the Pan-American. 

J. B. Hill, of Lewis Thompson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was in the city two or three days this week looking for 
good lumber for this company. 

Paul Gill, of the C. H. Gill Lumber Company, says of 
its trade: “We are having all the trade we can well 
take care of. Our greatest trouble is to make delivery of 
lumber as fast as wanted, as nearly everything must now 
be mill-worked before going out. Have had thrée or 
four large boat loads in this week and yet are not accu- 
mulating stock.” 

Only a few out-of-town buyers were in the market this 
week. Those most prominent were Daniel Holwick, of 
Canton, Ohio; Fred Weeks, of the Hankey Lumber Com- 
pany; F. H. Dietz, of White & Dietz, Akron, Ohio; Mr. 
Johnson, of Holmes & Johnson, Berea, Ohio, and M. O. 
Sherer, of Louisville, Ohio. 

A. C. Klumph, secretary and general manager of the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Company, will leave tonight for a 
two weeks’ business trip to Duluth and Ashland in quest 
of lumber for his company. 

Secretary Edward A. Roberts, of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, of Cleveland, has addressed the following to the 
LUMBERMAN under date of August 8: 

Will you kindly state in your next issue that the Builders’ 
Exchange of Cleveland cordially invites all members of the 
building fraternity throughout the United States to make 
its spacious room, on the third floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce building, fronting on the public square, their 
headquarters while in this city attending the G. A. R. 
encampment, September 9-14? e will be glad if they will 
have their mail addressed in our care and make. the ex- 
change their rendezvous from day to da A committee of 


y. 
fifteen members of our organization will be detailed to assist 
in the comfort of visiting Grand Army builders. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLEepo, OnI0, Aug. 12.—There is no change in the sit- 
uation of note; demand is good and every one apparently 
busy. Arrivals have been free this week, the Maclaren & 
Sprague Lumber Company, W. J. Clarke & Co., Barnes 
& Mauk, William Peter and the W. H. H. Smith Company 
being among those who received white pine by lake. The 
yards are beginning to fill up some, though there are still 
many vacant spaces, but stocks are getting into better 
shape every day as to assortments. However, the stocks 
of good, dry lumber (shop and better) are very light and 
demands for this class of stock will have to be supplied 
from the spring receipts of last fall’s cut or the early 
spring cut, As previously noted, norway bill stuff is mov- 
ing freely and: is firmly held at full list, with upward 
tendency. Hemlock is moving freely and is strong. 

Local trade continues active and those especially cater- 
ing to it have all they can attend to. Factories are all 
running full and with plenty of work ahead. General 
conditions are steady aod good, 


SOME MICHIGAN REFLECTIONS. 


A correspondent in north central Michigan (lower 
peninsula) writes the LUMBERMAN, under date of Aug- 
ust 6, of his impressions of conditions as follows: 


In regard to the hardwood market I am not posted, as 
we manufacture only a small amount of this kind of lumber. 
What we do manufacture we find it hard work to sell, and 
the market is anything but active. I hope the manufacturers 
will be able to get together and a 
way of maintaining 





e on something in the 
rices, as cut ing prices has been very 
detrimental to the trade the way the business has been 
handled. The pine and hemlock market we find exceedingly 
ood. Our trade has never been better in the history of our 
usiness. We get all the orders we want and get poo rices. 
The outlook seems to be that there will be no break in the 
market for some time unless something very radical should 
turn up in financial centers. 

The steel strike, if it go into effect, may break the motion 
of the commercial wheel and have a tendency to demoralize 
business. I hope it may be settled satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned and the strike avoided for this time. It ce 
can result in no good to labor, for the reason that the prices 
paid for labor are as high as ever paid in the history of 
our country, and a strike at this time ought to be avoided 
in order to have continued prosperity for labor as well as 
manufacturers. If there is a grievance between the parties 
it ought to be righted without violence or friction. If there 
is any cause for action on the part of the strikers they cer- 
tainly should take the common sense view of the situation 
and not jeopardize their own interests. 





What this country would have done for lumber this 
fall but for a partial crop failure it is difficult to see. 
As it is there is likely to be an active demand for all the 
stock available, and there is business enough already in 
sight to carry the trade well through to the end of the 
year. 








Aveust 17, 190). 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





A New York-Southern Water Route— Big Lumber Receipts at the Tonawandas— Prosperity in 
Pittsburg—The Status of Redwood in New England -A Big Attendance 
Promised for Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo—Mary- 
land and Maine Trade. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 12,—Even if trade isn’t so brisk that 
the average lumber dealer can afford to spend more than 
twenty minutes at his lunch these days, there is no de- 
nying the presence of news enough in his particular field 
to more than make up for the absence of business. What 
with the Greenville Ice & Coal Company swindle, the 
$2,000,000 Long Island lumber dealers’ combine, the pro- 
posed new line of steamships between here and Pensacola, 
the coming Hoo-Hoo Annual and the Lumbermen’s Week 
ut the Pan-American, there are enough subjects to talk 
about for a week without stopping. Full particulars of 
the steamship deal are not yet given, but it is known 
that a new line is to be established to be known as the 
Atlintic & Gulf Steamship Line, to run in connection 
with the Louisville & Nashville railroad, so that ship- 
ments may be made from New York via Pensacola, Fla., 
to the interior points as far north as Nashville, Tenn., as 
well as to points on the Atlantic & West Point railway, 
including Atlanta, Ga. A. H. Bull & Co., of this city, 
are the general agents. Of course, the chief feature of 
interest in connection with the new line is the hope of 
cheaper rates to and from southern points, which may 
mean much to cypress, hardwood and yellow pine man 
ufaeturers., 

It is believed that Joseph Bailey will be selected for 
president of the new Long Island lumber combine, while 
George M. Vail, of Riverhead, who acted as secretary of 
the committee organizing the company, will be secretary 
or treasurer. The present members of the combination, 
who will continue to operate their respective plants for 
at least five years, have taken all the common and a large 
part of the preferred stock. 

Among recent visitors to the city may be mentioned 
I. B. Foss, Bay City, Mich.; R. C. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia; Mr. Oliver, Oliver Lumber Company, Toronto; §, A. 
Spry, of the John Spry Lumber Company, Chicago; John 
Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and Robert. 
H. Downman, New Orleans, president of the Bowie Lum- 
ber company, and of other cypress concerns. Mr. Down- 
man reported conditions favorable and plenty of orders 
about. 

A, E. Wilson, of Palatka, Fla., is still spending the 
summer vacation days in this city. 

H. D. Wiggin, Boston, is expected here this week. 

P. F. Wagner & Co., of New York city, have incor- 
porated with a capital of $3,000 to engage in wood turn- 
ing and the milling of lumber. The directors are Frank 
Wagner, Levi Abrahams and Joseph A. Davis, New York 
city. 

J. A. MeNair, president of the Hastings Shingle Manu- 
facturing Company, Vancouver, B. C., is expected in the 
city after his salmon fishing on the Restigouche river, 
and after spending a few days looking over the market 
with his able representative, F. R. Stevens, he will start 
on his return trip, going directly home. 

E. A. Landon, the New York agent of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, is off on a vacation fishing trip 
up in the woods of Ontario at a place with tne queer 
name of Bobeageom. With him is Frank Lewis, of the 
Booth & Lewis Lumber Company, of this city, and a big 
crop of fish stories is expected. 

Andrew Brown, of the Buffalo City Mills, who lives 
at Short Hills, N. J., will sail for Europe on August 24. 

On the eve of John H. Ireland’s departure for Europe 
last week he was given a little impromptu dinner by 
Kk. M. Wiley, of Wiley, Harker & Co., at the New ‘York 
Yacht Club. Of those who were present besides the 
guest and his host may be mentioned Ben Lamb, of Bos- 
ton, Sherry Davis and Mr, Lyons. A pleasant evening 
was spent and Mr. Ireland’s health drank in many 
bumpers. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Prompt boats to the United Kingdom and the conti- 
nent are quoted at 90s, but for fall loading 95s to 97s 6d 
is required. Deal freights from the provinces continue 
quiet; the latest fixture was at 38s 9d from St. John to 
west coast of England. Boats for time contract are of- 
fered freely and at what are generally regarded as ex- 
tremely low rates, say 4s to 4s 3d for good modern ton- 
nage for periods of six or twelve months, but in the 
face of the general depression in steamer freights no 
special interest is manifested. 

Demand for lumber tonnage to the River Plate is only 
moderate. Forward vessels are offered more freely for 
gulf loading, with intimations of slightly easier rates, 
$13.75° to $14 being the quotation to Buenos Ayres for 
September-October tonnage; prompt vessels, if available, 
might possibly command $14.50 to $15. Eastern and pro- 
vincial orders are scarce, with rates weaker, say $8.75 to 
$9, Boston and Portland to Buenos Ayres, and $10 from 
outside ports in the provinces. 

Brazil freights remain quiet. A bark of 495 tons 
hénce to Bahia received 774 cents. There continues a 
good inquiry for West India tonnage, particularly for 


lumber from the south, and though full market rates are , 


bid the prevailing hurricane season serves to limit offer- 
ings. of medium and small vessels. There is also consid- 
erable home. business offered, but tonnage in convenient 
posibions.is difficult to obtain. Coastwise lumber rates 
eontinue:to show a hardening tendency. Orders are not 
numerous; at the same time few vessels are available. 


Bids of $5.50 have been made for medium size vessels 
Brunswick to New York and declined. 
The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Ceres, Pensacola, Mobile or Ship Island to United 
Kingdom or continent, timber, 102s 6d; option Baltic, 


107s 64d. 

Steamer Micmac, St. John, N. B., to west coast of Eng- 
land, deals, 38s 9d, August. 

Steamer Norden, St. John, N. B., to west coast of England, 
deals, 37s 6d. August. 

Bark Mercur, Sapelo to United Kingdom, timber, 95s. 

Bark Magnur, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 
October-November, 

Bark Julie, Pensacola or Ship Island to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $14.75. 

Bark Giulia, Pensacola or Ship Island to Montevideo or 
Buenos Ayres, at or about $13.75. 

Bark C. W. James, gulf to Rosario, lumber, $16. 

Bark Simeon, Pascagoula to Rosario, lumber, $15.75. 

Bark Belmont, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $9. 

Schooner Gertrude A. Bartlett, Ship Island to Progresso, 
lumber, 

Barge Tabor, Pensacola or Mobile to Havana, cross ties, 
20 cents each. 

Brig Jennie Hulbert, Ship Island to Havana or Matanzas, 
lumber, $7.50. 

my Alice Bradshaw, Brunswick to St. John, N. B., lum- 
ber, ‘ 
Bark Olive Thurlow, Savannah to New York, lumber, $5.50, 
and switch ties, 18 cents. 

Schooner Daisy Varlin, Jacksonville to New Bedford, lum- 
ber, $6.50. 

Schooner Carrigan, James river, 
dry lumber, $2.50; green, $2.80. 

— Hattie Dunn, Jacksonville to New York, 
ber, $6. 

Bark Charles Loring, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 
$5.50, 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
Walnut logs Cooperage 


Virginia, to New York, 


lum- 


and lumber. Whitewood. tock. 
ROE iS 5 5. ke taind 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
SS Ree 15s 17s 6d 10s 
SPOT err er. 16c¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10c ft. 
DEAFOOIOR cciescns ccs 208 20s 6d 22s 6d 
PO ER 5.5 6005488 ees 20¢ 100 Ibs. 25¢ 10¢e ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—There has been no change 
in lake freights of late, though the far seeing dealer is 
taking all the tonnage that he can get, as he looks for 
much higher rates in the fall, for our stock is still to 
come down mostly. 

Lake receipts are still moderate, being 6,345,000 feet 
for the week, with 1,600 shingles. The amount should 
be more. 

C. M. Betts & Co. have on the dock the cargo of the 
barge Butman, which was injured some time ago by 
water logging, as a consequence of a collision with an- 
other boat. The cargo was badly mixed with mud and 
being in great part made up of saps it was damaged 
seriously. The adjustment is about completed. The 
firm has now chartered the Sam Marshall tow in addi- 
tion to the others and will make a showing of receipts 
at once, 

Haines & Co. have begun to take in a large lot of 
extra grade pine and will soon see their yards fill up. 
They still find the outgoing movement strong. 

There is money in pine lumber—to pay out, at least. 
Dealers say that they are getting whole cargoes that 
are costing them considerably more than $20 a thou- 
sand, and there is not so much good lumber in them as 
they would like either. 

L. P. Graves is back to the Byng Inlet mills of Hol- 
land & Graves. It was found that the new stock was 
not so dry as was expected, but the Hebard tow is due 
with cargoes and it will soon be very lively on the big 
dock at lower Black Rock. 

The last lumber disaster was in the cutting down of 
the big barge Keweenaw, not far above Buffalo, last 
Friday in a fog by the steamer New Orleans, bound for 
Chicago with coal. The barge has been towed as far 
as the outer harbor here. She is bound for Tonawanda 
and has forwarding lumber on board. 

A terrible accident occurred at Derby on the lake 
shore on Sunday, in which Fred W. Gibson, aged 21, 
the son of William Gibson, a prominent business man of 
Williamsport, Pa., was shot dead. Gibson was the guest 
of E. L. Anthony, the Buffalo lumber forwarder and 
dealer, at his country home, and is said to have been 
engaged to the latter’s sister, Miss Anthony. The two 
were seated on a bluff overlooking the lake when a pis- 
tol ball, fired by a young farm hand some distance 
away and out of sight of the young people, glanced and 
struck Gibson in the breast, piercing his heart. He 
died almost instantly. 

The change of the Pan-American Lumber week from 
August to September 15 and following was a surprise 
to the Buffalo dealers and they do not appear to Sete 
been notified of it in any way, so they do not exactly 
know what to do in the matter. It is to be feared that 
but few will go to the Hoo-Hoo meeting at Norfolk, 
but they will none the less welcome the southern vis- 
itors here, when they come up from the concatenation. 

C. W. Goodyear has gone with a party of friends to 
Alaska. They set out in the Goodyear private car for 
Seattle, where they leave it for Sitka, returning to take 
it again at Vancouver, where it will be brought in the 
meanwhile. 7 E 

F. T. Sullivan, who is now traveling for the Ritter 
Lumber Company, with which he has been connected 





some time, is in the city for a short time, visiting his 
family. 

W. W. Reilley has just returned from a visit to the 
Babcock mills at Ashtala, Pa. 

Among recent visitors here were W. B. Martin, of the 
Martin-Barriss Lumber Company, Cleveland; F. W., 
Holmes, of Furber, Stockford & Co., Boston; S. C. Row- 
land, of the American Lumber Company, Baltimore, and 
Elmer Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., Cleveland. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


North TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The activity 
shown in receipts of lumber has assumed exceedingly 
large proportions lately, over 33,000,000 feet having ar- 
rived since the first of this month to date. Dealers say 
that every indication points to receipts continuing at this 
rate for several months, in which event the current 
month will prove larger than either June or July, it 
being estimated that in August between 80,000,000 and 
90,000,000 feet will arrive. The lumber received here so 
far this month was brought in by over fifty vessels for 
White, Gratwick & Co., White, Rider & Frost, the Kast- 
ern Lumber Company, Fassett & Bellinger, Skillings, 
Whitney & Barnes, the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Mackenzie & Evans, Lee & Lentz, L. A. Kelsey, A. Weston 
& Son, Robinson Bros., Smith, Fassett & Co., Kelsey & 
Gillespie, Oille & McKeen, Silverthorne & Co., McLean 
Bros., I. I. Alliger and H. M. Loud’s Sons Company. 

A material falling off in shipments of rough lumber 
from the Tonawandas lately, especially by canal, is no- 
ticeable. Since the inauguration of the current month 
a trifle over 8,000,000 feet has been forwarded by canal, 
a larger amount of lumber being piled in the yards than 
at any other period this season. The lull in canal ship- 
ments has caused some rate cutting, a number of ship- 
ments having been loaded for New York during the past 
week at $1.65, 

The barge Kewenaw, laden with about 700,000 feet 
of white pine lumber for White, Gratwick & Co. and 
Fassett & Bellinger, of this market, lies on bottom inside 
the Buffalo, N. Y., breakwater as the result of a collision 
with the steamer New Orleans during a heavy fog Fri- 
day night. 

Kelsey & Gillespie have dissolved partnership by mu- 
tual consent, James G. Gillespie, junior member, with- 
drawing. W. E. Kelsey, senior member, and his father, 
C. E. Kelsey, of Detroit, Mich., will continue the busi- 
ness here. Mr. Gillespie will act as their salesmin 
until November 1, after which he will continue in the 
lumber business in some other capacity not yet decid- 
ed on. 

I’. A. Myrick, who has conducted a wholesale pine and 
hardwood yard at this market for the last six years, is 
disposing of his stock, having decided to act solely as 
resident manager of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany hereafter. 

A. C. Tuxbury, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. W. Robertson, of Robertson & Doebler, 
were elected members of the local board of education for 
three years Wednesday. 

H..V. S. Fassett, of Fassett & Bellinger; L. S. De- 
Graff, of A. Weston & Son; Fred Davis, of the W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Company; J. W. Scribner, of P. W. 
& J. W. Scribner, and Guy White, of White, Rider & 
Frost, are among a party of business men from the Tona- 
wandas who are camping on Grand island for a few 
weeks. 

The Imperial Lumber Company, which removed its 
yard from this city to Toronto, Ont., about a year ago, 
has been receiving considerable lumber by vessel on Mac- 
kenzie & Evans’ dock lately. The company is considering 
the advisability of establishing a station here again this 
season, 

F. 1. Alliger began running his box factory and plan- 
ing mill today with Niagara Falls power. <A test was 
made Saturday and found to be satisfactory. In making 
a change in power Mr. Alliger has made a number of 
additions in improved machinery. - 

Buffalo parties have just closed a deal with M. M. 
Smith, of this city, for 240,000 feet of 3-inch norway 
and 300,000 feet of miscellaneous yellow pine. 

William Charlton, who is looking after the lumber 
interests of J. & T. Charlton at Collingwood, Ont., has 
been visiting relatives here. 

Fred Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., has returned 
from an extended business trip through the east. 

James Gillespie left today for the east on business. 

Pendennis White, of White, Gratwick & Co., and wife 
have gone to Magnolia, Mass., for a month. 

A. L. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and I. A. Avery, representing the Uppergrove Lumber 
Company, and W. 8S. Vanclief, of New York, were recent 
visitors. 





TRADE AT THE HUB: 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—The week draws to a close - 
with conditions far from disheartening and, in fact, very 
comfortable. Business still lacks any likeness to fire- 
works; it is not large in volume and buyers fail to ex- 
hibit ravening hunger for stock. Yet the weekly resume 
of sales discloses a fair volume of business in most of- 
fices and a comfortable conclusion is reached that it is 
well enough, when expectations for the future are taken 
into account. The big strike does not arouse any unusual 
apprehension and affords interesting reading for the 
reader of the morning papers and a topic for discussion, 
rd a more sentuncel effect than this is not discern- 
ible. 

The value of new buildings projected for Boston and 
vicinity shows slight gains oyer the record of the pre- 
vious week, but prospects for the immediate future and 
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for the fall trade do not seem to materialize; in fact a 
growing dearth of new work is noted. 

The season for rest and recreation makes it difficult 
for the tourist in the interest of lumber sales to obtain 
a hearing in many offices, and this accounts for some 
rather meager returns from the weekly trips. The head 
of the concern cannot easily swim, sail and golf and 
buy lumber at the same time, and the feeling is growing 
among the lumbermen that sometimes the outing is 
quite as important as the lumber buying. 

The week marks the formation of a new partnership 
in the new Lumber & Coal Buildings, 147 Milk street. 
Holt & Stanley will there conduct a general wholesale 
business, principally in hardwoods. W. W. Holt has been 
a familiar name about the lumber market in Boston for 
six years, during which time he has handled a success- 
ful and conservative trade. He is the son of Mr. Holt, 
of the old firm of Holt & Bugbee, and heretofore had his 
headquarters at 22 Congress street. E. L. Stanley up 
to the present time has been secretary and treasurer of 
the North Carolina Land & Timber Company, at Stack- 
house, N. C. Both are men of young vigor and ambi- 
tion and, with the training each has had in his particular 
line, the combination should prove successful. 

George D. Emery has been overhauling his office ar- 
rangements at Chelsea and centralizing his force in the 
large office, which heretofore has been given over to the 
transaction of his mahogany veneer business. ‘This is 
one of the handsomest lumber offices in the country and 
is thoroughly appropriate to the business which Mr. 
Emery has built up within its walls. This move is for 
the matter of convenience in overseeing the varied de- 
partments of the big establishment under one roof. 

Frank Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, the Tobasco 
mahogany firm, has been spending the larger part of 
the week in New York. During this time Harry Wig- 
gin, of the same firm, has been racing his crack sloop 
‘Tabasco in the annual regatta of the Annisquam Yacht 
Club. 

Kk. A. Smith, of E. A. Smith & Co., handling a line of 
hardwoods, has been absent from his office for a week or 
so, engaged in a large deal in Baltimore. 

George Damon, who is a comparatively new comer 
on the Boston market, handling white pine from Tona- 
wanda, has moved his quarters from the Exchange 
building to 19 Exchange place. 

Gardner I; Jones, president of the H. M. Bickford 
Compiny, has again succumbed to a serious attack of 
ilIness and is confined to his bed. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that he will soon be about his duties at the new 
office again. 

Arthur Williston, treasurer and general manager of the 
Ely Lumber Company, Holyoke, is spending his vaca- 
tion at the former home of Mrs. Williston, in Wilming- 
ton, on the shores of Delaware biy. 

The Merrick Lumber Company, at Holyoke, is doing 
a deal of ripping out and replacing in its yard, which 
will result in a much more convenient and economical 
arrangement in the handling of lumber. The company 
intends to tear down the long open sheds which run 
along the railroad track and replace them with closed 
sheds, which will afford better protection for dressed 
lumber. In addition it will build large covered sheds on 
the east side of the yard and a new spur track will be 
installed. 

A. L. Taylor, of the Cypress Lumber Company, spent 
the week in New York, in the interest of his firm. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Aug. 13.—The way in which trade is 
keeping up this summer is surprising every one. No 
one is grumbling at the situation but everywhere the 
report is most favorable. Despite the strike, which is 
the topic of the hour, building is progressing, the yard 
trade is steady, there is no flurry in prices, and all 
plants are reported in full operation. Owing to the firm 
stand which the wholesale association has taken relative 
to prices there exists a harmonious state from manu- 
facturer to yard man. There is absolutely no shading 
on list prices. Meetings of the association will be re- 
sumed on the first Tuesday in September. Dry stock 
is a scarce commodity, and this scarcity is keeping 
prices at a high notch, Pine is active, while the demand 
for hardwoods is not excessive. 

Hemlock is quiet, though prices are ruling steady. 
Shingles and lath are particularly stiff and in great 
demand. Altogether a comfortable state of trade is 
being maintained. 

A charter has been issued to the Wilson Planing Mill 
& Lumber Company, of Wilkinsburg, Pa. The capital 
is $40,000. The directors are James A. Wilson, the 
well known retailer of Wilkinsburg; Richard W. Beatty, 
William E. Hammett, John J. Campbell and H. W. Duff, 
all of Wilkinsburg. 

The large saw and planing mills at Carrier, Pa., 
owned by R. L. Buzard, of Brockwayville, Pa., were 
lestroyed by fire shortly after midnight on August 12. 
The loss will amount to $50,000. 

Another fire in this vicinity occurred on Sunday 
afternoon, when the lumber yard of the H. Murphy Mill- 
ing Company, along the Pennsylvania railroad, near 
Enterprise street, was damaged to the extent of $2.500. 
Some fine hardwood lumber was destroyed. The loss 
was fully covered by insurance and the yard will at once 
be stocked up. 

C. L. Reed, who has been located at Cecil, Pa., for 
many years, sold out recently and has started a new yard 
at Houstonville, Pa. 

The strike has had no effect upon Willson Bros., of the 
Tradesmen’s building, whose returns for July exceeded 
those of 1900 and whose August business has kept up 
finely, The firm’s cut at Loleta, Pa., is progressing, and 
shipments have been prompt. Frank Willson started 
out this week on a tour of the Monongahela valley. 


Lindsay & Hamilton, of the Empire building, have 
found trade active during the summer months and 
look for a lively fall trade. Mr. Lindsay, who is directly 
connected with the great steel strike through the large 
Lindsay-McCutcheon mills, expects the labor trouble to 
be of short duration. The firm will put three new 
travelers on the road next week, H. W. Oakley in the 
west Pennsylvania territory, J. E. Love to cover the 
eastern field, including Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and F. G. Lillo is the third addition to the traveling 
force. All are well known, practical lumbermen of wide 
experience. 

The Hastings Lumber Company’s plant at Hastings, 
Pa., is operating steadily, accumulating stock and dis- 
posing of it at firm prices. The company has been busy 
during the past ten days filling yellow pine orders which 
amount to several million feet. 

KE. V. Babcock Jeft last evening for a brief stay at 
Atlantic City. The Ashtola mills are working double 
time, and about 50,000,000 feet has been peeled and is 
now ready for the saw. 

Kk. H. Stoner, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, will leave 
on August 20 on a canoeing trip to Sparrow lake, Moon 
and Severn rivers, Muskoka and Georgian bay. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
filling numerous large bills, which include 800,000 feet 
of yellow pine for the Grossman warehouses at Cleve- 
land, 600,000 feet of Oregon fir for the Campbell’s Creek 
company at Cincinnati, a large order of yellow pine for 
the Cincinnati & Northern railroad, bridge timbers, 
stringers etc. for the Marietta, Cleveland & Columbus 
railroad. The company was in receipt of a remarkable 
invoice bill this week. Two cars of Oregon fir, 70-foot 
stuff, were loaded with 46,000 feet and the freight bill 
aggregated $1,020. 

W. H. Heath, of Greenock, Pa., John Husband, of 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., John Wade, of Sheraden, Pa., and 
Mr. King, of A. C. Hopkins, of Hopkins, Pa., were call- 
ers on the trade lately. 

Stephen S. Brown, aged 63, one of the prominent lum- 
bermen of Williamsport, Pa., is dead at his home. 





REDWOOD IN NEW ENGLAND. 


It is a remarkable fact that though redwood has been 
by name familiar to eastern lumbermen for fifty years, 
comparatively few have ever handled or used it or would 
know it if they saw it. A good many attempts have 
been made to introduce this wood in eastern markets, 
but most of them have been failures, due principally to 





MANAGER O. H. SMITH, 
of the Bartlett Lumber Company, Boston, Mass. 


the lack of interest taken by the producers and Califor- 
nia handlers of the wood themselves. It is nevertheless 
a valuable material. 

There are two species of the sequoia family; the one 
sequoia sempervirens, the other the sequoia gigantea, or, 
as it is preferably known at this time, sequoia Washing- 
toniana, or the big tree. The redwood grows mainly 
north of San Francisco in Humboldt and Mendocino coun- 
ties in a narrow strip along the coast, where it is wat- 
ered by the daily fogs; the big tree to the southeast of 
San Francisco, not on the coast range but on the Sierra 
Nevadas, at an altitude of about. 5,v00 feet. The wood 
of the big tree is soft and inclined to brittleness, while 
that of the redwood is stronger, harder and more elastic. 
It is the redwood which has supplied the bulk of the 
lumber used in California, although now other woods, 
some of them because of cheapness, others because of 
suitability for certain uses, are filling some of the places 
once exclusively occupied by redwood. 

In all the territory east of the Rocky mountains red- 
wood has found the most permanent place in the markets 
of New England, and this is due very largely to the ef- 
forts of one concern, the Bartlett Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass. This institution is a manufacturer of 
spruce etc. in New Hampshire, but its wholesale busi- 
ness in Boston under the direction of O. H. Smith, man- 
ager of the company, embraces the handling of a number 
of the leading woods. 

Three years or more ago the attention of Manager 
Smith was directed to California redwood and since that 
time he has devoted much time and attention to not only 
a study of the wood and its adaptability to the trade of 


his company but also to its introduction into the mar- 
kets of New England. Mr. Smith at the offset satistied 
himself that the wood was one which merited the atten- 
tion of his company and of architects and builders. He 
recognized the fact that it had been for a great many 
years not only the leading but almost the exclusive 
building wood of San Francisco and of a considerable 
part of California. It was used for everything from 
mud sills and ordinary framing purposes up to the in- 
terior finish of fine residences and office buildings. It 
could fill all these different uses because it was durable, 
being practically impervious to rot, because of its re- 
sistance to combustion, because in its common grades .c 
is cheap, and for the finer uses because it furnished suf- 
ficient variety so that by selection the most beautiful 
effects could be produced with it. The wood abounds in 
curls and burls. While it must be classed as a soft 
wood, in some of its forms it is practically a high class 
hardwood. 

Mr. Smith is essentially a practical man. He begun 
his business life at a carpenter’s bench, and then he had 
charge of construction of buildings, small and large, and 
for a good many years has had the construction, equip- 
ment and operation of large saw and planing mills anu 
the conduct of important logging operations under his 
charge. Such a variety of pursuits, though all in the 
same general line, fitted him both to judge as to the 
merits of redwood and to introduce it effectively. 

He made a personal investigation of redwood. He vis- 
ited the mills and the yards, saw to it that the lumber 
destined for the east was properly manufactured and 
dried and then, as stocks began to come in, he began 
interesting the architects in it. This wis the wise thing 
to do in a country like New England where the arehi- 
tects occupy a much more important position than in 
the west. In order that when once introduced stocks 
should always be available, Mr. Smith not only provided 
for regular supplies to be shipped direct from the mills 
in the west to his customers but also put in a moderate 
sized stock in Boston—one that is sufficient in size ind 
assortment to take care of all small orders and all rush 
orders. Thus, through the agency of the Bartlett Lum- 
ber Company and the skill and persistence of Manager 
Smith, redwood has been introduced to the favorabie 
notice of eastern lumber concerns, has met with an in- 
creased demand and today seems firmly intrenched. We 
take pleasure in presenting a portrait of Mr. Smith, 
whom the redwood producers may thank for a large part 
of the popularity that their new wood now possesses in 
New England and for the bright future tnat seems 1s 
sured for it. 

It is largely missionary work that the Baruett Lum- 
ber Company has been doing, and now that the wood has 
been so favorably introduced and has come to occupy so 
important a place in the market the company does not 
purpose to sell to consumers, or even to the ordinary 
retailer, but to place the stock through the hands of the 
wholesale dealers, protecting them in their trade and 
promoting the maintenance of steady values which will 
prevent the under selling and disastrous competition 
which have proven ruinous in so many cases in the past, 
believing that thus the trade will be more profitable to 
all concerned. The office of the Bartlett Lumber Com- 
pany it should be mentioned is at 53 State street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 14.—Such changes as have oc- 
curred in the lumber trade during the past week are for 
the better. Certainly no branch of the business has suf- 
fered any retrogression and the situation is regarded in 
the main as favorable. The distribution of North Caro- 
lina pine stocks continues under the influence of a fairly 
active demand, combined with lessened receipts. Box 
manufacturers are buying with relative freedom and this 
grade shows a prolongation of the improvement noted 
some time ago. The packing season is now about at its 
hight and operations are being conducted notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty as to the prices for tin cans, which 
for a period exercised a retarding effect. Other grades 
of North Carolina pine are holding their own, particu- 
larly kiln dried stocks, the supplies on hand being by 
no means large and many of the mills having orders 
ahead. The prevailing conditions compare favorably 
with those for the corresponding periods of other years 
and may even be considered an advance. White pine and 
cypress are quiet but steady, while Georgia pine appears 
to be somewhat larger. A moderately active inquiry 
prevails all along the line and the efforts of the lumber- 
men are meeting with gratifying results. Poplar and the 
hardwoods are practically unchanged. Some slight indi- 
cations of augmented activity in oak, ash and other 
species are discernible, however, and the outlook is in 
the main promising. Export business appears to be a 
trifle more animated, but stocks abroad are still too large 
to encourage shipments. Here and there buyers are in 
the market, but as a rule the supplies put down at the 
different centers move slowly. 

Lewis Dill, president of the Baltimore Exchange and 
senior member of the firm of Lewis Dill & Co., returned 
several days ago from a trip to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo. He was accompanied by Mrs. Dill 
and had a very enjoyable time. Preparations for the 
journey to Buffalo during Lumbermen’s Week are being 
continued and applications from those who desire to 
participate are gratifyingly large in number. 

From Norfolk, Va., comes the report that Dr. O. D. 
Jackson, of that city, has sold 12,000 acres of swamp land 
in Beaufort and Craven counties, North Carolina, to a 
Mr. Marvin, of Ohio, who intends to drain the prop- 
erty by means of a canal and establish a plant for the 
manufacture of staves and veneer, the tract being thickly 
overgrown with cypress and gum. 

A large consignment of sweet gum wood has been 
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received by the Kensmore Pulp & Paper Company, of 
Elkton, Md., from Virginia. The wood is to be used 
experimentally to determine its value for pulp and paper 
making. 

——ereeaee 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


BaNGor, Mr., Aug. 12.—While there appears to be 
light ahead, the lumber trade of the Penobscot is yet 
groping in the shadows of dull times and there is little 
doirg in the port of Bangor. One mill, that of the Kast 
ern Manufacturing Company, was started on August 3 
with a small stock of logs, but was obliged to shut down 


again on the 9th, no more logs being available until. 


about the 19th. The Sterns Lumber Company has a good 
supply of logs and will begin sawing August 13 with 
every prospect of continuing through the season, D. 
Sargent’s Sons will probably start within a week, and 
the Dirigo mill, leased by Col. F. H. Strickland, about 
September 1. The only other mill on tidewater, that of 
Morse & Co., saws mostly hemlock and has been run- 
ning most of the time through the dull season, Lowell 
& kigle and James Walker & Co. have been sawing and 
shipping right along, and the Ashland Manufacturing 
Conipany has been shipping the product of its single 
rotary, about 30,000 feet a day—this being the extent 
of the spruce shipments for weeks past. 

The Kast branch logs, or nearly all of them, are now 
in boom, and with the Mattawamkeag and Piscataquis 
drives will keep the mills going until the West branch 
logs get in, late in the summer or early in the fall. 
There is, however, some delay in getting rafts, even 
after the drives have arrived, and it is not expected 
that the mills will be in full operation before Septem- 
ber 1. 

The return of the expedition composed of Maine lum- 
bermen who went prospecting for timber in Canada this 
summer reopens the discussion concerning the future of 
the lumber industry in this state. E. P. Viles, of Skow- 
hegan, and William Clark, of Carratunk, two of the 
leading explorers, have reached home and have much 
to sty concerning Canada and its timber supply. Most 
of the timber land that the Canadians want to sell is 
located on the St. Lawrence river or its tributaries, far 
from the Maine border, Messrs. Viles and Clark ex- 
amined the rights of a permit, both timber and land be- 
ing offered, of 19,000 acres, located on the line of the 
Grand Trunk railway, where there are no good driving 
courses, so that the lumber would have to be shipped 
into Maine by rail. Other lands were examined, but no 
purchases made, although something will probably be 
closed on another visit to be made soon. ‘The prospectors 
saw no timber lands located near the Maine border that 
could be successtully operated for the supply of the 
market in this state, and they say that no lands near the 
border have been purchased by Maine lumbermen, 

The extreme northern part of Maine appears to be 
the best field for the lumbermen of the state in the next 
few years. Northern Penobscot, western Aroostook and 
northern Somerset counties are still covered with heavy 
timber that has not been touched, and all of it can be 
driven to the mills if need be. The idea of bringing the 
mill to the tree is, however, gaining rapidly in Maine, 
and many of the best informed lumbermen and railroad 
men contidently assert that in the course of a few years 
the forests will be tull of portabie saw mills, put in as 
the railroads penetrate the woods, thus making a great 
saving in time as well as in the cost of transportation. 

It 1s now regarded as certain that the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook railroad, the most remarkable enterprise of its 
kind that Maine ever knew, will in the next two or three 
years have new branches extending into hitherto inac- 
cessible timber regions, and that this will effect a revo- 
lution in lumbering methods in northern and eastern 
Maine. This railroad, the first rails of which were laid 
only ten years ago, now has about 350 miles of tracks, 
comprised in halt a dozen branches or divisions, and ex- 
tending from Bangor to Van Buren, away up on the St. 
John river, Contemplated extensions and improvements 
mark the first step in a great and comprehensive plan 
of forest development which has been contemplated for 
years, and it is now expected that in a short time the 
Bangor & Aroostook wiil have opened the way to vast 
tracts of heavy timber along the Allegash, Fish, St. John 
and other rivers, which have never yet been invaded by 
the logger, when, instead of logs being driven for hun- 
dreds of miles down to the booms of Fredericton, N. B., 
and thence rafted to the mills of St. John, they will be 
manufactured on American soil, by American workmen, 
and the lumber transported on an American railroad 
direct to American markets. This will save at least six 
months in time, the interest on the price of the lumber 
for that period and a large amount in the cost of trans- 
portation, Another thing to be considered is the value 
of the waste when avaiiable in close proximity to the 
railroad. Pulp mills are multiplying in northern Maine, 
and all the waste that can ever be produced by the 
portable mills in the forest will find a ready market. 

The Kennebec drive has arrived, fifteen days earlier 
than usual. It consists of about 140,000,000. feet, of 
which the pulp mills will take fully 70 percent, the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company alone owning 24,- 
000,000 feet. 

At Fredericton, on the St. John river, New Bruns- 
wick, about 90,000,000 feet of logs have been rafted thus 
far, and the season’s operations will soon be finished. 

All the property formerly owned by the Kennebec 
Framing Company at Fairfield, on the Kennebec river, 
has been purchased by Hon. S. A. Nye, who will erect 
large shops for the manufacture of wood novelties. 

The American Thread Company contemplates the re- 
moval of its entire plant at Willimantic to the town of 
Milo, in order to be nearer to the supply of white birch. 
This company manufactures many millions of spools and 
employs at Willimantic about 150 men. 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 
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A Bright Outlook at St. Louis—The South Preparing for Big Fall Trade—A Demurrage Law 
for Alabama Shippers—Car and Labor Shortage Disturbing Factors—A Texas 
Price Advance—In Georgia and Virginia Lumber Centers. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—That the general tone of 
the present lumber situation is better than it was a 
week or so ago is quite evident, and this can mean only 
that either there is a greater amount of business stir- 
ring or that confidence has been regained and that the 
wholesalers can more nearly determine what the future 
has in store for them. ‘There really is more business 
being booked than during Jast week in all branches of 
the trade and this, in itself, has strengthened the confi- 
dence of the dealers. In the building trades the pros- 
pects for fall business were never so bright, taking the 
country as a whole. A limited area of the western coun- 
try, where the drouth prevailed in its most severe form, 
will probably require a smaller amount of lumber than 
was shipped into that country last year, but even in 
these districts there evidently will be a greater amount 
than many would have predicted a week ago. Despite 
the fact that corn is a total failure in many sections, 
the farmers still have more money to spend than is nor- 
mal and they will probably cut down on little of the 
building that had been projected. Again, other sec- 
tions of the country are thoroughly prosperous and the 
amount of building being done is abnormal, especially 
so in the large cities, and wholesalers of building 
material say that it is a certainty that it will be almost 
an impossibility to supply the amount of lumber that 
will be needed this fall. Another factor which has en- 
tered the situation is the opening of the Kiowa reserva- 
tion to settlement, in which is predicted a consumption 
of 10,000 cars of lumber in that section before cold 
weather. This, together with the eastern and city build- 
ing, gives every assurance for this fall that there will 
be no decrease from the present volume of business. 

The factory trades have not yet awakened from their 
lethargy, but the tremendous amount of lumber they 
are consuming cannot but tell in the near future. Local 
wholesalers who cater to this branch of the trade, 
mostly hardwood people, state that evidences of a grad- 
ual change in the situation are daily more pronounced. 
Consumers who buy in large quantities are beginning 
to endeavor to locate stock, and some of these inquiries 
have already borne fruit in very sizable orders. Despite 
cancellations of orders during the drouth scare, there is 
now every assurance from the factories that they will 
replace these orders during September and the belief 
prevails that fall trading in hardwoods will yet be of 
fair volume. One trouble will be, however, that prices 
are not up to a norma] basis, but with the order books 
full the higher values will follow. From the implement 
people the inquiries are numerous and for large amounts 
of fall stocks. Dealers in this city have made several 
sales to them of yellow pine pole stock, and this branch 
of the business promises soon to be on a normal basis. 

To specialize, local yellow pine wholesalers have some- 
what recovered from the uncertainty they were labor- 
ing under a few weeks ago and can sce a light through 
the clouds. They do not believe that a marked decrease 
in trade is in store for them and they say freely that 
it will be a difficult matter for them to supply as much 
lumber as will be needed this fall in view of the pre- 
vailing shortage at the mills, which is not a normal 
condition for this season. There is already an alnx 
utter absence of finish at all mill points and flooring is 
in almost as bad shape. Items on the right hand side 
of the list are in greater supply than are those on the 
left, but even these are scarce and orders are not being 
filled with any degree of promptness. In special bis 
there is really a surfeit and the mills cutting timbers 
and factory flooring have all the business they can take 
care of. 

In hardwoods it is apparent that there is a greater 
amount of business being done since the first of the 
month than during any part of July. The fact that 
there seems to be no reason for a further continuance 
of the depressed market conditions, although they are 
not changing rapidly, is a disturbing element in the 
minds of many local operators and they are glad to-see 
the present gradual trend in the right direction. The 
bulk of the trading is still confined to items hardest to 
secure, such as plain red oak, upper grade quartered 
white oak, poplar squares and upper grade poplar lum- 
ber. Still, the situation is improving, and there should 
be comfort in that fact alone. 

Both receipts and shipments of this market during 
the past week were in excess of the preceding week, re- 
ceipts being 29,031,000 feet from all sources and ship- 
ments aggregating 16,620,000 feet. Reports from the 
southern country are that there is more trouble expe- 
rienced in securing cars in which to make shipment 
than was the case a year ago and it is thought that this 
will increase as the season advances. Many rush orders 
are being turned down because quick delivery cannot be 
promised and some yellow pine people state that their 
tracks are lined with lumber awaiting cars. 

J. D. Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Company, 
Zwolle, La., one of the mills of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, was in the city this week, and states that 
the machinery is now being delivered for the new plan‘ 
He does not expect to have it in operation for ninety 
days, however, and says that the whole delay has been 
because of the machinery. 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
says that there has been some improvement in the hard- 


wood situation since the first of the month and that 
August will show up much better results than did July. 
He also is of the opinion that September will be a good 
month. 

George Ritchie, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
Natalbany, La., is in the city today and says that his 
business has been unusually good during the summer 
and that the mill stocks in his whole section of the 
country are badly depleted and are not being bettered 
very rapidly. 

J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman Lumber Company 
gives it as his opinion that there is every prospect for 
an unusually heavy fall trade. The business of his 
company has been fully up to what was expected an 
he has no complaint to make. 

J. C. MeLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says that business in the eastern country is excellent 
at this time and that he has noticed only a slight de- 
crease in western trade. The mills of his company are 
full of orders and stocks are not accumulating. 

At the offices of Rankin & Kimball it was learned 
that this firm is doing a heavier hardwood business 
than during July and that things are looking up, As 
Mr. Rankin puts it, “it will soon be a question of where 
is the lumber, and we have it.” 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says that the new Arkadelphia mill 
of this company will be placed in commission this week 
and will be given a steady run for several months, This 
mill replaces the one which was burned some time ago 
and is the same size as before, cutting about 2,500,000 
feet a month. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Since August 1 it has 
been cool enough to sleep under covers every night, and 
rains have been so frequent that we will probably be 
hearing of damage to crops in Kansas from too much 
rain before long. Kansas as usual is getting all the ad- 
vertising out of the drouth, while Missouri is seldom 
heard of in connection, although the conditions were 
similar in both states. However, Kansas is all right, as 
usual, and if her corn crop will not turn out as well as 
expected she has the largest wheat crop on record in 
any state at any time, and the wheat is of the finest 
kind. The corn will yield from one-fourth to one-half 
crop of grain and plenty of fodder. The fact is that the 
drouth ended soon enough so that the farmers can re- 
cover a good deal of their loss by planting crops which 
will yield before cold weather, and they are doing this 
all over the territory. Dealers who have been here with- 
in the past few days say that the outook is materially 
better than three weeks ago, and that there will be 
considerable lumber used during the fall season, even in 
localities where the most damage was done. Summing 
the situation up in brief, the damage caused by the 
drouth will curtail the fall trade to some extent in the 
way of new building, but with few exceptions the deal- 
ers will have a very fair trade between this and cold 
weather. In the wheat belt of Kansas and in Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory and Texas the dealers are looking for 
a brisk fall business and preparing to sell lots of lum- 
ber during the next four or five months. 

The wholesale situation is encouraging and the recent 
drouth will not materially effect prices, as would have 
been the case had it occurred in any previous year. The 
mills are sti well supplied with orders, and have all 
they can do to take care of the business on hand, s0 
that they are making no headway in accumulating or 
assorting their stocks. At this point the demand is im- 
proving gradually and before the end of August orders 
will be coming in at a lively rate. Dealers are not buy- 
ing far ahead of their demands, but many of them need 
more stock to get their piles in shape for the fall trade 
and are beginning to order this stock. The new country 
of Oklahoma is demanding lots of lumber and. dealers 
are complaining because .they are not getting prompt 
enough shipment. 

The dealers in this territory who are members of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber 
Dealers have within the past few days received a little 
book which they will appreciate. It is a compilation 
of the lien laws of these three commonwealths together 
with the jist of a great many decisions of the courts of 
last resort on points pertaining to the lien laws. It is 
the most complete book of the kind ever gotten out and 
a careful study of it will give enough information on 
the matter to inform any dealer just what to do in 
filing a lien and just what he can expect under the pre-- 
vailing laws. This book is issued to members only and 
is fully worth the cost of membership. > 

The Foster Lumber Company has decided to rebuild 
the planing mill at Clinesburg, Tex., burned recently. 
The new mill will be strictly modern, and will have @ 
capacity of 70,000 to 100,000 feet a day. The saw mill 
at, Clinesburg will be built by other parties for the pur 
pose of cutting ties and lumber. Its capacity will be 
about 60,000 feet a day, and the Foster Lumber Company 
will take its cut of lumber, in addition to the cuts of 
several other mills in the vicinity. 

The Vernon Lumber Company is the newest wholesale 
concern here, It was incorporated a few days ago W} 
capital of $50,000 anda 60,000 feet capacity mill lo- 
cated at Hymers, La. S. H. Strieby, well known to the 
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dealers in this section, is president and manager, 

George D. Hope left here on August 10 for a six 
weeks’ trip east, accompanied by his wife. They will 
visit the Buffalo exposition and the leading eastern 
cities. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company has moved from 
716 to 981 New York Life building. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

New Or.Eans, La., Aug. 12.—The little town of New 
Iberia has experienced the largest strike in its history 
by the walking out of 160 men in the mill of the Iberia 
Cypress Lumber Company. For a time the mill was 
completely shut down, but later in the week there was 
a partial adjustment of the grievances and several of 
the men returned to their posts. The strike was de- 
clared by the men in an effort to have abolished the sys- 
tem of paying off only on the first Saturday in each 
month, and to abolish the issuing to laborers of mer- 
chandise orders on certain stores, in lieu of cash. These 
orders, the operatives complained, often meant a loss 
of 20 percent. Owing to the absence of President R. A. 
Downman, of tlhe company, there was some delay in deal- 
ing with the matter. Finally it was agreed that should 
the men return to work their demands would be consid- 
ered and talked over with a view to settlement. This 
concession satisfied some of them and the planing mill 
was started with a partial force. Still others returned 
later and the backbone of the strike was almost broken. 

The Brookpark Lumber Company, through its secre- 
tary, Mr. Swann, has taken charge of the saw mill plant 
and lands at Enterprise, Miss. The Brookpark company 
has headquarters at Minnesota and last April purchased 
the Enterprise plant from Berry Bros. Since assum- 
ing charge, construction of five up-to-date dry kilns 
and several tenement houses has commenced. The Mo- 
bile & Ohio railroad has also surveyed for a quarter of 
a mile of track which will connect the mill with the 
main line. Other improvements are under way in the 
plant and it has been announced that $50,000 will be 
expended in making the mill a thoroughly modern one 
in every particular. 

J. W. Link and George E. Holland, of Orange, Tex., 
were in the city a few days ago. They reported that 
lumber business about Orange is in a remarkably pros- 
perous condition. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 10.—There has been an advance 
of 50 cents a thousand feet during the last week by 
many of the mills on 2x4 on account of its rapidly grow- 
ing scarceness. It is now firm at $15 for delivery on 
common point rate. The list is firmly maintained on the 
left hand side, and on the right hand side is maintained 
on everything except 2x6 and 2x8, which are selling at 
$14.50. 

Business is very brisk, and is improving in volume 
every day. The orders at present are coming mostly 
from Louisiana and Texas dealers. They are running 
largely yet to planing mill stock, although the call for 
common is great enough to prevent the accumulation of 
anything. The stock reports from the longleaf mills 
which are just coming in show a decrease of 5,000,000 
feet over the June figures. There is hardly any rough 
clear stock in the country and 4-inch and 6-inch clears 
are at a premium. Wider clears are proportionately 
short; 1x12 boards in common grade can hardly be ob- 
tained at any price; 18-foot and longer are practically off 
the market. The tone of the market is very strong and 
there will likely be further advances within thirty days. 
It is quite probable that higher prices will be obtained 
for lumber during the remainder of the year than ever 
have been secured before. 

The western trade is somewhat quieter. There is very 
good inquiry from that territory but lack of stock pre- 
vents the transaction of business. The demand is also 
largely for shiplap, flooring, ceiling ete., which are not 
largely shipped by south Texas mills into that section. 

The timber market continues to maintain its strong 
tone with reference to both prices and demand. The 
bulk of the business is railroad orders. Mexican cus- 
tomers contribute a good deal of this business also, and 
quite a good lot of stuff is being shipped down there 
lately. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, AtA., Aug. 12.—Pitch pine business at the gulf 
ports is quiet and the large consignments going forward 
are not conducive to brisk demand. The following is 
quoted from a private letter received recently: “The 
cargoes now arriving will net repay the importers. Add 
to this the large consignments and you can see that 
there is no chance of lumber selling at anything like a 
decent price.” Still, the demand from all sources keeps 
the mills in this section running regularly and prices on 
the better grades of lumber are very firm. 

The past year’s business at Pascagoula, Miss., has 
been very satisfactory. During the year ending June 
30, 1901, there entered at this port 245 vessels of a total 
tonnage of 141,375. The total shipments of wood goods 
amounted to 161.584.536 feet of lumber and timber, 
valued at $2,015,000, while the total value of all goods 
shipped out of this port was $2,629,000. The increase 
in the exports of wood goods over the year 1900 amounted 
to 16,703,883 feet, while the increase in tonnage was 
17,033 tons. The mills at Pascagoula have a total daily 
capacity of 1,455,000 feet of lumber, while 8.000.000 
acres of land are contiguous to these mills, and with 
twenty feet of water at the shipping this port is des- 
tined to make rapid strides forward. 

Shipments from the mills at Orange, Tex., for July 
amounted to 14,116,476 feet, most of which went to in- 
terior points. 

The total shipments from the gulf for the past week 


amounted to 8,675,715 feet of lumber, 159,460 feet of 
sawn timber and 59,354 pickets, divided as follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 1,791,000 feet of lumber, 1,241,000 feet 
of sawn timber and 59,354 pickets. 

Pensacola, Fla., 3,092,000 feet of lumber and 1,824,000 
feet of sawn timber. 

Mobile, 3,792,715 feet of lumber and 94,460 feet of sawn 
timber. 

All of the mills on the Mobile & Ohio railroad are 
running. J. C, Miles, president of the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company, finds that with the interior and the 
export markets he has about all he can do. “Our prod- 
uct is netting us $12.50 all through,” said Mr. Miles 
recently, “but you must note that we saw our logs to 
the best advantage, selecting them with the greatest 
care before they go into the mill. We are cutting 
quantities of rift flooring and we loaded a car of choice 
material yesterday which netted us $480.” 

The sawn timber market is quiet and indications are 
that it will continue in this condition for the next 
sixty days. 

W. H. Lousille is extending his logging road to con- 
nect with the Louisville & Nashville, at Repton, Ala., 
giving direct communication with the mills at Manis- 
tee. The extension will consist of ten miles, making the 
road twenty-five miles in length. Mr. Lousille’s new mill 
will be in operation soon and will cut lumber almost ex- 
clusively. 

H. L. Glover, manager of the Sullivan-Alger Lumber 
Company, New Century, Fla., is in the city and says that 
the big plant will be running early in October. Most of 
the output will be shipped via Pensacola. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 12.—The business of this sec- 
tion continues good and lumbermen as a whole report 
good sales and prices, with inquiries such as to indicate a 
continuance of the present condition. 

J. Morgan Smith, president of the Birmingham Lum- 
ber Company, which recently went into the hands of 
Hampton Smith as receiver, says that in his opinion the 
affairs of the company will come out all right and that 
all obligations will be met, dollar for dollar. 

The governor of Misissippi has approved the charter of 
the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, of Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., to increase its capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000, with an amendment authorizing it to do 
business when $10,000 is paid in; also an amendment to 
the charter of the Tallahalla Lumber Company, of Co- 
lumbus, to allow it to increase its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $300.000; also an amendment to the charter 
of the Columbus Chair Company, of Columbus, to allow 
is to increase capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The Ward & Smith Lumber Companv has been organ- 
ized in this city with a capital of $15,000. The officers 
are as follows: Thomas Ward, president; J. D. Kirk- 
patrick, secretary; Hampton S, Smith, general manager. 
All are known in lumber circles of the south. Mr. Smith 
was formerly secretary of the Birmingham Lumber Com- 
pany and is now winding up the affairs of that concern 
as receiver. Mr. Ward was formerly general manager of 
the Birmingham rolling mills and has long been a lead- 
ing man in the district. 

The Alabama Buyers & Shippers’ Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, which is composed largely of lumbermen and pre- 
sided over by Sibley King, one of the best known lum- 
bermen of the state, has won its fight before the railroad 
commission for a rule that would force the railroads to 
pay for delays in placing cars, as the railroads now force 
the consignors. The commission held that the rule 
should work both ways. As the matter now stands the 
shippers must pav $1 a day for all cars held over forty- 
eight hours. With the new rule in effect the roads will 
have to come across in the same way. 

Former Congressman J. F. Stalling has erected a saw 
mill at Watts, near Greenville. He will put in other 
machinery also. 

The Southern Handle Manufacturing Company has 
been organized at Huntsville, with an authorized ecapi- 
tal of $75.000. It is a consolidation of the Southern 
Handle Companv of Huntsville and the Hixson Handle 
Company of Bridgeport. The incorporators are W. H. 
Chipman of New York; Charles A. Lverly of Chatta- 
nooea; W. H. Haskins. of Chattanooga: Fd. H. Hixon. of 
Bridgeport, and N. R. Grace, of Huntsville. N. R. Grace 
was chosen president and general manager and Ed. H. 
Hixon secretary. The consolidated output will be 800 
handles a day. 

The MeIntosh Lumber Company, of Moss Point, Miss., 
has been chartered. with capital of $20,000. The incor- 
porators are J. J. MeIntosh, F. Colmer and N. McInnis. 

On Mondav the Alabama Lumber Companv Iost its 
plant five miles west of Huntsville by fire. The loss is 
$1.500, with $500 insurance. The owners are E. D. Hem- 
stead, Dr. H. McConnell and Blount Madkins. 





IN SOUTH CENTRAL GEORGIA. 

Tirton, Ga., Aug. 10.—A general selling office of the 
Canda Lumber Company and the Ensign-Oskamp Com- 
pany, of Worth and Ocilla, Ga., respectively, is being 
established in this city and T. S. Williams, formerly 
superintendent of the Ocilla mills, will have charge of 
it. Mr. Williams, an experienced lumberman, will have 
the selling of the output of these mills, which is over 
100,000 feet a day. Hereafter all orders and inquiries 
for the two companies will be addressed here. 

The Gress Manuficturing Company is a new whole- 
sale concern with Tifton as headquarters. M. V. Gress, 
formerly vice president of the Gress Lumber Company, 
of Kramer, Ga., is president and manager of the new 
company. He is already well known to the trade and 
the new company under his management has bright pros- 
pects for the future. : 

The Tifton Lumber Company, Incorporated, of Tifton, 


and which is a branch of the O’Neill Manufacturin 

Company, of Rome, Ga., is erecting a large commercia 

planing mill at this place. It has purchased the par- 
tially completed mill of W. C. Jenkins and will almost 
treble the capacity of that plant. The O’Neill Manu- 
facturing Company operates a large sash and door plant 
at Rome and two well equipped yards at Clarksburg and 
at Bluefield, W. Va. 

J. H. Allison, president of the J. H. Ailison Lumber 
Company, Fitzgerald, Ga., has begun the construction 
of a 40,000 feet a day capacity mill at Lumber City, 
Ga., on the Ocmulgee river. The company has pur- 
chased about 10.000 acres of timber on the river and 
will raft and drift down to the mill. <A powerful 
naphtha launch will be used to assist the river work. 
Fitzgerald, which is the home of Mr. Allison, will be 
the headquarters of the company. 

On account of ill health, J. J. L. Phillips, one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of South, Ga., has been compelled 
to retire from business and has disposed of his entire 
milling interests to his brother, P. D. Phillins. J. J. L. 
and P. D. Phillips are well known to the trade and are 
accounted among the most active workers for the ad- 
vancement of yellow pine interests. Their mills aggre- 
gate over 80,000 feet a day capacity and are located at 
different points in this territory, with headquarters at 
Fender, Ga. P. D. Phillips is now traveling over Mis- 
sissippi and Texas looking into their methods of manu- 
facture there. 

The unusual demands for the yellow pine lumber made 
upon the manufacturers of the southeastern territory 
at this season have never before been equiled in the his- 
tory of the business. Orders are now in hand that will 
run many uf them for the balance of the year and offers 
and inquiries are out for much more than can be handled 
with the mil!s running up to their capacity. Prices are 
very firm; advances are reported from all over the sec- 
tion over the last lists, and it is highly probable that a 
very substantial raise will be made at the time of the 
next meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Association, as 
was advised at the time of the last meeting. The gen- 
eral situation will warrant the advance, and as com- 
paratively all offers now being made are above the lists 
the advance will likely be made to take effect at once. 
The inquiry and orders for dressed stock continue in 
volume sufficient to prevent any accumulations at the 
mills. 

The labor situation is still the greatest trouble, and 
some combined action among all the manufacturing in- 
terests of the section will have to be made to secure 
any relief. The general activity in all lines of work is 
making such a demand for men that wages have ad- 
vanced to a point higher than ever before, and this alone 
seems to have done more to aggravate the situation than 
anything else. A living can be made by the average 
negrv with little effort, and that is all they want—that 
their labor be spasmodic and only in times to supply 
their necessities. 

The mills are anticipating a car famine, but up to 
the past few days the supply has been in very good 
shape, but now the roads promise only that they are 
rushing the equipment south as fast as possible and 
that they are using every effort to prevent a recurrence 
of the troubles ot the past. Cars for certain routes are 
at times hard to secure, and these shipments often suf- 
fer long delavs. 

The Georgia Saw Mill Association expects to hold its 
next meeting in this city August 27 and to pursue the 
same policy adopted at the last meeting and defray the 
expense of the representatives while at the meeting. There 
was unusual interest in the proceedings of the last 
meeting and with the present conditions confronting this 
organization the coming meeting promises to be one of 
greater interest than usual. There is a great advantage 
to be had in attending these meetings, as information is 
given that cannot be printed for distribution. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Norrotk, Va., Aug. 10.—There has been no material 
change in the North Carolina pine market for the past 
week. Prices remain about the sime and the demand is 
fair. The larger mills are busy, especially p'aning mills, 
most of which are working overtime, as has been the 
case for a month. Air dried lumber is still a little off, 
good, bright 10-inch being the only stock in active de- 
mand in air dried. but better prices are looked for in 
the near future. Many of the smaller mills have closed 
down during August, and all look for a good fall demand 
with increased prices. 

Shipments during the week have been fair, both coast- 
wise und export, several steamers for foreign ports tak- 
ing quite a lot of rough and dressed North Carolina 
pine. Freight rates are very favorable for shippers. 

North Carolina longleaf mills are overcrowded with 
orders and the extremely wet weather throughout the 
state has put the mills much behind on orders. Demand 
for this class of lumber is increasing all the time, especi- 
ally with the steamship and railroad companies, Prices 
are higher for the past few weeks and are getting more 
in line with those of the Georgia association. 

The demand locally is good, retail yards being very 
bury, although prices with the local yards are stil] much 
under the shipping prices, but with the brisk fall trade 
thu! is looked for ‘higher prices will be realized. 

The hardwood people are beginning to get busy book- 
ing orders for next season and arranging supplies. In- 
quiries from the other side are coming in freely and 
several large orders have been booked. 

The local Hoo-Hoo are making big preparations for the 
Annual. Headquarters have mn established in the 
Citizens’ Bank building and a most elaborate program 
is being prepared. 

A number of the Norfolk lumbermen will atcend the 
Buffalo exposition during Lumbermen’s Week. 
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AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 





The Steel Strike and Crops the Salient Trade Influences—From Government Reports Wheat 
Counterbalances Crop Disappointments— Car Shortage Much in Evidence—Equip- 
ment for Lumber Traffic Exclusively—Stock at Mills Slightly 
Increasing—Individual Estimates of Conditions. 


a 


{wo factors affecting general trade throughout the 
country continue to be general topics of discussion among 
the southwestern mill men and dealers in yellow pine 
lumber. It is almost unnecessary to mention that they 
ure, first, the condition of the corn crop and, second, the 
sreat strike of the steel workers. It seems to be quite 
generally conceded that the lumber trade of the next 
six months will depend largely upon the final reports 
regarding crops and the early settlement of the strike. 

(hus tar the yellow pine trade has not received the 
severe shaking up which some of the pessimists expected 
from the drouth and the industrial disturbances. De- 
mand undoubtedly has slackened to some extent, but 
from the best advices obtainable it is still normal in 
point of volume and it promises to remain so at least 
during the fall trade. The falling off may be traced 
almost entirely to the retail yard trade. Speculative 
huying, which undoubtedly has been heavier this year 
than for many seasons, has undergone a sudden stop, 
which is quite natural under existing circumstances. 
But the demand for city building bills, railroad material 
and car building continues with uninterrupted strength 
and vigor and heavy bills have been sold by specialists 
during the past weck. How the great strike will affect 
this latter demand cannot be foretold at this writing and 
dealers are watching the outcome of the industrial strug- 
vle with the keenest interest. Should the fight last for 
six weeks it is generally thought at the St. Louis market 
that the total demand for yellow pine will fall below 
normal, but should an early adjustment take place the 
operators look for a great impetus to demand in the 
large cities which should overcome any diminution in 
the country trade. In other words, it is thought that 
the latter trade will be largely confined to orders for 
actual requirement without speculative buying, and any 
losses from the retail trade should be counterbalanced 
by a corresponding increase in large city and railroad 
hills in the event the steel strike shall not be far reach- 
ing or prolonged, 

Up to this writing there are but few complaints as to 
trade. There have been some cancellations reported, 
hut the percentage is ridiculously small—in the entire 
St. Louis market probably not over 2 percent. These 
came entirely from the country yards and from yards 
in the most affected drouth sections. The letters ac- 
companying the cancellation orders are not pessimistic; 
in most cases they state that the orders will probably 
he sent again in a few days, as soon as the farmers 
know their exact situation as to crops. As to city and 
railroad bills some excellent orders are reported from 
St. Louis as having been closed during the past week, 
not only locally but also from Indiana and Illinois 
cities. 

The report of the secretary of agriculture for the 
government, just published, was rather a surprise as to 
the corn crop. He asserted for a month that the total 
rop would make a better showing than the crop sta- 
tisticians had stated, but his report is several points less 
than those the experts have been announcing for the 
past month. His estimates are as follows, showing the 
average of conditions August 1: Corn, 54; spring 
wheat, 80.3; oats, 73.6; barley, 86.9; spring rye, 88.6; 
buckwheat, 91.1; potatoes, 63.3; timothy hay, 84.1. 

According to this report the average condition of 
corn declined 27.3 points during July and on August 1 
it was 33.5 lower than August 1, 1899, and 33.5 points 
below the mean of August averages for the past ten 
years. The conditions of the principal states are as fol- 
lows: Ohio, 73; Indiana, 57; Illinois, 51; Iowa, 57; 
Missouri, 29; Kansas, 19; Nebraska, 36. During July 
there was a decline of 5 points in Ohio, 27 in Indiana, 36 
in Illinois, 30 in Iowa, 41 in Missouri, 58 in Kansas and 
52 in Nebraska, These percentages are lower than those 
made by other crop statisticians, and although many 
lumbermen expected them they were rather disappoint- 
ing. On the other hand, the secretary reports that 
spring wheat on August 1 was 23.9 points higher than 
at a corresponding date last year, and only 1.8 lower 
than the mean averages for August 1 for the past ten 
years. Oats declined only 11.4 points average to August 
1 and are about 10.2 points below the mean of the 
August averages for the past ten years. Barley condi- 
tions averaged 15.3 points higher in the August 1 report 
and 2 points above the mean of the August averages for 
the past ten years. The condition of timothy hay is 4.2 
points higher than the corresponding date last year and 
only 1.7 points lower than the mean of the August aver- 
ages for the past decade. Spring rye shows 6.6 points 
higher for August 1 and only 2.2 points lower than the 
mean of the August averages for the past ten years. The 
worst afflicted districts are Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri and, strange as it may seem, there have been 
fewer average cancellations of orders for lumber from 
those states than from the more prosperous states east 
of the Mississippi river. 

As to the wheat situation, last week’s export figures 
were 8,832,000 bushels—a record breaker. To keen 
sighted observers these figures were no surprise, how- 
ever. Advices from Europe state the total consumption 
of American wheat reserves abroad this season will be 
300,000,000 bushels. Actual shipments for the past 
three weeks have much more than doubled the period’s 
output in either 1900 or 1899, auguring that the world’s 





demand had practically outrun supplies and that higher 
prices will rule for this cereal. Should this be the case 
the increased value of the season’s exportation of wheat 
will almost certainly counterbalance any decrease in 
corn. This along with the profits saved over from the 
last three years is the real tangible ground for measur- 
ing views on the corn belt situation. 

It is reassuring from the above government report to 
study the crop conditions in such a light. It indicates 
that the pessimists are more scared than hurt. Reports 
from the east state that general retail trade remains 
steady from all parts of the country, and if this be true 
the lumber market cannot be affected to any considerable 
extent. Nor has it been to date. The few timid lum- 
bermen have gained courage during the past week, while 
the larger ones are devoting their attention to mill stocks 
and not worrying at all. It will take a veritable panic 
to break the volume of demand for lumber this year, and 
there is certainly enough trade now being placed to 
satisfy most of the operators who are not extremists 
either one way or another. The wholesaler or sales 
agency who is satisfied with a normal business is not 
uneasy, and on the whole it may be asserted that even 
the extremists are settling themselves down to expect- 
ing a good average trade during the remainder of the 
year. 

The car shortage has already appeared in the horizon, 
and it promises to keep the mill man jumping sideways 
for the usual period. Reports from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mississippi and Alabama, received at St. 
Louis, are to the effect that it is manifesting itself in 
scintillant fashion. In the first named three states it is 
never an unexpected factor even as early as the present 
time, but east of the river it is not only unexpected but 
remarkable. In the latter districts mills on the smaller 
roads, notably such as the Gulf & Ship Island and sim- 
ilar lumber lines, are complaining. West of the river 
it is more general just as it always is in the fall season. 
To make matters worse some of the southwestern lines 
are short of motive power, which makes the situation all 
the more irritating. The cars are making their annual 
mysterious disappearance—where, no one knows. The 
more fortunate operators, who can get cars by being 
located either at division points or in the larger towns, 
are already sending out letters to the trade showing 
their shipping advantages in respect to cars, while the 
others are putting on their hustling clothes and making 
an active campaign to provide for their necessities. 

It is admitted by the majority of lumbermen who 
have made a study of the car question that there is no 
possible remedy for this annual shortage. Frank R. 
Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, of St. 
Louis, is one of those who have given the subject earnest 
study for years. He stated last week that the question 
would never be satisfactorily settled for the lumbermen 
until a national car pool could be established, “and this,” 
he added, “would stagger even J. Pierpont Morgan.” 
Last week one of the southwestern mill men suggested 
that the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
build or lease cars and distribute them among the mills 
during the famine. This could doubtless be done on a 
basis of 10 percent cash or $1,000,000 for 10,000 cars. It 
was argued that such a plan would solve the difficulty 
and the profits from the additional lumber shipments 
more than pay for the equipment in a few years. It 
was also stated that such a line of lumber cars could 
be operated by an experienced traffic man and assistants 
and made to pay throughout the entire year. Other 
large interests, such as packing companies and breweries, 
had worked out a similar idea successfully, so it was 
asserted, and why not lumber? But those in the lumber 
business who understand the ramifications of car service 
and who have made a study of it state that in a few 
months the cars are scattered to the four quarters of 
the earth and become only a small part of the total 
equipment to be drawn from. The suggestion, however, 
is presented for what it may be worth. Secretary George 
K. Smith, of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, said that the plan had been tried by a combi- 
nation of Arkansas yellow pine mills some years ago in 
a small way and that it had not proved successful at 
that time. 

Stocks at the southwestern mills are reported as im- 
proving slightly. This is quite natural under existing 
conditions, although the gain is as yet hardly apprecia- 
ble. The indications for August, however, are that a 
number of the mills will have stocks in reasonably fair 
condition, a state of things which is worth chronicling 
considering the fact that every mill yard in the terri- 
tory named has presented the appearance of having been 
struck by a cyclone for the past ten months. Demand 
continues in strong enough volume to keep shipments 
abreast if not ahead of the average mill, and a few 
weeks’ respite from the fierce whirl of trade for the 
past year is a not unwelcome thought to the average 
operator, With better assorted mill stocks the fall 
trade can be faced with more complacency, and a nor- 
mal business much more acceptable as a rule than the 
wild speculative buying which has characterized the 
market since last January. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, of St. Louis, is 

a large wholesaler of yellow pine. The company has 


been a successful operitor in this lumber for years and 
enjoys an excellent reputation among the retail yards. 
It is also a large stockholder in a yellow pine mill and its 
timber lands are near Conroe, Tex. Ever since Mr. 
Garrett came to St. Louis and became associated with Mr. 
Sheldon the business of the company has been heavy 
and profitable. In Indiana, Illinois and other states 
east of the river this concern is well known, as well as 
in several of the transmississippi states. Mr. Garrett 
said: 

Trade continues in good volume with us. We have had 
no cancellations and the drouth conditions have affected 
us very little. I look for a normal fall demand, and I think 
if any reaction shall set in it will do so after January 1. 
At present I see nothing to be worried about. 


The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 


T. C. Whitmarsh is general manager for this large 
St. Louis selling office. The W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company is one of the most widely known lumber con- 
cerns in the west. Mr. Ferguson was for years asso- 
ciated with William Buchanan in Arkansas and has 
been a practical mill man all his life. As a yellow pine 
operator he enjoys a high reputation. Since taking up 
his residence at St. Louis Mr. Ferguson has been market- 
ing the cut of his own mills in Arkansas and will soon 
add to his list that of the Sabine Lumber Company, of 
Zwolle, La. The company enjoys a splendid trade both 
east and west of the river, largely among the retzilers, 
Mr. Whitmarsh said: 

There is no cessation in trade with us at present. We 
are filling plenty of orders and prospects are good for a 
steady volume throughout the fall. The car question is get- 
ting us all guessing just now, although we are not yet 
suffering as much as some of our neighbors. I am sending 
out letters to the trade urging the dealers to place fall 
orders at once or the car shortage, which now seems to prom- 
ise to be acute in a few weeks, will practically prohibit 
prompt shipments. 


The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company. 


The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
is of recent origin in yellow pine circles. This company 
handles the cut of Allen Bros. & Wadley, Allentown, 
La., and the Bienville Lumber Company, Alberta, La., 
whose two mills manufacture excellent grades of short- 
leaf yellow pine lumber. This selling company is en- 
joying trade throughout the entire west, where the 
lumber of the mills mentioned is very favorably known. 
C. G. Atkinson is manager of the Allen-Wadley company 
at St. Louis and he is an experienced salesman with a 
wide acquaintance, He said: 

Thus far we are satisfied with the conditions and outlook. 
We have had numerous inquiries and orders since we opened 
the St. Louis office and I anticipate no severe check in de- 
mand for some months. We have light stocks at our mills 
and are not pushing for trade beyond our capacity. The vol- 
ume of trade is certainly normal just now, and I believe 
it will be a case of the retailer buying for requirements in- 
stead of stocking up heavily. This is just as good a trade 
as speculative buying, and we expect to get our share of it. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company is a large manu- 
facturer of yellow pine lumber. The mills of this com- 
pany embrace some of the oldest established plants along 
the Camden (Ark.) branch of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern railway as well as some new plants in 
north Louisiana along the line of the Valley branch 
of the same road, notably a large new milling plant 
at Tioga, La., near Alexandria, which latter mill saws 
timbers largely. The company also has contracts with 
yellow pine mills east of the river. Its annual trade 
is one of the heaviest in St. Louis. Among the com- 
pany’s specialties is that of catering to large building 
contracts, railroad and car building material. It also 
sells extensively to the general retail trade east and 
west of the river. Mr. Werner stated last week that 
the rush for heavy building material showed no diminu- 
tion whatever and that he looked for a continuance 
throughout the fall. F. R. Pierce, vice president, said: 

We are rushed with big orders for city building, car mate- 
rial ete. The retail trade bas slackened a little, but not 
enough to be felt to any extent. We look for no let up in 
the city demand for some time, and I think the retail trade 
will be gr MEN cage not as heavy as it has been 
but large enough to keep all of us busy. The car shortage 
is making its annual debut and as things look now it will be 
as bad as it not worse than last year. There seems to be 
no solution unless a national car pool can be formed, and 
such a proposition would stagger even J. Pierpont Morgan. 
So we must go ahead, face it and do the best we can. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company. 

The St. Louis office of this company is in charge of 
O. A. Mason, an experienced yellow pine salesman. Mr. 
Mason’s territory is part of Missouri, Iowa and the 
states east of the river. He said: 

I am having less trouble getting orders just now than in 
getting the lumber to fill them. Trade with us is satis- 
factory. There may be a slight cessation of inquiries, but 
it is due to the corn scare and I don’t think it will last long. 
There are too many other good crops, like wheat, for in- 
stance, to counterbalance it to make us feel uneasy. I look 
for a good trade at least up to February. 

The Freeman Lumber Company. 

The Freeman Lumber Company, large manufacturer 
of shortleaf (Arkansas) yellow pine, has its sales offices 
at St. Louis. This company is one of the standard 
Arkansas pine concerns and has been in the milling bust- _ 
ness for years. Its timber and mills are at Millville, 
Ark., on the St. Louis Southwestern railway, south of 
Pine Bluffs. The company recently completed its new 
band mill and purchased a very large additional tract of 
timber and is prepared for about fifteen years’ cut. The 
trade of this company is especially large in Illinois, In- 
diana and other states east of the river, and it also 
does its share in the transmississippi states. J. A. 
Freeman, one of the most progressive yellow pine mill 
men in the southwest, is president, and M. C. Smith, 
also well known as a yellow pine operator, is vice presl- 
dent of the company. Mr. Freeman said: 

We are not worrying over the crop scare yet. It Is ese 
early to forecast the fall trade, but it seems to me tha 
matters will equalize themselves when the full crop returns 
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shall be in. Trade is satisfactory at present. There has 

probably been some slight reaction from the scramble 

for lumber which has characterized the market all the year, 

but trade is certainly normal if not better. Probably the 

yards will buy less lumber in a speculative. way, but they 

will order for requirements all through the fall and winter. 
The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company. 

This company made a splendid record last year, which 
wis the first of its existence. The Hogg-Perkins Lumber 
Company wholesales yellow pine and has splendid mill 
connections in Arkansas and Louisiana. Last January 
the company reorganized with increased cipital, and it 
has been a large operator during 1901. The business of 
the company is widespread and it has increased almost 
every month since starting in as a wholesale operator. 
George R. Hogg, Ed R. Hogg and C. D. Hayward are the 
present members of the firm, all of them popular lumber 
salesmen. George R. Hogg said: 

We are selling lumber and see little or no difference 
in demand at present. The drouth scared nearly every- 
body a month ago, but as things look now the shortage of 
corn will be made up by the great wheat crop and the at- 
tendant high prices for all grains. We don’t expect as 
heavy a trade as we have enjoyed so far this year, but we 
expect a steady demand at good prices. Letters we have 
received do not indicate any fright in the farming districts, 
which indicates that the farmers have money in bank and 
are not nervous, City trade is good. 


The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
is the heaviest yellow pine operator in that city and 
one of the largest in the world, It handles an output 
aggregating in excess of 200,000,000 feet annually and its 
trade extends all over the country as well as in Europe. 
C. I. Millard, who looks at conditions from a_ broad 
standpoint, says that his company’s business is satisfae- 
tory and that any slackening in trade is confined to 
spots and is not serious, This company announces in a 
circular sent out last week its appointment 1s general sales 
agent for the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, of 
Richwood, W. Va., this stock to be sold through the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., to whom all inquiries are to be addressed. 
The product of this mill is red and white oak, both plain 
and quartered, beech, birch, chestnut, soft yellow poplar, 
cherry, maple and ash; oak dimension cut to order, bill 
stuff, timber and plank surfaced four sides for railroad, 
bridge and builders’ use its specialties. The mill is a 
recently built modern triple band, situated at the end 
of the Clarksburg branch of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, with ample planer and dry kiln facilities. The 
plant will be operated night and day and a cut of 50,- 
000,000 feet attained. A magnificent body of cherry is 
now standing and the quality of the other hardwoods 
owned is excellent. Mixed car orders will be a_spe- 
ciilty. The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has also 
just issued a very attractive card, with engravings of 
“Mrs. Sippi Longleaf” and “Mr. Coal Lumber” in colors, 
which is being used as a trade stimulater. 


The Swartz Lumber Company. 


The Swartz Lumber Company is a wholesaler of yellow 
pine Jumber, catering largely to the yard trade. The 
company was but recently organized, but is aggressive in 
its methods under the personal guidance of Harry R. 
Swartz, one of the hustling salesmen of the southwest. 
The trade enjoyed by the Swartz Lumber Company is in 
the Missouri-Kansas district, Iowa and the states east 
of the river. The mill connections are largely in Louis- 
iana and Arkansas in both the longleaf and _ shortleaf 
district. Mr. Swartz said: 

We are getting our share of current orders and see no 
appreciable let up in inquiries. Demand has probably slack- 
ened a little due to the crop situation, but the letters we 
get from the yards point to a good and steady volume of 
orders throughout the fall. There is nothing to cause us 
any worry, and we are paying no attention to the pessi- 
mists. There is plenty of money in the banks deposited by 
the farmers, and we look for a steady trade this fall. 

The Big Four Lumber Company. 

The Big Four Lumber Company, of St. Louis, is one 

of the representative wholesale yellow pine concerns of 
the city. It markets the outputs of several large Arkan- 
sas mills, including those of the Cotton Belt Lumber 
Company, of Bearden, Ark., and the Little Bay Lumber 
Company, of Little Bay, Ark., both mills on the St. Louis 
Southwestern railway just south of Pine Bluff. The 
Big Four Lumber Company has been established for 
several years and enjoys a splendid trade in the west. 
John C. McLachlin is general manager. He said: 
_ Orders are satisfactory so far as we are concerned. Dur- 
ing the past few days they have been coming in with more 
strength, and everything now points to a fair fall trade, 
somewhat above normal I believe. Although speculative 
buying has ceased, the yards are ordering for immediate re- 
quirements and we are satisfled with the outlook, Our 
mills will have a better chance to accumulate a little stock 
and we are glad of it. 


The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 

This is one of the largest wholesalers in St. Louis and 
a company that enjoys one of the heaviest trades in 
the west. It sells the output of several of the best 
known yellow pine mills in Arkansas and Texas, includ- 
ing such plants as the big Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lufkin, Tex., and the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Frostville, Ark. The trade from the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company is widespread and its shipments 
reach from the Atlantic ocean to the Rocky mountains. 
C. D. Johnson, general manager, is an astute lumber- 
man, aggressive in business methods, and one of the best 
salesmen in the country. He said; 

We have yet to detect any material change in demand. 
Our orders are plentiful, especially during the past week. 
and the prices are all right. City demand is strong and 


country trade satisfactory. I look for a lively fall business 
despite the drouth. 


The Malvern Lumber Company. 


A. Strauss, president of the Malvern Lumber Com- 
pany, at St. Louis, Mo., is satisfied with the conditions 


now existing. This company is one of the pioneer yel- 
low pine concerns of Arkansas, with mills at Perla, near 
Malvern. It has been in existence for nearly twenty 
years, and caters to a big trade throughout the west, 
where its output enjoys a high reputation for grades. 
The selling offices are at St. Louis. Mr. Strauss said: 

Conditions at present are satisfactory. We have been get- 
ting plenty of orders during the past week and I look for a 
good fall trade. The corn scare frightened everybody for a 
while and the retail yard men participated in it for a fort- 
night or so; but everything seems to have changed suddenly 
and the yards are again placing orders. My idea of it is 
that the retailers began to realize all at once that the corn 
crop was not the only commodity which was short this year; 
both white pine and yellow pine stocks show a tremendous 
shortage also, which fact dawned on the retail trade and 
they began to resume ordering as soon as they recovered 
from the drouth scare. They appreciated that we lumbermen 
have no stocks, and I believe we shall enjoy a good trade 
from now on through fall. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company is one of the 
representative yellow pine concerns of St. Louis. It en- 
joys an excellent trade in the states east of the Missis- 
sippi river, particularly in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan. Its yellow pine mill connections are both 
east and west of the river, and include longleaf and 
shortleaf yellow pine. C. J. Mansfield has had a long 
and successful career as salesman and manager. Within 
the past few months he has been forced to take an ex- 
perienced assistant in W. E. Campe, who is now as- 
sistant manager of the St. Louis business. Mr. Campe 
said: 

Trade is entirely satisfactory with us at present. We 
find there is little difficulty in selling stocks if we can get 
them to sell, The mills in the south that have stocks report 
that they have no trouble in getting orders against them. 
Just now there seems to be a big demand for finish; we 
have had several large orders of late for this item. I look 
for a good trade throughout the fall. 

The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Company. 

This sterling company is one of the leading yellow pine 
concerns of the west. Its mills in Arkansas are modern 
and the company’s reputation for high and uniform 
grades is national. Its mills are located at Arkadel- 
phia and Gurdon, Ark., and the timber owned by the 
company is the well known Arkansas shortleaf pine. 
For yeirs the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Company has been marketing this class of pine, with an 
increasing business annually. N. W. McLeod, general 
manager at St. Louis, said: 

None of our mills is suffering for orders at present. We 
have had a steady demand throughout the year and look for 
a continuance this fall. Hast of the river orders are strong 
in volume, with excellent prospects for the fall. There is a 
slight slackening west of the river due to the drouth, but I 
apprehend that this will change as soon as the retailers 
realize that all the yellow pine mills are badly off for stocks. 

The Monarch Lumber Company. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, of St. Louis, is the 
selling agency of a number of yellow pine mills in Arkan- 
sis and the southwest. The company enjoys an excellent 
trade, particularly east of the river, and to a considera- 
ble extent in the transmississippi states. It handles 
shortleaf yellow pine chiefly. A. J. Neimeyer, president 
of the company, 1s also interested largely in a wholesale 
ind retail yard at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Neimeyer 
said: 

We find trade in satisfactory shape at the present time. 
Our Indianapolis office is doing a good business locally and 
there are some big city bills being placed. The yard trade 
east of the river is good and it is fair at the west also. 
look for a good fall demand, with little or no price conces- 
sions by anybody, as the mills have no stocks worth men- 
tioning and the shortage of cars is already apparent. Re- 
tallers who are postponing orders will find it difficult to get 
them filled, on account of low stocks and few cars. Specu- 
lative buying is not strong, but orders for immediate re- 
quirements are, and the latter is the best class of trade for 
any manufacturer. 


The Southern Cypress Selling Company. 

M. L. Fleishel, St. Louis representative of the South- 
ern Cypress Selling Company, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip through Illinois. He reports that while present 
demand is light among the retail yards, the general 
conditions warrant the assertion that fall trade will be 
excellent in cypress lumber. There is some cypress in 
the river moving toward the St. Louis market and several 
barges should reach there in the near future. Values 
remain firm and steady. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company, of St. Louis, one 
of the largest manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds 
in the west, reports trade as being satisfactory at pres- 
ent, with good prospects for the fall. This company 
keeps in close touch with trade conditions, particularly 
in the west and southwest, where it enjoys a large trade. 
The company is running on full time and marketing a 
large product. Since taking on redwood doors, trade in 
this item has been gratifyingly large, and the same re- 
port applies to the other items sold by the company. 
Mr. Seigel, manager, said last week: 

Our trade is highly satisfactory at present. We also an- 
ticipate good demand and higher prices thirty or sixty days 
hence than at present. Prices should certainly advance dur- 
ing that time. Shop lumber is advancing and the glass situa- 
tion is still unfavorable for lower values. Some of the 
manufacturers are fearful of lower prices, but we are not. 


The country trade is promising, especially in the southwest. 
Generally speaking, things are favorable all around. 
PPP DOOOII III 


HAFNER-LOTHMAN’S BIG LOSS. 


The -Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company, the 
extensive sash and door concern of St. Louis, Mo., sus- 
tained a serious loss on Saturday last by fire, the origin 
of which is shrouded in mystery. Vice President Wil- 
liam Lothman and other members of the company and 
office employees were engaged in their various duties 
when about noon clouds of smoke commenced pouring 
into the office. The flames gained headway so rapidly 
that the members of the office force had barely time to 


throw their books and papers into the big safe before 
the flames burst into the room. The warehouse and 
office comprised two brick and frame two-story build- 
ings covering an area of 160x160 feet, and were totally 
destroyed with contents. Just west of the warehouse 
is located the factory, which was also ignited, but ener- 
getic work on the part of the fire department prevented 
its total destruction, although one wall was partially 
burned out, the engine badly damaged and the shaving 
house totally destroyed. The flames also ignited the 
lumber yard across the street, where 20,000,000 feet of 
dry lumber, principally cypress, was piled. Only about 
500,000 feet of this was destroyed or damaged. 

The Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company, as 
is well-known in the trade, is a kindred concern with 
the Foster-Hafner Mills at Oshkosh, Wis., which is the 
main factory, and with the Foster-Munger Company, 
of Chicago, a distinctively wholesale house. H. B. 
Munger, of the latter company, visited St. Louis on 
Monday of this week. He states that the probabilities 
are that the. plant will be rebuilt at once, although 
owing to the recent death of Carlton Foster, of Oshkosh, 
head of the concern, some delay may be experienced in 
arranging matters. The warehouses were filled with 
stock goods at the time of the fire, there being not far 
from $65,000 worth of window glass alone on hand. 
The total loss is estimated at nearly $300,000, and this 
is fully covered by insurance. The company will have 
no difficulty in filling its orders, as generous offers of 
assistance have been made by its several competitors in 
the St. Louis trade and it will also be helped out mate- 
rially by the plants at Oshkosh and Chicago. Vice 
President Lothman is in no wise discouraged, but takes 
his loss philosophically and expects soon to be again 
fully equipped to handle the large business which the 
company has established in the southwest. Repairs on 
the factory will be quickly made and it will be started 
in operation again shortly. 

ABABA 


NO ROOM FOR COMPLAINT. 

Marbury, ALA., Aug. 12.—We have had all the busi- 
ness that we could well take care of, and while the prices 
have not been as high as they were the same time in 
1899 still at the same time we can’t see any room to com- 
plain. All grades of flooring and partition, A and B and 
& ceiling have been in excellent demand, and we have 
been keeping close up with our stocks of those grades. 
We have also had a good demand for common boards, 
shiplap and common dimension. It is our opinion that 
the fall trade will be unusually large, and we are now 
trying to catch up with our order book so as to be in 
position to take care of the business. 

THe MArBurY LUMBER CoMPANY. 


BABB 


PRICES AND DEMAND SATISFACTORY. 

Ricuwoop, Ga., Aug. 12.—While we have not time to 
write a letter for publication, we find yellow pine very 
active indeed. The demand now is almost as good as it 
was when it was at its best in 1899, for both timber 
and planing mill stock. The prices, while a little lower 
than in 1899, are still very satisfactory. We have very 
little stock on hand, and as many orders as we care to 
take care of at present. We are manufacturers of tim- 
ber and planing mill stock, lath and shingles. We think 
the outlook for the future very bright. 

Parrott LUMBER CoMPANY. 


DPBPAP PDP PPP PDA 


SOME SOUTHERN TRADE SENTIMENT. 





Greater Than Ever Before. 


A.Lco.u, 8S. C., Aug, 13.—The volume of our business this 
year is 15 to 20 percent greater than ever before. The de 
mand is good; in fact, there seems to be more competition 
among the buyers in securing lumber than among the manu- 
facturers in selling it. There seems to be no let up to the 
demand, but prices are very sluggish in an there 
with. ‘There seems to be a continuous and heavy demand 
for car material and lumber for factory construction, We 
can explain the low prices in no way other than the ever 
ready supply which goes on forever. ’ 

D. W. ALDERMAN & Sons COMPANY. 


A Very Good Trade, 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 12.—We have had a very good trade dur- 
ing the past month and have not been overstocked on any 
one grade except shop, and very little on that grade. Have 
had a better demand for ists and 2nds than any other 
lately. Two months ago, however, everything wanted was 
selects. We do not see any reason why the fall trade 
should not be good. Rep Cypress LUMBER COMPANY. 


Very Good for This Season. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 13.—Business here has been and 
is very good for this season of the year, the only drawback 
being the scarcity of vessels and the advance in ocean 
freights, Prices remain meaty and from our standpoint we 
look for a fairly brisk fall trade. 

CuMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
By A. G. Cummer. 
The Best of Any. 


Octtia, Ga., Aug. 13.—As you are probably aware, I am 
manager of the saw mill plants of the Ensign-Oskam Com- 
any, Ocilla, Ga., and Canda Lumber Company, Worth, Ga.. 
William S. P. Oskamp, Cincinnati, Ohio, being president. We 
have been in the lumber business since 1895 and we find that 
the present year has been the best of any since we have 
been in business, all classes of stock, both dimension and 
dressed, being sold as fast as manufactured, and the prices 
are gradually increasing. It has been our experience in the 
past that June, July, August and September are our dullest 
months, but this year hag been an exception, as material is 
in better demand today than any time during the past year. 
We take this as a good omen and confidently expect a higher 
range of prices during the fall and winter trade than has 
ever been known in the yellow pine business. 

J. Lee Ewnsten. 


Business About 25 Percent Larger. 


CHAPMAN, ALA., Aug. 12.—We are well pleased with the 
outlook. The volume of business is about 45 percent better 
than that of any previous season, the demand being greater 
for No. 1 common flooring than for any other grade. Prices 
are better than they were a year ago. We have very little 
stock on hand and are am forward to a brisk fall trade. 
W. T. SmirH LumMsBer CoMPANY. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Six Months’ Lumber Traffic in Washington—A Lumbermen’s Celebration in Tacoma— Fir 
Doors for the East—Oregon-Oriental Traffic Active—San Francisco 
Hampered by Its Strike—Among the Coast’s 
Big Milling Operations. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SearrLe, Wasn., Aug. 10.—The first six months’ lum- 
ber business of this state shows up very well in both 
the rail and the cargo trade. The cargo movement was 
better than the rail trade, although it is fair to state 
that the latter half of this year will show a greater in- 
crease in rail shipments than in the cargo trade, due to 
the fact that the North Dakota crop failure caused a 
decrease the latter part of last year, while the new 
territory acquired in Colorado and Wyoming and the big 
harvest in North Dakota may be depended on to make 
the prediction good. Cargo shipments during the first 
six months of the present year, as compared with the 
same period in 1900, were us follows: 


1901. 1900. Increase. 

° Lumber, Ft. Lumber, Ft. Lumber, Ft. 
January ..... 38,436.556 44,262,416 %5,.825,560 
February .... 83.351,.232  27.278242 6,072,990 
March ....... 49.346,.299  38,998.879 10,347,920 
ae $6.380,162 34,128.003 2.252.159 
Sew i 2 cenewe 45.416.747  43.867,615 1,549,132 
ee eee 41,577,583 44,048,262 *2,470,729 
Totals. ..242,528,529 232,582,917 11,925,612 


* Decrease. 
The rail shipments during the first six months of 1901, 
as compared with same months in 1900, were: 


1901. 1900. Increase. 
Lumber, Ft. Lumber, Ft, Lumber, Ft. 


January ..... 16,740,000 22.515.000 *5,775,000 
February .... 20.595,000 23,745,000 *3,150,000 
March ....... 28.755,000 29,100,000 * 845,000 
Brill .. occevs 29,865,000 29,445,000 420,000 
May ........ 33.840,000 30.660,000 8,180,000 
DOOD case ne ss 34,365,000 28,515,000 5,850,000 
Totals. ..164,160,000 163,880,000 280,000 

* Decrease. 

By carloads the shipments were: 
1901. 1900. 
Carloads, Carloads. 

ee, SCORE ECL TE CTT eT 1,116 1,501 
NOE 565 bore 2 4.044 Oe PRG a'ta wb 1.873 1,583 
ee ee ee ers 1.917 1,940 
DEE ccc cb cbeseresnceseser.cr aeons 1.991 1,963 
NE oc. big bes AWA RS hee ce Daw S688 oa 2.256 2.044 
DUD hici_ ese cobGn.eviwibh ness os 66068 2,291 1,901 
DOM ckkieaveelabsben oawen 10,944 10,932 


The shingle shipments show a very large increase for 
this year, as compared with the first six months of 


1900. The figures are as follows: 
1901. 1900. 
Shingles. Pieces. Shingles, Pleces. 
6 ee ee 183,040,000 168.320.000 
ee eT ee eee. 245.920,000 254,880,000 
NS SPP ee re rere 893,760,000 859,200,000 
er ee 889.440.0000 354 880,000 
TS rea a 408.200,000 825.760,000 
Wox'e dissin ew sows 414,400,000 324,640,000 
|) 2,029,760,000 1,787,680,000 
By carloads the shingle shipments were: 
1901. 1900. 
Carloads. Carloads. 

TS EPR ET Te eT 1,144 1,052 
DE civtbherenesdas 0ddtEOeRS 1.5387 1,598 
TS I eer 2.245 
BONE ax his bats o Srv wae Seva soa 2.218 
i <i bees s oeceae tues + see comes 2.520 2.036 
PTT TIPO R TCL Le 2,590 2,029 
EE ee ee Te ee 12,686 11,383 


In addition to the shingle mills reported as willing 
to close down last week the secretary of the shingle asso- 
ciation reports the following: 

Northwestern Lumber Co. G. K. Hiatt. 

Anderson, Nelson & Co. Clark Shingle Company. 
Manley & Church. William Parks. 

BE. M. Chandler & Bro. J. H. Cavanaugh & Co. 

Cole Shingle Company. It. J. Bailey. 

J. A. Dennis. Phelps Bros. & Co. 

Elma Shingle Company. W. H. Cooper 

G. A, Onn, Seguin Mill Company. 
Desmond Shingle Company, Grays Harbor Commercial Co, 
Harrington Shingle Company. Kellogg Mill Co. 

Geneva Lumber Company. Marysville Shingle Company. 
George A. Cooper, R. C, Smith. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. Eggert & Johnson Company, 
Western Cooperage Company. Knowles & Jones, 

Filion Mill & Lumber Company. Thomas Russell. 
Caithness-Dukeloy Company. JE. A. Frost. 

Sullivan Bros. Belfast Manufacturing Co, 
D. Forbes & Son, McCulloch Mill Co. 

A. Holmquist. Blumauer Shingle Company. 
Cochran & Zook. 

A meeting of the association will probably be held in a 
few days to canvass the vote and order a close down. 
The market is, however, a little stronger than last week, 
and the close down will be short. 

Charles 8. La Farge, of Rockford, Ill., vice president 
of the Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, is on the sound look- 
ing after his company’s interests. 

Notices of the next meeting of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at Hoquiam, August * 
have been mailed. A large attendance is promised 
and Vicegerent Snark Calder will hold a concatenation 
in the evening. 

Roy & Roy report the demand for shingles fair and 
for lumber good. This concern is always busy if there 
is any business to be done. With the large number of 
mills that they either own or of which they control the 
output they have most excelient facilities for catering to 
the lumber and shingle demand. 

The new wholesale lumber and shingle firm of Schwa- 
ger & Nettleton has opened offices in the Sullivan block, 
Seattle, and is already well started in business. Both 
members of the firm are former Minneapolis men, but 


Mr. Nettleton has been associated with lumber concerns 
here for several years. ‘They are starting out with every 
prospect of success. 

Robert Wilson, the lumber and shingle wholesaler in 
the New York block, handles the output of the new 
shingle plant of John MecMasters, on Lake Washington. 
Mr. Wilson also controls the output of four other shingle 
mills, besides handling lumber to a large extent. 

W. C. Winton, of Duluth, Minn., formerly engaged in 
manufacturing at Winton, Minn., and Luther Davies, a 
merchant and timber land man of: Oshkosh, Wis., have 
been spending the last three weeks on the sound and at 
Portland. Mr. Davies left for the east last week, while 
Mr. Winton will go this week by the way of Idaho, 
where he will look into lumber and timber matters before 
returning. 

W. J. Frost, of Menominee, Mich., who has been super- 
intendent of the plant of the Big Blackfoot Milling 
Company, at Bonner, Mont., for the last five months, 
has severed his connection with that concern and ar- 
rived in Seattle this week to look into the opportunities 
for lumbering on the coast. He is a son of Sol Frost, 
the well known Menominee logger. 

W. I. Ewart, secretary of the Coast Lumber Company, 
St. Paul, left for the east on Wednesday after a stay 
here of over a month. His presence in the east was 
necessitated by the departure of Thomas Irvine, presi- 
dent of the company, and his son Horace, the assistant 
secretary, for a trip of several months in Europe. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 10.—Eastern crop reports are 
the chief object of consideration at this time. At home 
crop conditions are eminently satisfactory and a yield 
of 27,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels is looked for in this 
state this year, as against 25,000,000 bushels last year 
and 22,000,000 in 1896 and 1897. The harvesting of fall 
wheat has been under way for some time and samples 
of the grain which have reached tide water indicate that 
the quality will be No. 1. Most of this year’s increase 
represents new acreage put under cultivation, and is an 
approximate measure of the growth of the population 
and wealth of this state. 

The capacity of the rolling mill at Lake View, this 
city, is to be increased by the addition of a furnace for 
the manufacture of steel rails for logging camps and 
coal mines. Recently it is said to have become difficult 
to secure this material from the east. 

Reynolds & Davis’ saw mill on Rock creek, at Chehalis, 
was burned on Monday with a loss of $10,000. The 
mill will be rebuilt at once. 

H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, was in the city during the week. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has chartered the Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company’s oriental freighter Queen 
Adelaide to carry a cargo of a million to a million and 
a half feet of lumber to Siberia. The Queen Adelaide 
arrived on her regular voyage from China and Japan this 
week and went to the company’s mill to load. 

W. H. Coffin, of this city, has been awarded the con- 
tract for constructing the drawbridge across the Puyal- 
lup river. The bridge will open the tide lands across the 
channel from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s 
ylant. 

The July report of the collector of customs for the 
Puget sound district shows lumber exports to foreign 
ports during the month valued at $164,202 and shingles 
valued at $347. 

The Norwegian steamship Guernsey will finish loading 
lumber at Moodyville and Hastings this week for Vladi- 
vostock. She will carry a cargo of 3,500,000 feet. 

R. C. Smith & Bro. are moving their saw mill from 
Union City to Black Lake, near Olympia, upper sound. 

The new four-masted schooner Wimpe Bros., built for 
and named after the well known San Francisco firm, was 
launched at Aberdeen the other day. She will cost 
$52,000 when completed and will have a capacity of 
900,000 feet of lumber. 

Few new charters are being made and lumber ship- 
ments by sea from Tacoma for August are likely to be 
somewhat light. In addition to the ship Jabez Howes, 
now loading for Australia at the St. Paul mill, the com- 
pany also expects the ship Henry Failing in a few days 
to load for Australia. 

Friday, August 23, will be Lumbermen’s day at the 
Tacoma Elks’ carnival, which is to be inaugurated along 
elaborate lines next week. Frank B. Cole is chairman of 
the day, the program for which includes a falling con- 
test for saws donated by E. C. Atkins & Co. and the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company; a bucking contest for 
saws donated by the Disston & Sons Company; a big 
shingle packing contest and other similar events. 

While there has been quite a big rush to the Olympic 
reserve little good timber is reported found. The land 
is too far away for agricultural purposes and many of 
the landseekers have returned. 

—eae 
ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

Wuatcom, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Shingle Company, of Fairhaven, is doing an enor- 
mous business this year, and although there has been a 
slight lull in the demand of late this concern still has 
orders booked ahead. Its salesmen have all been in from 





the road and still it has had all the business it could 
take care of. F. S. McIntosh, in charge of the Minneapo- 
lis office, who has been spending the past month on the 
sound, is much improved in health and will probably 
leave for the east in a few weeks. Archie Martin has his 
hands full looking after the office and sales department, 
being assisted by his brother, Roy Martin, who has been 
out here the past year, formerly traveling for Minneapo- 
lis lumber concerns on the road. This concern is one of 
the few that make fir, spruce and cedar lumber and red 
cedar shingles, leading the state last year in its shingle 
output. 

the new mill of the Morrison Mill Company on tide 
water at Whatcom is now running. It is equipped with 
a double rotary, a circular resaw and a ging edger and 
cuts about 50,000 daily. The shingle mill turns out 60,000 
shingles a day. The company also has a saw mill, shin- 
gle mill and box factory at Ferndale, where 30,000 feet 
of lumber and 100,000 shingles are made daily. The offi- 
cers of this company are James Morrison, president; 
John Morrison, vice president; A. Morrison, treasurer 
and general manager; Joseph Morrison, secretary. 

The two shingle mills at Lake Whatcom, those of the 
Silver Beach Shingle Company and the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company, of Vancouver, B. C., are run- 
ning steadily, as also is the plant of the Geneva Lumber 
Company, up the lake. 

The mill at Fairhaven of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, whose main office is at San Francisco, is run- 
ning nicely. This concern bought the “old red mill” 
last winter and practically made a new mill of it, equip- 
ping it with an Allis-Chalmers band and band resaw, and 
now the end of the mill is being extended sixty feet to 
give room for handling timbers, a sorting shed is being 
built on one side and elevated tramways are being con- 
structed out over the dock, which is also being built out 
farther into the water. The business is managed by 
Fred Wood, and although its specialty is the cargo 
trade a spur track is being put in to the plant to permit 
of rail shipments when desired. 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company’s big mill 
is sawing almost exclusively for the cargo trade, ship- 
ping largely to its California yards. 

The Loggies, George W. and J. J., constituting the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company, are doing business at the 
old stand, making cedar lumber, doors and shingles and 
shipping all over the east. 

The new mill of the Monarch Lumber Company, at 
Blaine, of which Lester W. David is at the head and 
Mr. Chapin secretary and sales manager, is being de- 
layed in starting by inability to get machinery, owing 
to the strikes. It will probably be running in a month 
or so. It will be a double circular plant and the shingle 
mill will be a big one, having a capacity of nearly 600,- 
000 daily. Mr, Chapin was formerly a member of the 
Brown-Chapin Lumber Company, Chicago, and for sev- 
eral years manager of the Crookston Lumber Company, 
Crookston, Minn. He came to the sound last March and 
associated with Mr. David. Mr. David has been making 
lumber and shingles in this section for the last twelve 
years and thoroughly understands the business. <A year 
or so ago he came into possession of a circus and for a 
time enjoyed the distinction of being the only lumber- 
man and circus man combined in the country, but he has 
now disposed of the show, with the exception of some 
ponies, which he tried to sell E. M. Warren, the Clear 
Lake lumberman, the other day. 





THE NEW LARSON MILL. 

Wuatcom, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The saw mill that has 
been built by the new Larson Lumber Company on the 
shore of Lake Whatcom at the outskirts of Whatcom is 
now running, although the entire plant is not yet com- 
pleted. The Larson Lumber Company is owned by the 
same interests as the Lake Whatcom Logging Company 
and has the same oflicers, viz., Peter Larson, Helena, 
Mont., president; J. J. Donovan, vice president; J. H. 
Bloedel, secretary, treasurer and manager, both of What- 
com. Mr. Bloedel as manager of the Lake Whatcom 
Logging Company has had much experience in timber 
and logging. He has taken up the mill proposition with 
a determination to construct a complete and up to date 
plant, and all indications point to such an outcome. 

The saw mill is equipped with a double circular and 
the frame, which is 50x225 feet in size, gives ample room 
for a band resaw, which will be put in in the near future 
as business warrants an increased capacity. ‘The floor 
of the mill is close to the ground, there being only suf- 
ficient room underneath for necessary pulleys and shaft- 
ing. This gives the mill a solidity that does not permit 
of much vibration even in handling the heaviest logs. 
The power is furnished by twin 24x30 engines. Adjoining 
the saw mill is being built a shingle mill that will be 
equipped with a 10-blocker and a single block machine, 
giving a capacity of 300,000 shingles daily. Adjoining 
the shingle mill will be built a dry kiln, and across the 
loading track will be located the planing mill, 80x100 
feet in size, and a large dry kiln for lumber. ‘The saw 
mill, which is now running, is equipped with steam feed 
and a large edger. All. clear cedar will be sawed for . 
siding and finish. The saw mill will have a capacity of 
nearly 100,000 feet daily and will be an entirely modern 
mill. W. H. Welbon is superintendent of the plant and 
is looking after the construction. He has had years of 
experience in building and operating lumber plants in 
this state and is a thorough mill man. 

The Lake Whatcom Logging Company owns 20,000 
acres of fine timber lands in Whatcom county, having 
not long ago purchased the Hawley & Alger tract of 10, 
000 acres, of which ex-Secretary of War Russell A. Alger 
was one of the owners. It has its own logging railroad 
running from Lake Whatcom out into the timber. 

The members of the Lake Whatcom Logging Company 
and the Larson Lumber Company, with other eastern cap- 
italists, also own the Bellingham Bay & Eastern rail 
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road, which runs from Whatcom to the lake and is now 
being extended east to a connection with the Northern 
Pacific at Wickersham, and also the Blue Canyon Coal 
Company, which mines coal on Lake Whatcom, loads it 
in cars and ferries them across the lake to the railroad. 
The new mill is located on this road and through it has 
direct connection and a through rate for lumber and 
shingle shipments east over the Northern Pacific, Bur- 
lington, Great Northern, Canadian Pacific and Soo lines. 

Peter Larson, the president of the Larson Lumber 
Company, is the well known railroad contractor and 
builder of Helena, who is interested in many western 
enterprises. Mr. Bloedel is a native of Milwaukee, a 
graduate of Ann Arbor in 1885 and a resident of What- 
com since 1889. The entire plant will be completed by 
early fall and will be one of the most modern in this 
section of the country. 





EVENTS AT EVERETT. 

KveRETT, WASH., Aug. 10.—A change was made this 
week in the management of the Rice Lumber Company, of 
this city, which has a saw and shingle mill on the river- 
side and makes a specialty of high grade cedar lumber 
to the eastern trade. M. M. Cole, of Everett, retired as 
manager and was succeeded by Fred K. Baker, formerly 
a lumber and shingle manufacturer of Menominee, 
Mich., and state senator. W. B. Rice, a wealthy mining 
man of Salt Lake City, retired as president and was suc- 
ceeded by W. M. Ferry, also of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Baker was manager for the Big Blackfoot Milling Com- 
pany’s big plant at Bonner, Mont., the first half of this 
year, coming to the sound a few weeks ago. He is an 
experienced lumberman and will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition to the bunch of hustling lumbermen of Everett. 

W. G. Wilson, until recently engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business in Minneapolis, is now looking after the 
office and sales of the Northern Lumber Company, of this 
city. This concern has just completed and started a new 
band saw mill built in place of the one destroyed by fire 
last year. 

David Tozer, the Stillwater (Minn.) lumberman, has 
acquired considerable timber in this vicinity and his 
representative here states that he will build a mill at 
Everett as soon as his timber at Stillwater shall be cut 
out. 

The planing mill, dry kilns and stock of lumber of the 
Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at Wallace, 
east of here on the Great Northern, were destroyed by fire 
Thursday night. The saw mill, which is located several 
miles back in the timber, was of course not injured. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The saw mills on the bay 
side of Everett have been guarded this week by the bat- 
tleship Iowa. It might have been necessary to protect 
the mills from an invading army of orders from the 
east. Jt was anchored in front of the Bell-Nelson Mill 
Company’s plant and was here merely for the purpose 
of enabling local people to view one of the monsters of 
Uncle Sam's navy. 

The Clark-Nickerson Mill Company is running quar- 
ter over time most of the time now, and would prob- 
ably run nights if the dry kiln and planing mill capacity 
was sufliciently large to take care of the output. 

The new sash and door factory of the Wheelihan- 
Weidauer Company started last week and is now run- 
ning, although to only part of its capacity. In a short 
time, however, Mr. Weidauer states, he expects to have 
it in full operation. F. A. Wheelihan, vice president of 
the company, returned this week from an eastern trip. 
W. G. Norman, lately of Missoula, Mont., has been en- 
gaged to represent the company on the road in the ter- 
ritory between here and the Mississippi river. He was 
formerly for several years on the road in Iowa and 
Minnesota for the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. He is in Everett this week and expects 
to leave for the east soon. I’. A. McCabe, recently in 
the office of President Hill of the Great Northern rail- 
way in St. Paul and previously in lumber offices at Mer- 
rill, Wis., is looking after the office of the company. A 
specialty will be made of fir doors. 

“Fir makes a much mofe lasting door than cedar,” 
said Mr. Weidauer, in speaking of the fir door propo- 


sition. “It is not as easily scratched or injured in 


shipping and handling, and the only objection made to 
it is that it is heavy. That is really one of its best 
recommendations, for because it is heavy it is firm and 
solid and durable, and when properly made will not 
come apart. Fir is, in my opinion, the best door wood 
that grows on the coast, and if fir can be shipped east 
and then made into doors, as is being done more and 
more, there is every reason why we can make the door 
here and ship it east, thus saving on the freight. How- 
ever, we do not expect to depend on the eastern trade, 
as there is a great demand on this side of the mount- 
ains and we are starting out with a good supply of 
orders on hand.” 

The Hill Lumber Company, wholesaler of lumber and 
shingles, with offices in the Wisconsin block, Everett, 
will move its headquarters to the Fidelity building, 
Tacoma, this week. Clarence E. Hill and E. Strohm 
Hill, of the company, with their families will reside in 
Tacoma in the future. They say they have been doing 
an excellent business so far this year and have no com- 
plaint to make of the condition of trade. They have 
improved their facilities for handling lumber and 
shingles and are prepared to take care of orders for 
anything in the line of either. 

_Manager Sievers, of H. O. Sieffert & Co., has moved 
his office from the Wisconsin block to their shingle mill 
on the river side of Everett, so as to be nearer manu- 
aeturing operations. He has recently been joined by 
his brother from the east, who assists him in the office. 


Besides the mill here the company has a shingle mill 
at Munroe, east of here on the Great Northern. 

James Hall, who organized the Hall Lumber Com- 
pany here last winter, has moved into the suite of 
offices recently vacated by the Hill Lumber Company 
and H. O. Sieffert & Co., in the Wisconsin block, and 
is now nicely located for doing business. The Hall Lum- 
ber Company wholesales lumber and shingles and will 
from now on be manufacturing shingles in a new mill 
just completed this week at Trafton, on the north fork 
of the Stillguamish river. This mill will be equipped 
with two upright machines and will turn out 100,000 
shingles daily. Besides this mill, which the Hall Lum- 
ber Company owns, it has the output of two other 
shingle mills, and its wholesale business in lumber is 
increasing rapidly. A specialty is made of mixed cars 
of shingles and cedar siding. 

J. A. Young, of Merrill, Wis., has located at Everett 
and opened a wholesale lumber and shingle office in the 
Wisconsin block. Mr. Young was formerly manager of 
the T. B. Seott Lumber Company, at Merrill, closing 
out the business there several years ago, since which 
he has spent most of the time in the south, but be- 
lieving in the future of the lumber business on the 
Pacifie coast decided to locate here. 

Report is again current that the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests will build two large saw mills, a shingle mill and a 
sash and door factory at Everett, and this time it 
seems to have some foundation. They own two fine mill 
sites on the river side, one on Smith island, near the 
mouth of the Snohomish river, and the other the old 
barge works site on the river bank. The Thomas Irvine 
Lumber Company, one of the Weyerhaeuser concerns, 
as they are commonly termed, which owns a great deal 
of timber tributary to Everett, on the Snohomish, is 
now establishing a logging camp and will soon have logs 
coming to the boom here. W. I. Ewart, manager of the 
Coast Lumber Company, who has been on the sound 
some weeks in the interest of that company and also 
the Thomas Irvine Lumber Company, will leave for 
the east this week. 

The mills along the Seattle division of the Northern 
Pacific, formerly the Seattle & International railway, 
are all busy with lots of orders ahead but are having 
trouble in getting sufficient cars, and there seems to be 
no relief in sight. 

The plant of the Bratnober & Waite Lumber Com- 
pany at Clear Lake is running nicely. Manager EF, M. 
Warren says that trade conditions are excellent. He 
has made many changes and improvements about the 
plant during the past year, and it is now one of the 
most complete plants north of Seattle. The company is 
logging by rail, having a camp four miles from the mill. 
This company makes a specialty of high grade fir, cedar 
lumber and cedar shingles. 

Charles 8. LaForge, vice president of the Day Lumber 
Company, at Big Lake, has moved his family to Big 
Lake from Rockford, Ill., and intends to reside at the 
mill in the future and devote his whole attention to the 
plant. Mr. La Forge has for years managed the man- 
ufacturing interests of the Woodruff & Maguire Com- 
pany, ot Rocktord, at Rhinelander, ‘lnree Lakes and 
other Wisconsin points, but from now on he and Mr. 
Day will devote their time and attention to lumber 
manufacturing in this state. Mr. Day has resided in 
Tacoma since he came west a year and a half ago but 
has secured a home in Seattle, to which he will move 
his family the first of next month. Rollo Whitcomb, 
who until recently had charge of the office of the Day 
Lumber Company at Big Lake, is now on the road in the 
east selling lumber for the company. The plant at 
Big Lake is being operated to the full capacity. Many 
improvements have been made since the Day Lumber 
Company took charge, under the direction of Frank 
Pingree, the superintendent, and now the plant is com- 
plete and up to date in every respect. 

Parker Bros. & Hiatt are building a saw mill in 
connection with their big shingle mill at Pilchuck. It 
is designed especially to cut cedar lumber. Joe Parker 
has recently been somewhat under the weather and is 
now sojourning for a brief spell at Green River Hot 
Springs. 





EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN 
IDAHO. 

Spokane, Wasu., Aug. 10,—This city is pretty much 
the headquarters for the white and yellow pine opera- 
tions of northern Idaho and eastern Washington. It :is 
only during the past year that the white pine of Idaho 
has come into prominence, and the acquisition of the 
greater part of the white pine timber holdings in the 
state by the Weyerhaeuser-Humbird interests last win- 
ter had as much as anything to do with attracting atten- 
tion to it. There is still white pine timber left in Idaho 
but not in large tracts. Although but little has been 
heard except locally of the lumber operations in Idaho, 
there are over ninety saw mills, mostly small ones, in 
the state, the largest being the mills of the Humbird 
Lumber Company, at Sand Point, the Coeur d’Alene Lum- 
ber Company, at Coeur d’Alene, and the mills at Har- 
rison. 

Experienced eastern lumbermen say that the white 
pine timber here is fully as good as Michigan white pine, 
and that but little difference can be discerned between 
them. The pine here may be a trifle harder. The yellow 
pine of Idaho and eastern Washington is an excellent 
building lumber also and makes a nice finish. 

There is only one saw mill in Spokane, that of the 
Saw Mill Phenix, which is owned by Holland capitalists 
who had loaned money on the water power in the Spo- 
kane river here, the flour mills and the saw mill and se- 
cured possession of the properties by foreclosure during 
the panic. They have since disposed of all but the saw 
mill, which they operate, the power being furnished by 


water, it being located right at the falls. E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel is manager of the Saw Mill Phenix, which 
cuts about 15,000,000 feet annually and frequently ships 
to the Missouri river territory, but this year owing to 
the excellent crops in eastern Washington, necessitatin 

much building, especially of elevators, Mr. Van Disse 
states that they are finding a home market for all the 
lumber they can make. 

Kroetch Bros. ship a great deal of lumber to Nebraska 
from this section. They have a planing mill at Harrison, 
Idaho, and until recently maintained an office here but 
have moved it to Harrison. The firm consists of L. 8S. 
Kroetch, J. B. Kroetch and A. G. Kroetch. The former 
was in the lumber business at Grand Island, Neb., until 
a year ago, and the last two named were lumbermen at 
Ord, Neb. L. S. Kroetch is well posted on the lumber 
and timber of this section and has the utmost confidence 
in its merits, but says the guestion of manufacturing de- 
pends upon the ability to get timber and to log it. The 
Kroetchs expect to erect a mill at Harrison in the near 
future and engage in manufacturing. At present they 
handle considerable of the output of the Cameron Lumber 
Company and other mills in that vicinity. 

The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company is. made up of 
Wisconsin people, the Smiths, of the Menasha Wooden- 
ware Company, being large owners. The mill is a new 
one, this being its first season of sawing, and it is a 
large one for this section. The output is handled by 
MacGillis & Gibbs, of Milwaukee, Wis. ‘C. D. Gibbs, of 
this firm, who lives at Lincoln, Neb., was here recently 
visiting the mill. 

The New Northwest Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Jamieson block, this city, handles a great deal of 
white and yellow pine in a wholesale way. T, W. Mur- 
phy is president of the company, P. T. Contine vice pres- 
ident and J. L. Trone secretary and treasurer. Other 
concerns engaged in the eastern shipping of lumber lo- 
cated here are the Buckeye Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Hoch is manager, and the Spokane Lumber Com- 
pany, Mr. Offerd, manager. 

A face familiar to eastern lumbermen visiting Spo- 
kane is that of W. G. Davis, of Davis & Comstock, Ash- 
land, Wis., for many years engaged in the inspection and 
shipping business there. Mr. Davis came to Spokane 
early this year, organizing the Davis & Comstock Com- 
pany to handle western operations, while the shipping 
business of the firm at Duluth and Ashland is carried on 
as usual by J. H. Comstock, of Duluth. Mr. Davis has 
great faith in the future of this part of the country. 
He and those associated with him have acquired coal and 
oil properties sixty-five miles north of here on the Spo- 
kane & Northern and have organized a coal and an 
oil company. The former is called the Valley Coal Com- 
pany. Quite a vein of coal has been uncovered on their 
property and development work is now being carried on. 
Mr. Davis is also looking up and getting hold of timber 
lands. He moved his family out from Ashland a short 
time ago and they are nicely located in a pretty home in 
the residence part of the city. 

The Spokane & Idaho Lumber Company has a sash and 
door factory in this city and a saw mill at Post Falls, 
Ida. Mr. Patterson, the president of this company, has 
been in the business here for the last twelve years or 
more. He takes quite an interest in trade matters and 
is president of the Eastern Washington & Northern Idaho 
Lumbermen’s Association, which met recently and 
adopted rules for grading the lumber of this section, as 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago. 
These rules had become necessary owipg to the increas- 
ing importance of the lumber of this section and the di- 
versity of grading heretofore common. 

The Pacific Fir Company, of Seattle, is a large han- 
dler of Idaho lumber, having the cut of several mills in 
this section. It combines this with its fir and cedar 
business on the sound and ships extensively to the east. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 10.—A most interesting timber 
dand contest is now on at Oregon City land office, in- 
volving two railroad companies, 100 applicants and a 
tract of 16,000 acres of land in the lower Nehalem val- 
ley, among the best timber land in Oregon. Fraud is 
the ground of the contest, it being alleged that the en- 
tries were procured to be made in the interest of a syn- 
dicate headed by Claude Thayer, a Tillamook banker. 
The main allegation in each of the cases is that “the 
contestee in violation of the laws of the United. States 
made and entered into a contract with Claude Thayer, 
Morris Leach and Clark Hadley for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing the law relative to timber entries, and 
fraudulently combined and confederated with them for 
the purpose of speculation and for personal profit” ete., 
the charge being made that Thayer et al were to ad- 
vance the money needed in connection with filing and 
were to have the full say in the matter of disposing of 
the lands, 

The British steamship Adato was cleared yesterday 
by the Pacific Export Lumber Company for Taku with 
2,808,000 feet of rough lumber valued at $28,080. The 
same company is preparing a 3,500,000-foot cargo for 
the steamship Oceano. The Portland Lumbering & 
Manufacturing Company is finishing off a cargo for 
Manila on the steamship Strathgyle and it is expected 
that she will carry over 3,600,000 feet, which will break 
all records for lumber cargoes. The regular oriental 
liners sailing for the next ninety days all have engage- 
ments for all of the space that can be spared for lumber. 

The Northern Pacific railway has 155,000 ties piled 
up along the Clearwater branch. It is believed that 
these ties will be used in the construction of a line down 
the Snake river to Riparia, Wash. 

The Goble, Nehalem & Pacifie railway, a logging road 
which started from the Columbia river about forty miles 
south of Portland to the Nehalem timber fields, is in 
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the hands of the sheriff, attachment suits aggregating 
over $50,000 having been commenced against it. Nego- 
tiations are under way for securing more capital and 
putting the road through to its originally intended des- 
tination. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company, of this city, has 
purchased the road and plant of the Starr Logging 
Company, of Ranier, Ore., located in Columbia county, 
from J. H. Peterson. It is reported that the new owners 
will push the road through to the Nehalem river. Log- 
gers have been making so much more money out of the 
business than saw mill men that it is reported that a 
number of other big mills in this vicinity will take a 
turn at the logging business. 

The Tillamook lumber trade next season will be facii- 
itated by the addition of a steel lumber steamer to ply 
between that port and San Francisco. The contract 
for the construction of the vessel has been let by Swayne 
& Hoyt, of San Francisco, to a firm in Toledo, Ohio. 
The craft will be brought round the Horn as soon as 
completed. 

The Reynolds & Stuchell saw mill, near Chehalis, 
Wash., was destroyed by fire last Monday. Loss about 
$20,000, with no insurance. The mill had a capacity of 
40,000 feet and will be rebuilt at once. 

A small saw mill owned by J. 8. Yoder, at Needy, 
Ore., was destroyed by fire August 6. There was no in 
surance and the loss is about $7,500. 

The dry weather of the past two weeks has caused a 
large number of forest fires and considerable damage 
has been done. As in former years, the conflagrations 
are not confined to any particular locality, but are caus- 
ing trouble all over the northwest. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 10.—Operations in lumber 
in this state are in a most flourishing condition and 
would be more so were it not for the strike among the 
teamsters and longshoremen in this city. Mills are 
rushed with orders and there are not enough days in 
the week to allow the mill men time enough to handle 
the stack of demands from foreign and domestic sources, 
Redwood and pine are moving in proportionate quanti- 
ties and the prices obtainable, while not the best that 
should be received, are better by far than those holding 
some time ago when business was more quiet. The 
manufacturers are happier than they have been for 
years, while the local and coast retailers are crowded 
with orders of every description. ‘The existent “good 
times” prevailing among the farmers and fruit growers 
throughout the western territory have resulted in the 
erection of new farm and orchard buildings and the 
repairing of the old ones. The call for lumber, pine 
and redwood is correspondingly very exacting and the 
mills are busy day and night in filling them. 

The strike, however, is hampering the efforts of the 
local shippers and retail men to a great degree. Vessels 
are at anchor in the harbor which should be on their 
way back to the mills of the upper coast and in many 
instances the lumber is still to be seen on their decks, 
for the longshoremen are out on a strike with the marine 
firemen and similar lines, owing to the expressed sym- 
pathy with the teamsters, having been called out by the 
water front federation. How long this strike is to pre- 
vail is difficult to say at this writing, but some weeks 
will probably elapse before the negotiations will be suc- 
cessful. The merchants say they will not accede to the 
demands of the teamsters, while the latter’s union 
threatens to call out every other union man in the city. 
San Francisco is thus in a very unenviable situation and 
its commercial life is at a standstill. 

From the northern counties come the best of reports. 
The mills are cutting thousands of feet of sugar and 
California white pine and the demand is very heavy at 
this season, so the record for 1900 promises to be 
eclipsed by millions of feet. Prices are very encouraging 
and the mill owners claim that fortunes are at their 
disposal. Many eastern lumber experts are on the 
ground looking over the available timber lands and 
there are thousands of acres sold each week. Califor- 
nia is booming from Siskiyou to Los Angeles county and 
San Francisco is doing twice as much business this sea- 
son as in the corresponding time last year, while prices 
and demand are far better and more promising. 

The shingle situation is about the same as when last 
reported, for prices remain as they have been for months, 
while the demand from local and domestic sources is 
just as heavy, if not more so, than has been experienced 
in past years. The redwood shingle is forging its way 
into popular favor throughout the eastern districts and 
1901 will be a record breaker if the present prophecies 
hold good in the spring. The output for the coming 
season will be a very heavy one and subject to an exten- 
sive circulation all over this country and the world. 

The Albion Lumber Company has shipped its last ves- 
sel load of machinery from this city for its new mill. It 
was an amusing sight to see Manager Standish and Sec- 


‘retary McCullugh loading the tools upon the outgoing 


gasoline schooner, for the longshoremen would not han- 
dle even a saw tooth in the filling of the vessel’s cargo. 
They cleared the craft, however, and the machinery is 
now being placed in position at Albion. The mill will be 
started before many days and the orders which have 
accumulated in the past few months will have a prompt 
handling in order to allow the filling of others which 
are now coming in in increasing numbers. 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company is making 
many changes in the personnel of its working force, in 
the office and at the mill in Tuolumne county, These will 
work for the company’s betterment and the record, 
excellent as it has been since the construction of the 
great plant at Carters, will be broken under the new 
controlling influence. The practical was what was 


most needed there and this has now been found. The 
young sales agent of the company imported from Chi- 
cago to fill the bill is very successful, but the new ele- 
ment will be found far more acceptable to the owners 
while the conditions affecting the plant itse:t will be 
greatly improved. 

Coggins Bros., at Igerna, have found 1900 and 1901 to 
be most remunerative years and many extensions to 
their different plants are now in course of erection. At 
Slatonis everything is booming, while their other mills 
and box factories are hard at work keeping up with the 
orders. All in all, there is not a mill plant upon the 
coast, and especially in this state, which can be found 
complaining about the current conditions of trade in 
jumber. 

W. 8S. Stoddard has resigned the superintendency of 
the Red Bluff division of the Sierra Lumber Company, 
to take effect October 1, He has been in the employ of 
the company for thirteen years and for a Jong time was 
cashier and bookkeeper. Mr. Stoddard will take a much 
needed vacation before engaging in other business. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
The Nixon Handle Company is reported out of 








Bridgeport 
business. E 
Arizona. 


Prescott— A. J. Head has sold out to the Demund Lumber 
Company. 
Arkan$sas. 


Corning—Johnson & Davidson have been succeeded by Wil- 
son & Davidson. 
Kingdom—The White River Lumber & Mining Company 
has been incorporated with $350,000 capital stock. 
Pine Bluff—The Home Furniture Manufacturing Company 
has commenced business. 
California. 
Redding—The Enterprise Lumber Company has dissolved. 
San Francisco—The Northwestern Redwood Company _has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital stock.——-B. & J. 8. 
Doe have sold out, , 
Connecticut. 
New Milford—The Rowe & Bullis Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Rowe. ; 
Florida. 


ort Pierce-——George IF’, Paddison has bought out the lumber 
yard of A, C. Dittmar. 

Jacksonville (near)——The mill of the L. Bucki & Son Lum- 
ber Company has been sold to J. A. MacGuire, of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Lockkharts—David Lockhart has sold out. 

Tampa—wW, J. Carter will establish a lumber yard. 

Georgia, 

Murphy—The Adburn Lumber Company has commenced 
business, 

Statesboro—D. P. Averitt has been succeeded by the States- 
boro Manufacturing Company. 

Valdosta—The Bailey Curry Company has started in the 
wholesale yellow pine business. 

Illinois, 

Astoria—D. M. Hettrick ts reported as selling out. 

Benton—F, O. Hamilton & Co. have removed their main 
office to Carbondale, Il. 

Chicago—The Merchants Timber & Wrecking Company has 
sold out to the Garden City Wrecking & Lumber Com- 
pany.——-H. C. Dow & Co. have opened an oflice at 218 La 
Salle street.——The Paxton & Lightbody Company will incor- 
yorate,———S. M. Savage is reported out of business.———The 
New River Lumber Company has been incorporated in West 
Virginia, with capital stock of $300,000, Incorporators ; Mor- 
ton Butler, Charles R. Dickerson, Kellog Fairbanks and Wil- 
liam A, Anson, of Chicago, Ill. 

Compton—The Hussy Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Wilson Lumber & Fuel Company, of Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

Decatur—The Decatur Refrigerator & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has incorporated with $30,000 capital stock. Incorpo- 
rators: Robert Faries, P. R. Osborn and John Schweinbold. 
It will do a general planing mill business, 

Geneva—The Wheeler Screen Company has incorporated 
with $20,400 capital stock. 

Mt. Pulaski—The Dewey Novelty Manufacturing Company 
has gone out of business. 

Metcalf—Bennett & Jamieson have been succeeded by Ben- 
nett & Bonnell. 

Wellington—Cowen Bros. have succeeded Finn & Rose. 

Indiana, 

Cloverdale—O’ Daniels Bros. have gone out of business. 

Huntington—The Perrine-Armstrong Company will remove 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., October 1.——The Perrine-Armstrong 
Company has sold its Fort Wayne plant to W. I. Bartlett. 

Otterbein—The Henry Taylor Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a branch at this place. 

Madison—The Thompson & Bowman Company has been 
sueceeded by the Moffatt-Bowman Lumber Company. 

Martinsville—George W. Gross, treasurer of the Woods- 
Gross Lumber Company, has sold out his interest. 


Indian Territory. 


Duncan—The Crawford Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Champlin Lumber Company, of Enid, 0. T. 


lowa. 


Algona—J. A. Hamilton & Co. are reported as selling out. 

Alta—H. V, and T. Slutz will open a lumber yard here. 

Coggon—lI. BE. Gould has sold his lumber yard to the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Iowa. 

alia Interstate Lumber Company has established a 
yard. 

Iowa Falls—The Iowa Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Hall & McDowell Company. 

Marathon—The Wilson Well Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. 

Marshalltown—The Kentucky Coal, Timber, Oil & Land 
Company has been incorporated by J. G. Van Ornen, George 
II. Beebee, J. F. Harrigan, William Fisher, J. H. Fisher and 
others, with — stock of $100,000. 

‘ errr Bluff—Eugene Colburn has sold out to J. H. Queal 
¢ Co. 


Kansas. 


Albert—John Lindas & Co. have changed firm style to the 
Lindas Lumber Company. 

Heizer—John Lindas & Co.; see Albert. 

Hoisington—M, BH. Elmore & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Elmore Lumber Company. 

Hollenberg—Train Bros, have sold out to the Cordz-Dole 
Lumber Company, 
é Pawnee Rock—John Lindas & Co., see Heizer and Albert, 
<an, 

Powhattan—C, M. Moore, of C. M. Moore & Co, has sold 
out his interest in that company. 


Kentucky. 
Grayson —John Sellers has purchased the saw mill of A. M. 
ne ton—W, R. Dil 
sivingston—W, R. lon & Son are selli . 
Thomas, of Ford, Ky. Ee RF 


Louisiana. 
Welsh—The Labit Lumber Company has commenced busi- 
ness. L. W. Dalbey has sold out. 
Tremont—The Tremont Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $250,000 ; $165,000 paid in. 





Maryland. 
Millington—J. P. Ahern has been succeeded by Ahern & 
‘Tonkin.——Hurlock & Co. have sold out. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—Arnold and James H. Se omg comprising the firm 
of A, Chesley & Son, lumber dealers, have filed petition in 
bankruptcy, giving liabilities as $6,627.06 and nominal assets 
$2,849. 


Michigan. 


Bay City-—W. B. Rouse is reported out of business. 

Cross Village—The Miller Lumber Company is going out of 
business. 

Delray—The Delray Lumber Company is in the hands of a 
trustee. 

McBride—F, Neff & Son are out of business. 

Marshall—B. IF. Welch, jr., recently began business. 

Niles—S, & G. Lacey have sold out. 


Minnesota. 


Barnum—The Sauntry-Cain Company will remove its gen- 
eral office to Marlton, Minn. 

Bemidji—Swedback Bros. have been succeeded by Erick J. 
Swedback. 

Burr—The Canby Lumber Company has sold out to the C. 
M. Youmans Lumber rey. 

Cambridge—The Noah Adams Lumber Company has sold 
out to J. & W. C. Shull. 

Canby—The Canby Lumber Company has not sold out to 
the C. M. Youmans Lumber Company. 

Duluth—The Day Bros. Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated by John F, Day, Charles £.. Gilham and R, Noble, with 
— of $50,000.——It is reported that G. A, Potter will 
sell out, 

Hlouston—F’, Fuhlbruegge and G. Butzke have started a 
lumber yard, 

Peterson—James A. Smith has sold out his lumber yard to 
the C, L, Colman Lumber Company, of LaCrosse, Wis. 


Mississippi. 


Bay St. Louis—The Queen & Crescent Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
— . McCrary has been succeeded by McCrary & 
Skinner. 

EKdwards—T. P. Steffy has disposed of his lumber business. 

Forest—M. C. Fairchild has sold out to 8. B. Fairchild. 

Lake—G, W. Wiatt & Son have commenced business. 
The Muskegon Lumber Company has recently commenced a 
saw mill business. 

Missouri. 


Clarkton—Gideon & Anderson have not consolidated with 
the Clarkton Lumber ee: as reported. 

Reeds—S. H, Regan, of Carthage, Mo., has bought out the 
lumber yards of W. W. Whitaker and 
will consolidate them, 

St. Louis—Thompson Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Thompson Planing Mill Company, with capital stock of 
$15,000.——The Oswald Woodwork Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital. Incorporators: 
Clement Oswald, Adam Oswald and Jonas Oswald. 


Montana. 


Cody—Dallas J. Tinkcom will open a lumber yard here. 
Dillon—Thompson & Reynolds have sold out. 


Tarrant & McGowan and 


Nebraska, 
Omaha—The Omaha Box Company has sold out. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—George B, Fowler has gone into involuntary 
bankruptcy. 


Central Bridge—IFrank Nateholts has succeeded D. W. Jen- 
kins, deceased. 

Iranklinville—The Dean & Spring Manufacturing Company 
is reported out of business———The Empire Manufacturing 
Company has been tecumporated with $20,000 capital stock. 

Groton—Begent & Wilcox have dissolved partnership and 
the business will be carried on by Norton Wilcox. 

Jefferson—R. Mann hag been succeeded by Mann & 
Churchill. 

Middleport—Compton & Card are out of business. 

New York City—I’. Wagner & Co. have incorporated with 
capital stock of. $3,000. Directors. Frank Wagner, Levi 
Abrahams and Joseph A. Davis. The company will do a wood 
turning and milling business, : 

Patchogue—The Suffolk County Mill & Lumber Company 
has filed articles of incorporation, giving capital stock at 
$2,000,000. Directors: Joseph Bailey and Sherman Gerard, 
Patchogue ; Charles Wood, Amityville; F. 8S. Bunce, Babylon: 
John KE. King, Islip; Robert Bunns, Sayville; George M. Vail, 
Riverhead; A. P. Roger, West Hampton; J. I. Corwin, South- 
ampton; George L. Penny, Matituck, and J. Madison Wells, 
of Greenport. 

Plattsburg—-The Phair Bros. have leased the lumber yard 


of I. M. Purdy, : 
North Dakota.. 


Davenport—The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company has 
disposed of its yard here to the St. Anthony Elevator Com- 
pany. 

: MayviJle—C, W. Robinson will establish .a lumber yard 
ere. 

Minnewaukon—F, L. Yager has commenced business. 

Rugby—Ole Axness will open a lumber yard. 


Ohio. 


Burton—G. H, Winchell has been succeeded by Winchell, 
Stone & Merriman. a 

Columbus—Kilton & Herristein have been succeeded by Kil- 
ton & Palmer, 

Delaware—The Smith-Snyder Company has been incorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital.’ 

Kast Springfield—T. H. Allensworth & Son are reported as 
having sold out, 

Findlay—The Ohio Lumber Company will open a yard. 

Quincy—L. A. Williams and A. O. Fitch have bought the 
saw mil] of E. 8S. Baughman. 


Oklahoma. 


Anadarko—The B, D. Thornton Lumber Company has com- 
menced business. 

Caddo—James Lapsley has opened a yard. 
Shelton have recently commenced business. 

Fort Sill—C. D, Cumming has established a lumber yard 


ere, 

Hobart—I. E, Wagoner has established a yard. ‘The fol- 
lowing firms. will open yards at this point: Champlain Lum- | 
ber Company, of Enid; 8. P. Cowan & Co., Kiowa County 
Lumber & Coal Co., Louisiana Lumber Company, J. 8. May- 
field Lumber Company, the Seawell Lumber Company and the 
Trekell & Rounds Lumber Company. 

Lampnt—-Fred Michaels has sold out. 

Lawton—B. D, Thornton Lumber Company has opened 4 
yard.———J. I. Tedford will go into the lumber business. 


Oregon. 


Baker City—-The Haines Lumber Company has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Newberg—Allen Smith and W. T. Heacock have formed 4 
partnership end will operate a sash and door factory. 3 

a —he Chapman Lumber Company has been incor 
porated. 

St. Helens—It is reported that the Star Logging & Lum- 
bering Company has been bought out by the North Pacific 
Mill Company, of Portland, Ore. 


Pennsylvania. 


Blairsville—The Blairsville Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 


Houston & 
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Pittsburg—The Hope Planing Mill Company has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock. 
Scranton—Joseph Ansley has been succeeded by M. C. Ans- 


le), sinsgrove- ~Haines & Son have entered petition in hank- 


tey. 
alin South Dakota. 
Aberdeen—The 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Company has sold 


, out to the Mississippi Lumber & Coal Compan 


Alcester—Wooster, Milne & Heald have sold out to F. M. 
Slagle & Co. 
. ‘(uito—Bugene Woods has succeeded Woods & Hornsby. 

Redfield—H. A. Kaeppler has been succeeded by the John 
Tuttle Lumber Company. 

Webster—S. H. Bowman Lumber Company ; see Aberdeen. 


Tennessee. 
Ai—James H. Lee has recently started a hardwood saw 


nill. 
" Bristol—The James Strong Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $300.000 to $500,000. 

Johnson i arty, Eureka Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock. 

Morristown—D. M. Hobson, of Bristol, Tenn., and Craig 
Bros., of this place, have formed a copartnership under the 
style of the Morristown Dimension Lumber Company, Hobson 
& Craig, owners. 

Olive Springs—The Griffith Lumber Company has been in- 
cornorated with capital stock of $10,000; claim $5,000 


paid in, 
Texas. 

Conroe—M. R. Talley has bought out Talley & Osborne. 

Dallas—The planing mill property of W. H. Conklin has 
been sold by the receiver. 

Nacogdoches (near)—The saw mill of William Cameron & 
Co., at Angelina, will be moved to a point near this place. 

Virginia. 

Damascus—The Tennessee Lumber Company will establish 
a lumber yard here 

Norfolk—A receiver has been appointed for the Kemp Lum- 
ber Company. 

Richmond—The Virginia Construction & Builders’ Supply 
Company has recently started a planing mill. 

Washington. 

Ballard—P, L. Larson has been appointed receiver for 
Heckman & Hanson. 

Bremerton—Coder Bros, have opened a lumber yard. 

Centralia—J. B. Jones & Son, of Tenino, Wash., have 
bought the mill of the Boyer-Fowler Lumber Company. 

Chehalis—F. B. Hubbard and H. McCormick have bought 
W. C. Miles’ interest in the Rock Creek Lumber Company. 

Everett—BE. A. Nickerson has sold his interest in the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company to D. M. Robbins. 

North Bend—The Scott-Weeks Logging Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000, by F’. E. Scott and 
W. C. Weeks. 

Ritzville—A. Johansen has purchased a half interest in the 
Soesbe planing mill. 

Seattle—Chinn Bros. & Bryant have incorporated. D. 
J. Reichart. W. BK. Reichart and C. D. Reichart have incorpo- 
rated the D. J. Reichart Lumber & Shingle Company, with 
$20,000 capital. 

Spokane—J. BE, Farmer has retired from the firm of Farmer 
Bros. & Son. 

Tacoma—The Robinson Lumber & Shingle Company, Incor- 
porated. succeeds the Thomas Robinson Lumber Company.— 
Frank Pinches will engage in the sash and door business. 


Wisconsin. 

Arnleton—W. H. Rogers & Son will open a lumber yard. 

Cherokee—The firm of Kautsky & Clapper has dissolved 
partnership: Mr. Kautsky will continue the business. 
_ River Falls—W. 8S. Ensign has been succeeded by EB. D. En- 
sign. 

Two Rivers—The Two Rivers Building Supply Company 
has recently begun business. 

Wautoma—yYahr & Koeser will open a yard here. 








NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Byrd Spring—The plant of the Alabama Lumber Company, 
which was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once, 
Hollywood (near)—The Stevenson Lumber Company wil: 
erect a new band mill. 
Lim Rock-——A saw mill has been erected by Kunz & New- 
berry. * 
California. 
Crescent City—Hobbs, Wall & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
will build a 100,000 capacity shingle mill, 
Georgia. 
Lumber City—The Allerson Lumber Company, of Fitzger- 
ald, is building a 40,000 feet daily capacity mill. 
Idaho. 
Elmira (near)—-A saw mill is being erected by Mr. Mc- 
Carter. 
Kansas. 
Topeka—Frank Thomas is erecting a planing mill. 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—The Brewer Bros. & Kenefick Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company is building a planing mill and dry kiln. 
Mississippi. 
Vicksburg—The Houston Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., is contemplating the erection of a large plant. 
Oregon. 
North Myrtle—P. T. McGee will build a planing mill. 
Pennsylvania, 
Boyertown—The Boyertown Casket Company is building a 
saw mill. 
Tennessee. 


Knoxville—D. M. Rose & (Co. are increasing the capacity 
of their saw mill plant from 25.000 to 50 000 feet daily. 
Trenton—T, Harlan & Co. are rebuilding their plant re- 


cently burned. 
Virginia. 


Disputanta—The Bull Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., is 

erecting a plant. 
Washington, 

Aberdeen—aA shingle mill of 100,000 capacity will be built 
se he tte of the Union Shingle Company’s old mill, recently 
urned, 

Acme—The Acme Lumber & Logging Company will build a 
25.000 feet capacity saw mill. 

Hillton—George M'ller is erecting a shingle mill. 

Olympia (near) —The Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company 
is erecting a shingle mill. 

Pilchuck—Parker Bros. & Hiatt Company is building a saw 
mill with 80,000 feet daily capacity. 

Puvallup—Stevens Bros. are building a 60,000 capacity 
shingle mill. 

South Bend (near)—Albert Shore will build a 100,000 
capacity shingle mill. 

Snokane—A shingle mill will be built here by George W. 
Manning & Co. 


PAAR 


CASUALTIES. 





o Alabama. 


Huntsville (near)—The saw mill of the Alabama Lumber 
-ompany was burned on August 5; loss estimated to he 
$1,500, with $500 insurance. 


California. 
Los Angeles—The planing mill of Carlisle & Sons was de- 
stroyed by fire August 3. Loss, $4,000; insurance, $1,000. 


Michigan. 


Almont—R. K. Farnum’s planing mill was burned last 
week, causing a loss of several thousand dollars; no insur- 


ance. 

Detroit—The saw mill of M. J. Theison was burned August 
9; loss $5,000, covered by insurance. The plant of the F. 
W. May Lumber company, Limited, was burned August 8; 
loss estimated at $5,000. 

Onaway—The Apling mill was burned August 9. Loss 
estimated at $2,000. 

Pigeon—The plesing mill of Charles Prast was destroyed 
by fire August 10. Loss estimated at $4,000; no insurance. 

St. Joseph—Portman & Geisler’s box factory was destroyed 
by ny August 10, incurring a loss of $5,000; partially in- 
sure 


West Bay City—About 40,000 feet of lumber was Sees 
by fire at Bradley, Miller & Co.’s yard August 10; covered by 
nsurance, 





Minnesota. 


Thief River Falls—The Thief River Falls Lumber Company 
lost $6,000 in a fire on August 7. 


Missouri. 
Hannibal—Garner & Hulten’s planing mill was burned Au- 
nsure 


gust 5, causing a loss of $5,000; for $3,000. They will 
rebuild at once. 


St, Louis—The Hafner-lLothmann Manufacturing Company’s 
planing mill and sash and door factory was destroyed by fire 
August 10. Loss estimated at $150,000 ; fully insured. 


Montana. 


Creston (near)——-The saw mill of J. S. Walters was burned 
last week. 


Indiana. 


Elwood—An August 2 the Winters Lumber Company lost 
about $2,000 by are h matin 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—Swain Bros.’ planing mill was burned August 
9, causing a loss of between 310,00 and $12,000. No details 
as to insurance. 


Salem—Depew & Son’s planing mill was burned August 9. 
Loss estimated at $2,000, with no insurance. 


Oregon. 


Needy—J. S. Yoder’s mill was burned August 6. Loss 
about $7,000, with no insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 
Dubois—The saw and genes mill and about 50,000 feet 
of lumber owned by R. T. Buzzard, at Carrier, near this piace, 


was burned August 12. Loss between $55,000 and $6 
Insured. 


Pittsburg (near)—On August 11 fire damaged the plant of 
the H. Murphy Milling Company to the extent of $2.500. 

Salona—W. O. Knapps’ saw mill was destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss is placed at $2,000, with no insurance. 


Washington. 


Chehalis (near)—Reynold & Davis’ saw mill on Rock creek 


wee perned August 5, with loss of $10,000. The mil] wi!) be 
rebuilt, 


Wallace—The planing mill, dry kilns and stock of lumber 
of the Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company were 
burned August 8. 

British America. 


Proton Station, Canada—The saw mill of Neilson Bros., to- 
gether with a large amount of ‘umber, shingles and ties, was 


burned last week. Loss estimated at $4,000, with $1,000 
insurance. 
—eorrrrnrrnryypy—~rnr* 


QUAKER CITY PROSPERITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 13.—The feature of the situ- 
ation continues to be the unprecedented demand for 
spruce and hemlock and ‘short and longleaf pine, but 
more especially for the first two named. Spruce is 
wanted far in excess of the ability Of the mills to sup- 
ply and hemlock has already stiffened in price and prom- 
ises to advance a notch. 

There is a fair business in maple flooring doing, but it 
is noted that some at least of the orders sent to the man- 
ufacturers are being filled in accordance with arrange- 
ments made last year after the disruption of the associa- 
tion that orders should be filled when wanted and at the 
price then made. 

The Beaver Creek and Otter Creek companies have 
orders away ahead of their mill capacity. Samuel Ma- 
son, of these interests, says that the demand upon the 
plants for spruce and hemlock is far in excess of their 
sawing ability and that in consequence the stocks are 
considerably broken and are being rapidly cut down. 
Inquiries are plentiful and the amount of business re- 
sulting depends on the ability of the manufacturers to 
fill orders rather than on the willingness of the buyer 
to pay the prices. 

James Strong, of James Strong & Co., says that there 
is hemlock business in plenty and that it is rather sur- 
prising at this time of the year where it all comes from. 
Prices have a strong upward tendency, he says. 

The largest single cargo of lath that ever arrived 
here is on the schooner Arthur M. Gibson, from Chat- 
ham, N. B. There are 1,850,000 pieces. The cargo is 
consigned to Charles M. Betts & Co. and was sold before 
it arrived. 

Alexander O. Williams finds the demand for hardwoods 
quiet, but believes that this will be compensated for by 
a good fall trade. 

Dr. Washington Righter, of W. Righter’s Sons & Co., 
says that business during July and in August so far 
has been just as good as during April, May and June, 
and that he never saw the demand for hemlock so good 
in July as this year. The firm advanced its price to 
$14.50 on Saturday. Dr. Righter’s family is sojourning 
at Atlantic City, where he manages to spend from Friday 
to Monday with them. He is thinking of taking a trip 
up the coast of Maine next month. 

B. Franklin Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., says 
that they are doing a good business in yellow pine, the 
only difficulty being to get the shipments from the mills 
forwarded with any degree of promptitude. White pine 
is moving well and the firm has found it expedient to 
advance prices all along the line. Col. Betts has gone 
on a vacation trip to Nova Scotia, the first time he has 
been away from the harness since last summer. 

John T. Riley, of Charles 8, Riley & Co., has gone with 
Mrs. Riley to join their son, Madison, at Colorado 
Springs. He will make a tour of the west and return 
about the middle of September. 

Speaking of the North Carolina pine situation Henry 
C. Riley says that they are receiving orders and in- 


quiries every day and that they have orders enough on 
hand to keep the mills going for the next six weeks. 
They will not promise delivery on any orders under eight 
weeks. He says he understands that other manufactur- 
ers are just as busy. The retailers are only buying from 
hand to mouth and if the briskness is general the retail- 
ers will not be able to get stuff to do fall business with. 

The receipts by water during the week included the 
following: The barge Marjorie, 300,000 feet of pine 
boards from the York river, and the barge Minerva, 
375,000 feet of pine boards from Petersburg, to James 
W. Janney; the barge Majestic, 379,000 feet of pine from 
Norfolk to E. A, Souder & Co., C. B. Coles & Sons, and 
J. M. Irwin; the schooner W. J. McIlvaine, 380,000 feet 
of piece stuff and boards from Norfolk to E.-A. Souder 
& Co. and others; the schooner Anna and Bessie, 370,- 
000 feet of pine from Newberne to Smedley Bros.; the 
schooner Sallie Ion, 371,000 feet of yellow pine car stock 
for the Pennsylvania railroad for account of the Yellow 
Pine Company, of New York, and the schooner Susie H. 
Davis, 425,000 feet of yellow pine from Jacksonville, for 
a number of consignees. 


PBA PPD PDL LILI I 
THE MENOMINEE CITIES. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 15.—There is very little stock 
for sale on the Menominee, but notwithstanding this 
fact there has been an unusually large number of buy- 
ers here this week and it is said most of them picked up 
small blocks of stock here and in Menominee, but not 
enough in any one instance to merit particularizing. 

Among the buyers here were H. H. Hetler, of the Ed- 
win S. Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago; J. A. Prid- 
more, representing Arthur Gourley, Chicago; 8S. B. San- 
derson, of Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago; Mr. Keyser, 
of the Enterprise Box Company, Milwaukee; Joseph 
Reik, representing the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; R. C. Mueller, of the Hilty Lumber 
Company, Milwaukee; W. O. King, the Chicago hardwood 
dealer; I. T. Vanderbeck, of Jersey City, and John Dal- 
zell, representing Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, of Boston. 

The Buffalo shipments this week have been consider- 
able. The Baldwin and tow, the Shores and tow and 
the steam barge Sachem took out about 6,000,000 feet. 
The John Hall arrived here today to load for the east. 
Shipping has also been lively at Cedar River, Mich. The 
steamer Wotan and barges Smith and Mead loaded about 
2,500,000 feet of hemlock there this week for Buffalo 
and Tonawanda. There is very little dry lumber on the 
docks here now for eastern shipment. d 

M. J. Quinlan, of the Bay Shore Lumber Company, 
returned this week from the Pacific coast. His com- 
pany has options on timber out there and the cruisers 
remained there to inspect it. The secretary of the Dia- 
mond Match Company, a young man from Chicago, is 
now managing the company’s business at Green Bay. 

The tug Duncan City has been engaged for several 
weeks near Cedar River, Mich., picking up a_ raft 
for the Pankratz Lumber Company, Sturgeon Bay. It 
will consist of 3.000,000 feet of pine, hemlock and cedar 
and will be enough to keep the mill running the remain- 
der of the season. 

Last week a deal was closed whereby the Menominee 
River Lumber Company sold 1,000,000 feet of lumber to 
McLean Bros., of Buffalo. J. E. Cameron negotiated the 
deal. 


PAABAALIII IG 


WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 


Pensacota, Fra., Aug. 15.—Arrivals for the past week 
were five steamships of 8.974 tons. Eight steamships 
and two sailing vessels cleared and the wood cargoes 
were assorted as follows: 


Spain 773.000 feet of lumber and 727.000 feet of timber. 

St. Thomas. Portuguese Africa, 8348 000 feet of timber. 

Massamedes. Portuguese Africa, 863.000 feet of lumber, 

Italy. 300000 feet of lumber, 1,821 sacks of hoops and 
15.000 pieces of oak staves. 

Englard 1.851.000 feet of Inmber, 1.945.000 feet of tim- 
ber. 192.675 pounds shuttleblocks, 91.900 pounds wood 
handles. 25.000 pieces of oak staves 75 wood dishes (sam- 
ples). 15.000 feet of poplar lumber. 20.000 feet of oak lum- 
ber. 17.900 feet of cottonwood lumber and 11,000 feet of 
gum lumber. 


Conditions are very much as last reported, very dull 
in all lines of business. Few inquiries come in and lit- 
tle timber and lumber change hands. All the mills are 
reporting large stocks of the South American grades of 
lumber. However. the prevailing opinion still is that 
business will be brisk in the fall and winter and the 
prices good. 

The stock of timber held at Ferry Pass is practically 
as last reported. 

The men at the Jernigan & Sons mill at Whitfield, 
Fla., and the J. N. Rogers & Co. mill near Freeport, Fla., 
went out on strike week before last. The men at the 
latter mill were put back to work at their own request 
a week later, having decided among themselves , that 
the strike was a mistake. The men at the former mill 
are still out and the mill will be shut down indefinitely. 
The strike near Brewton, Ala., remains unsettled. 

P. Tomassello, manager for the German-American 
Lumber Company, was painfully, though not seriously, 
shocked by lightning in the office of the company at St. 
Andrews Bay last week. Little damage was done the 
building other than the demolishing of the telephone 
near which Mr. Tomassello was at the time of the acci- 
dent. 

Porter & Wittich’s shingle mill, the building of which 
was noted some time since, has begun cutting. Log 
ends and condemned timber will be utilized and both 
pine and cypress shingles will be cut. 
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This is the season when white pine manufacturers 
should be piling up stock for the fall and winter trade, 
but at very few mills are supplies any larger than they 
were in January. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 14.—A communication from 
Major E. B. Stahlman, enclosing a letter from E. B. 
Berry, of Monticello, Fla., regarding the location of a 
wagon factory in Nashville, has been received by the 
chamber of commerce and referred to the manufactur- 
ing committee. 

The Baxter proposition by which the city of Nash- 
ville subscribed for $1,000,000 in stock in the Nash- 
ville & Clarksville railroad was voted on Thursday and 
carried by a majority of forty-six votes. The terms of 
the proposition have heretofore been given in these 
columns. 


A matter of considerable interest to lumbermen, as 
well as all shippers is the organization of the Southern 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau. The object of the asso- 
ciation, which comprises all roads south of the Ohio 
and Potomac and east of the Mississippi rivers, is to see 
that all shipments are correctly weighed and classified. 
It heretofore has been the custom of these roads to 
accept the weights and classifications of goods as given 
by the shipper. It was known that some shippers took 
advantage of this confidence and gave false weights and 
wrong classifications. Such a ease recently came to 
light in Nashville. The honest shipper of course favors 
this system of inspection and weighing because the 
dishonest shipper no longer has any advantage over 
him along the lines indicated. The purposes of inspec- 
tion as stated by the bureau are: 


1. The right of the railroads to the revenues represented 
by the corrected charges as published in the duly authorized 
classifications and tariffs, 

2. In order to comply with the law under which those 
tariffe were filed and to secure uniformity of rates. 

3. To protect the more humble merchant against the ship- 
pers using these objectionable methods. 

It is said the organization of the bureau will result 
in inereased revenues for the roads included to the 
amount of $2.000.000. Officers of the association are: 
President, H. F. Smith, traffie manager of the Nash- 
ville. Chattanoooa & St. Louis railway; general man- 
ager, H. W. Wolf, former claim agent of the same 
road. Mr. Woolf’s headquarters will be Atlanta. The 
Tennessee district will be in charge of J. N. Pickens, 
with headquarters at Memphis. Nashville shipments 
will be in charge of J. L. Darragh, for the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis freight sheds: A. J. Hammond, 
Louisville & Nashville freight sheds; E. L. McCord. car- 
load shipments. There will be eight assistants. Work 
of the association began on Monday. 

There was formed at Sewanee last week a forestry 
association. Its purpose is to take steps toward pro- 
tecting the forests of the state and its immediate aim 
is to obtain a wide and diversified membership through- 
out the state of men interested in the object and espe- 
cially those who have business interests, men owning 
forest material, lumbermen ete. Tt is the present inten- 
tion to hold a meetine in Nashville some time during 
the fall. William B. Hall. Sewanee, is secretary. 

The secretary of state has given a charter to the 
Eureka Lumber Company. of Washington county; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. The incorporators are W. S. Archer, 
John H. Bowman, §, C. Williams, Tate L. Evans, James 
A. Summers. 





HARDWOOD CONDITIONS AT MEMPHIS. 


Mempnts,. TENN.. Aug. 14.—As a result of the dull- 
ness incident to the midsummer months, Memphis has 
almost fallen into a rut. So manv of our mills have 
suspended onerations that the product in this vicinity 
has heen reduced to a minimum, and as the rivers will 
searcely resch a logging stige until well along in the 
fall it is only reasonable to assume that stocks will be 
smaller when the fall season opens un than thev have 
been for a long time back. These conditions have had 2 
sustaining influence on prices, as even with a restricted 
demand stocks. are heing gradually cut down and soon 
the diffien|tv of filling orders will make itself manifest. 

There has been no change in the Memphis mill situa- 
tion from last report. The mills dependent on the 
rivers are about out of logs and, owing to the low stage 
of water, will be forced either to draw their logs by rail 
or shut down, while others are being forced to suspend 
on account of a lack of water. Loggers operating along 
the rivers state that fewer logs are being cut than has 
been the case for years. This can be taken as indicative 
of a falling off in the production of lumber next season 
in what may properly be termed our principal source of 
supp!y for high grade hardwoods, 

Plain sawed red oak is being offered more freely, ash 
is in fair supply and is still meeting with a good demand. 
Plain and quarter sawed white oak are rather scarce 
in spite of the limited demand and the indications are 
that this wood in both cuts will soon be the leader. Cot- 
tonwood is still off, while the.situation as regards gum 
leaves much to be desired. Another large order is out 
for 3x9 red gum, but, owing to the continued rejections, 
buyers have quietly raised their grades and it is barely 
possible that unless they advance their prices the mills 
will ffecfine to accept any more contracts, Cypress con- 


tinues to be in good demand but is being offered more 
freely. 

The foreign markets are still in a deplorable condi- 
tion and advices from abroad are very unsatisfactory, to 
say the least. This state of affairs will not permit of 
profitable sales in Europe and an improvement cannot 
be reasonably expected until stocks are cut down to 
normal dimensions and the practice of making indis- 
criminate consignments on commission, by shippers who 
are not familiar with conditions abroad and the require- 
ments of the foreign markets, is discontinued. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 13.—W. A. Bennett, of Ben- 
nett & Witte, said today: 


Business continues a little quiet. We hardly expect any- 


thing else at this season, of course. The furniture men are 
rena j busy, but the carriage men are not and the agricul- 
tural implement makers will not start in full operation for 
some weeks, so there is only a fair demand from these 
sources. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., reports that busi- 
ness has been somewhat quiet for some time, but their 
showing for July was entirely satisfactory. Mr. Kipp 
sees no change in sight except in a possible stiffening of 

rices. 
. Swain Bros.’ plant was entirely destroyed a few 
nights ago, but the lumber was not damaged. The loss 
was about $12,000, fairly well insured. The firm at the 
time of the fire was doing the best business it ever had. 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, returned on Saturday 
from a two weeks’ trip through Arkansas and southern 
Missouri and reports crops badly damaged by the drouth, 
but prices advanced to fairly make up for the shortage. 
Mr. Gage said red oak and cypress were in brisk de- 
mand at firm prices but white oak was a drug. He 
did not think there is a large amount of stocks on hand 
or being manufactured. The little mills generally are 
able to run in only a hand to mouth sort of way. 

The Darling & Hurd Lumber Company has received 
two barge loads, 1,000,000 feet, of cottonwood. Mr. 
Darling says these barges will undoubtedly be the last 
to arrive here this season, owing to the scant water in 
the Ohio. He reports business very good. 

The Hanna Lumber Company is now settled in its 
fine new offices in the Union Trust building and reports 
business good. 

There are no new developments in the matter of the 
charge of embezzlement against S. D. Albright by the 
American Hardwood Company. He was brought here 
from Nashville and is held to await trial. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the 
Lumbermen’s Club for a display in the coming fall fes- 
tival parade has decided that the club will turn out on 
horseback as escort to the club’s three floats and that 
the riders will wear white shirt waists, leggings and 
hats. The club will furnish the uniforms. 

The executive committee of the carriage workers met 
on Sunday and took up the matter of the circular let- 
ter given out last week by the manufacturers, stating 
that the latter would hire as many men as they thought 
fit, regardless of the union, and that they would em- 
ploy apprentices and pay them the compensation they 
earned. The committee decided that a strike would be 
a detriment to the emplovees and advised all to continue 
at work, and that the committee would make an effort 
to have the manufacturers modify the new rules. 





LIGHT STOCKS AND UPWARD TENDENCY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Aug. 10.—Our observation of stocks at 
the mills is that there is very little drv stock on hand 
except in low grade shipping culls. We can sreak for 
ourselves that we have nothing over sixtv days old on our 
yard, and our orders for common and better are pressing 
us to the limit. The stock from all of the smaller mills 
through this territory is bought up and shipped out and 
there is nothing on hand. We see no possible chance for 
anything but a raise of from $1 to $3 a thousand on 
common and better poplar and we are waiting as pa- 
tiently as possible for the raise to come. We are having 
no trouble in getting our price for the commons, with 
an upward tendency in all the markets we reach. while 
ones and twos are out of the question and do not pretend 
to sell them. We believe vou will find these about the 
conditions with all the people vou reach. 

O. F. L. Beoxette & Co. 





HANDLING WISCONSIN HARDWOODS. 


Cusick, Jacobson & Baldwin, of Waupaca, Wis., have 
some good lots of Wisconsin hardwood lumber to offer 
to the trade. This concern is the outgrowth of Fay L. 
Cusick & Co., who have operated in Wisconsin hardwood 
lumber for several years with headquarters at Antigo. 
Fay L. Cusick and L. S. Jacobson were then associated 
together. Two months ago F. S. Baldwin, of Waupaca, 
joined with them and the firm name was changed to 
Cusick, Jacobson & Baldwin and the headquarters 
moved to Waupaca, where Mr. Baldwin resided. The 
other members of the firm now make their home there, 
and the firm has large and commodious offices in the 
bank building. 

Cusick, Jacobson & Baldwin have a number of small 
stocks of hardwood lumber in central Wisconsin, includ- 
ing 1,500,000 feet on the Wisconsin Central railway; 
about the same amount, mostly hemlock, on the Chi- 
cago & North-Western railway at Eland Junction, and 
over 1,000.000 feet scattered around at different points. 
They are continually buying and. selling, keeping a good 
stock on hand at all times. Mr. Jacobson sees to the 
buying and shipping, Mr. Baldwin attends to the office 
work, and Mr. Ousick looks after the selling, 


Doors and Mill Work. 


An abundance of business continues to be offered at 
the several wholesale offices of this market, orders and 
inquiries for both stock and odd work coming in in ex- 
cellent volume for the season. Some of the door men re- 
port, however, that orders are not as heavy nor as urgent 
as they were a month ago, although they are still busy 
in getting out all descriptions of odd work, in which de- 
partment most of them are from two to six weeks behind 
their orders. Trade has been so amazingly good all sum- 
mer, that while until recently the anticipation was gen- 
eral that it would continue active through the fall, the 
prospect now is that the joint combination of crop fail- 
ures in the west and strikes in the east will have no 
little effect in curtailing the volume. 

* * sd 


While the crop failure is not as bad in the corn states 
most affected, Kansas and Missouri, 1s was at first re- 
ported when the loss was expected to be almost total, it 
is nevertheless exceedingly discouraging to the farming 
community, as hardly one-fifth of a crop can be harvest- 
ed. But the effect of the dry weather has been more 
widespread than was at first believed, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio showing a much lower yield tnan was 
indicated two or three weeks ago, The recent government 
report on Illinois, for instance, showed a corn crop of 
barely 51 percent of the average; and well informed ob- 
servers say that even this estimate will be cut down, in 
many sections the crop not showing any better than in 
the drouth stricken districts of the trans-Mississippi 
country. The strikes in the steel trade are not as for- 
midable as at first appeared, but nevertheless they will 
have some effect in stagnating business and cannot but 
exert a baneful influence on other industries and particu- 
larly on building investments. The fact that trade in 
doors and mill work is now showing a slight falling off, 
when in the ordinary course of events it should be in- 
creasing, is taken by many to indicate a smaller demand 
in the fall than had been expected. At the same time 
there is good reason for looking for a fair volume of busi- 
ness through the fall and winter, prospective building 
operations being heavy, money abundant and vhe country 
generally prosperous, 

* 





* * 


In the window glass market prices are firm and will 
probably remain so until after the glass factories start 
up in the fall, the date for which it is now understood 
is October 1. Stocks of window glass in the hands of 
sash and door jobbers are not only being steadily and 
heavily reduced, but assortments are in many instances 
badly broken. Some of the jobbers report 12-inch and 
24-inch glass, both single and double strength, exceed- 
ingly scarce and say that when they have orders in 
which these sizes are used and have to buy the stock 
from the glass jobbers and sell the glazed work on the 
present basis of discounts, it is a decidedly losing opera- 
tion. The result is that the door men are fighting shy 
of orders that call for the scarce sizes. 

* * * 

The present week has witnessed the distribution of 
the new Universal list adopted July 31, otherwise called 
the “high list,” the discounts to apply to which have 
already been sent out. The discounts given below apply 
to the high list for less than carload lots, f. 0. b. Chicago: 






i Ae a a” ee 75 and 5 
Glazed sash, all sizes..... . 75, 10 and 5 
eer pecc~ens Te LO 
OUTED SONNEI 6 46: 6.6.4 a woded 8 ioe Mis oe Seon ees 75 and h 
RD IN a 40 6.5:¢ 9 05,5 4/elo-ble'8 6-6 o-¥ ale 75 and 5 
White pine and yellow pine blocks ............ 64 
ee Sn IIL gore. 54. 606. 6 0-6 Fo he eoaeleas 62 
DOLLOW. Wine MOIGIEO s 64 64. 6.00s 6000-0008 ens 65 and 5 
Basswood moldings ......... Oe ole Sal sia ee 65 and 10 


The net prices to dealers made by the above discounts 
closely approximate the net prices of the low list adopt- 
ed April 3. The two lists are now in full force 
and the trade will watch with lively curiosity the effect 
they will have upon the retail trade and especially any 
influence that might resuit on prices. 

* a * 


The sash and door men at Kansas City, Mo., have had 
a remarkably good year thus far on odd work. The de- 
mand has been principally local, and the building ac- 
tivity at that point has given the mills all they could 
do. There is much building still to be done this year 
and the planing mills expect to be busy clear up to 
Christmas. The demand for regular stock goods from 
the country has not been active for the past month. The 
drought curtailed trade materially, and while some im- 
provement has been noted since the first of the month 
the demand is still light and the inquiry is hardly as 
good as it should be at this season. The jobbers at 
Kansas City are figuring on only a moderate fall trade, 
which will not come up to that of spring. Prices have 
remained stationary since early June and are being 
fairly well maintained. 

* * * 

At New York the demand continues of good propor- 
tions and there is not so much heard of cut prices. 
Manufacturers appear to be busy with orders and this 
would hardly be the case unless there were a correspond- 
ing demand. The fall is expected to bring about an 
even better condition of affairs, for everything points 
to a fair amount of new building in the New York city 
territory. The Eastern Sash, Door & Blind Association 
has sent out notices for a meeting at Buffalo on August 
° 
20. * * * 

The operators of sash, door and blind factories at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., are not taxed to their utmost 
capacity to keep pace with the trade, as was the case 
earlier, Instead they report business comparatively 
dull and orders for new work coming in slowly. They 
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are uot experiencing any difficulty in getting plenty of 
desirable stock. Prices continue firm and better things 
are expected. 

* . * 

There is an unusual amount of interest in the mill 
situation at Buffalo, N. Y., chiefly on account of the 
price of white pine factory stock. It has been no secret 
for a long time that the mills have avoided pine doors 
and millwork as much as they could on account of the 
searcity and high price of the raw material. Sellers 
are not making any secret of the fact that the consumers 
are holding off more than they were and that something 
must be done to hold the trade. It is also noted that 
the sellers of southern pine are doing what they can to 
substitute that for white pine, but the price of white 
pine is not going to slacken off to meet the competition. 
It is too scarce and the saw mill men have full control 
over prices. The general demand for finished mill work 
is good, where not affected by the increased price of pine. 


* - +. 


The sash, door and blind works at Baltimore, Md., 
are not particularly busy at the present time. A ma- 
jority of the building contracts have been given out and 
the bulk of such operations is already under way. For 
the balance of the summer a fair demand is expected, 
but no special developments are looked for. Prices 
compare favorably when contrasted with the figures on 
rough lumber. 





Obituary. 


William T. Smalley. 


William T. Smalley, member of the lumber manufac- 
turing firm of F. T. Woodworth & Co., died suddenly on 
Friday morning at Bay City, Mich., stricken with heart 
failure. He lived only half an hour and talked with 
those about him, expressing the belief that he would 
soon recover. He was born at Farmer Village, Seneca 
county, N. Y., January 27, 1854, and came to Michigan 
with his parents when he was one year old. He was 
graduated from the Adrian high school in 1872 and 
entered the Michigan University, but owing to impair- 
ment of his vision he did not take the full course. He 
came to Bay City in 1874 and became a member of the 
lumber firm of Smalley Bros. & Co., subsequently merged 
into the firms of Smalleys & Woodworth and F. T. 
Woodworth & Co. The deceased is survived by his 
father, James S. Smalley, and three sisters, Mrs. E. S. 
Hotchkiss, of Chicago; Mrs. F. T. Woodworth and Miss 
Margaret Smalley, of Bay City. 

George Fowler Ayers. 

George Fowler Ayers, one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
Maine, died at his home at Rockland, Me., on Saturday, 
August 3, after a long sickness, at the age of 74 years. 
Mr. Ayers was born at New Haven, Me., on September 
29, 1827, and when 28 years old entered the lumber busi- 
ness with Azariah Stanley, the firm name being that of 
Stanley & Ayres. He continued in the lumber business 
for about twenty-three years, when the firm dissolved, 
Mr. Ayres continuing the business until taken sick last 
January with a severe attack of grip, which finally 
resulted in an abcess of the spleen, which caused his 
death. Besides a widow he leaves three daughters and 
two sons. 





Capt. Ziba B. Graham. 

Capt. Ziba B. Graham died August 13 at Flushing, 
Mich., at the residence of his brother, where he was 
convalescing after a serious attack of pneumonia con- 
tracted last spring. He has lived in Detroit the la 
twenty-five years. He was one of the pioneer lumber- 
men in the Saginaw valley. He was born in Calais, 
Me., and was 67 years old. A widow and two children 
survive him. 

Sherman L. Lovell. 

Sherman IL. Lovell, of the Chehalis River Lumber Com- 
pany, Centralia, Wash, was drowned August 8 while at 
work on a boom. Mr. Lovell was a well known mill 
man and owned a one-fourth interest in the mill, which 
was but recently completed. He was 35 years of age 
and Jeaves a wife and two children. 


Sas p 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONnT., Aug. 12.—Foremost among those whose 
names are mentioned for the honor of knighthood upon 
the occasion of the coming visit of the duke of Cornwall 
and York to Canada is John R. Booth, Ottawa’s lumber 
king. It is the unanimous opinion here that the honor 
could not Le more appropriately bestowed. 

John Loughrin, M. P. P. for Nipissing, says that the 
lumbermen in the Ottawa valley are already entering 
the woods to begin their fall cut, while men are being 
hired in all directions. He anticipates a very heavy cut 
of red pine on the Quebec side, owing to the extensive 
fires which have recently oceurred there, the limit own- 
ers being desirous of removing the trees on the burned- 
over area before the timber may become useless. 

There is consternation among the Ottawa lumbermen 
in consequence of the action of the insurance under- 
writers in raising the rates on lumber and all allied 
risks, such as planing’ mills etc. Rates have been in- 
creased from 25 to 75 percent in some cases. 

The last of this season’s square timber has passed 
down through the slides at the Chaudiere falls here. 
The timber belongs to the Monroe Lumber Company, of 
Pembroke, Ont., and comprised 154 cribs taken from the 
limits on the Mattawa. This was the fifth raft of the 
season. Two rafts are said to have been brought down 
by rail as far as Papineauville, where the timber was 
rafted for the drive to Quebee. These, with the five 
rafts mentioned as floated down from the various rivers 
upon which the timber had been cut, form the total of 
the square timber cut on the Ottawa and its tributaries 
last winter. ‘Time was when the quantity amounted to 
ten or fifteen times greater. But it is saw logs now, 
and the figures reversed would probably represent an 
equal amount of capital, 

One of the most interesting features reported in the 
Canadian lumber trade in recent weeks has been that 
of a demand by Chinese merchants in the far east for 
British Columbia timber. This they use for the con- 
struction of wharves, the lumber from British Colum- 
bia, or at least a certain kind of it, being eminently 
adapted for the purpose. It is said to be the only 
variety that withstands the onslaughts of the little 
worm that is so destructive to the timber exposed to 
the action of water. As yet the demand from Vladivo- 
stock has been supplied by Puget sound mill men prin- 
cipally, the consignments from British Columbia having 
so far been small and very irregular. 

The lumbermen of Ottawa and district are deter- 
mined to do their share in respect to entertaining the 
duke and duchess of Cornwall on their coming visit to 
Ottawa. From the sketch program drawn up, the en- 
tertainment to be offered the duke will be the biggest 
demonstration representative of the lumber industry 
ever given in Canada. After his novel trip on the river, 
already exploited in the LUMBERMAN, the duke and his 
party will proceed to Rockliffe, on the eastern limit of 
the city, where a lumberman’s shanty is to be built and 
a camp crew will exemplify all the operations in con- 
nection with the manufacture of square timber and 
saw logs. Subsequently the royal party will be enter- 
tained at luncheon, which will end the unique demonstra- 
tion. 





LIVERPOOL STOCKS ETC. IN JULY. 

The accompanying table of imports, consumption and 
stocks in Liverpool for July in the majority of instances 
will be seen to show lighter imports, but still lighter 
consumption and correspondingly heavier stocks for 
July and for the seven months than for corresponding 
periods in the previous years. The comparison for the 


seven months is perhaps more significant than those 
for the single month, according to the law of averages. 
The following are the more significant comparisons be- 
tween 1900 and 1901, expressed in percentages, and 
decreases being marked with a “D.” 


Consump- 
Import. tion, Stock. 
Pieee Wine, NeW... da ee cee bees ce 06D 35D 115 
pa ene eee | 04D 05D 36 
ee I NN. cnc neve naes asda 85 42 134 
Oak, Canadian and American........ 22D 12D 16D 
CU UR. oo od he's cvwwedntoenetn 01 4% 75 


These figures are serviceable only within certain limi- 
tations and by comparison with the main table. The 
seven months show a decrease in the imports of hewn 
pitch pine timbers of 6 percent, but the consumption 
decreased 35 percent, leaving double the amount on hand 
at the end of the period that was in evidence a year 
previously. In sawn timbers the decrease in imports 
and in consumption very nearly balanced, but in planks 
the increased consumption was overborne by considerably 
increase imports. In oak logs the condition is some- 
what better, a decrease in consumption having been more 
than overbalanced by a decrease in imports, leaving 
present stocks light. In planks there was an increase 
of 1 percent in imports and 4 percent in consumption, 
but this small difference was sufficient to increase the 
stock 75 percent, showing that it bears a relatively small 
proportion to the volume of the seven months’ transac- 
tions. 

It might be usefu! to consider for how many months 
the stock: on hand would supply consumption, at the 
rate shown during the past seven months. In Oregon 
pine there is but a little over a single month’s supply; 
in redwood the 60,000 cubic feet would last for nearly 
ten months; the 302,000 feet of hewn pitch pine timber 
would last for almost exactly the same period, but the 
1,219,000 fees of sawn timber would hardly be suffi- 
cient fcr four months. The pitch pine planks, 419,000 
cubic feet, would meet such requirements as those of 
the past seven months for a little over three months. 
The oak, 106,000 cubie feet, would suffice for nearly 
seven months, und the 167,000 cubie feet of oak planks 
are a little over four months’ supply. There is there- 
fore n» remarkable accumulation of stocks in any of 
thes: iten.s to depress the market further, and if fur- 
ther shipments are withheld for the present, as common 
sense and present price conditions would suggest, tend- 
ency in an upward direction is quite likely to be strongly 
munifest by the beginning of another shipping season. 





The issue of Timber & Woodworking Machinery, Lon- 
don, dated July 13, is Vol. 1, No. 1 of a new series, 
materially differing in get up and general appearance 
from the periodical formerly known by that name. 
Thomas C. Booth, long editor of Timber, when it was 
published bythe Bololph Press, has purchased the period- 
ical and the plant and the new paper is entirely under 
his control. A Liverpool office has been established, the 
news features multiplied, and the price advanced from 
4d a copy to 6d, or 25s for annual subscription. In 
the neatness of its advertising display the new paper 
is quite American in appearance, and a marked contrast 
to the heavy, super-Gothic appearance of the ordinary 
English composition. 





Washington lumber and shingle manufacturers are 
making strong efforts to secure a reduction in the freight 
rates to the east, to say nothing about preventing an 
advance in the rates which has been in contemplation 
as far as shingles are concerned. It is claimed that a 
reduction of 10 cents in the lumber rate would mean an 
increase of many thousands of cars of Jumber and 
other forest products from Washington to the east and 
would set thousands of men at work in the forests of 
the coast. The argument of course is that the heavy 
amount of business that would thereby be done by the 
railroads would be ample return for the lower rates. 
The only trouble with that argument is that if the re- 
sult were as anticipated by the west coast people it 
would divert business from other localities in which 
other railroads are interested. 

































































IMPORT. CONSUMPTION. _ STOOK. 
Z as JuLy. - From Ist Jan. to 31st July. i; From lat Jan. to 31st July. 3lst July. 
1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1899 | 1900 |. 1901 1900, | 1901. | 189% | 1900. | 1901. | 1899, | 1900. | 1901.” 
eee ee ee - —— —— —_—_————_—_—<— —_— | — |——-- -— ——_——— —— eer eae ViVi <a 
>j i | 13,000| 15,000} 7,000} 26,000; +—28,000} 14,000 4 : 35,000! 65,000! 000 
Son TR eee") groo0] 1967000] _90'000) 353,000) 352'0v0] 361000 122,000) 485,000) 372,000) 38),0m] 84.000, 113.000] 139,000 
St, Jobin’s Pine ...-cc:.orcecseceeeee ve Nil, Nil. Nil. 5.000 1, 2,000 Nil. 7, Nil. 2,000} Nil. | 1,000; Nil 
SIDI PURED: oy. santeasotcesecesssese ‘a va: 1,000) - 3, 1,000} Nil. is 3, ‘7,000 2,000} ~ 2,000, 1,000 ‘ie ae 
igi aap eine eons ca 5,000} Nil. 10,000) 17, 3,000 a 20 7,000, 10.0 5,000, #.000) 10,000 
Oregon Pine, Logs & Planks... _,, Nil. a Nil. Nil Nil. 1,000; 63 2,000, 27,000) 12,000, Nil. 4,000 
Californian Redwood ....... eit.” a ” pe pe ‘ es % 900; 34, 55,000, 43.000 11.000 103,000; 60,000 
Dantzic, &¢,, Fir ..c..+-++se0see ees ‘i 42,000; 9,000) ~—., 118,000]. 19, 109,000 2,000} 100, 29,000, 114,000} 70, 48. 49,000 
Swedish and Norway | “ Nil. Nil. fs Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil 6,! Na | Oe. Nil. | Nil. Nil. 
Pitch Pine, Hewn......-++-0+.00-0- pa 79,000} 36,000) —_78, 305.000} 332,000} 311,000 30,000] 282. 392,000, 253.000) 173. 168,000, 362,000 
: > Lae “i 111,000} 801,000; 730,000} 1,879 000] 2,559,000, 2,469, 000 530,000} 2,106,000] 2,323,000; 2,217,000] 502, 000} 1,219.000 
He Planks ........ Oe o 135,000) 132,000} 154,000} 543.000 652, 000 1,216,000 =e 0 - aa * ae a * ae 
0 i joan.. 5 53,00u) 35,000} 25,000] 158,000) 166, 130,000 ; ' ’ } 161. ’ 
pe: pale demespamia A 199,000] 208,000 Wz. 1,153,000] 1,126,000 1,192.0 185, bd 1139 1 125,000 1,173,00 4, %6, 167,00 
i Nil. il. Nil. Nil. Nil. Ni t t ad -| Nal ; 
pit, Balthossnerseresnne 9» | MBs] AE o0} "25-0001 56,000] 35,0001 57,000 ‘i500 “aio00] “sxo00; “3a 2 om 10001 "55-000 
Birch, Logs....... re 47,000; 72,000, 9,000) 320,000) 322,000) 143.000 28,000 81, L is 73.00% 
» Planks. ve 39,0001 108,000; 38,000} 208,000] 654,000} 305,000 81,000 72, 2 187,000 
PSP eas Oey 11,000} 23,000, 15, 151 000} 180,000} 187,000 14,00 12 RY 32.00 
Fast India Teak, Logs 3,000 33,000, 2, 212,000] 316,000, 222,000 25,006 123, 144, 1 76.00 
Greenheart... ......... a beg ae bee ih. age: bri Oj 22,000 15 294 7 11450 
be Pi } ° a) 's 5, 3, ’ J vt j ; 
+" 8 — ee 20281 1,100' 1, 5,642} 4,270, 2.470 3,470 ‘1102 «= Lol] sa; 
BB RB» &e., Spruce & Pine ” 21,545) 29,980) 17,7: 52,0: 56,259 46,970 12,9 00 or oe ‘an 0 
Baltic Red Deais and Boards... , 3,004] 1,505). 3,430) 3,056, 2495) 6,420) 2,090 A577} 2, 840 
Norway Flooring Boards........ ss 1,586 952 1,01 11 13,379| 8,485 1,530 38; 8 590 


NOTE.—The Stock of Spruce Deals doos not include what is held on the Manchester Canal. 
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Trouble. 


MR. BROWNE’S FAILURE A BAD ONE. 
Reference was made in the LUMBERMAN two weeks ago 
to the failure of Edward Browne, a well known whole- 
sale and commission lumberman of this city, with of- 
fices at 1106 Chamber of Commerce building. At that 
. . s ’ 
time it was stated on the authority of Mr. Browne’s 
attorney, J. A. Coleman, that arrangements were 
progressing favorably for a settlement in full of all the 
indebtedness, but a statement of assets made out since 
that time by Mr. Browne and submitted to one or two of 
his creditors made it quite plain to the latter that if he 
were to attempt to pay his debts by realizing on the 
bills and other items receivable that were enumerated 
by him as “assets” the returns would be a long time 
coming, Such assets as these evidently would transform 
a dividend into an assessment, as a perusal will easily 
indicate. i veg lty 
The following is a list of Mr. Browne’s assets, as 
rendered by him recently: 
Bills receivable 
Accounts receivable ‘ 
Judgments, about 300.00 
Personal property, about od 100.00 
Equity, house, West 14th street, about........... 5,500.00 
Equity in stock collateral 500.00 
Equity in wvod notes... 142.00 
Equity in M. L. Brown & CO.......... ee eee eeees 565.09 
Equity in Farson & Libbey Co...........550500es 1,142.09 
Equity in suit vs. Sagola Lumber Co............. 1,500.00 
Equity in Sutherland & Murray note............ 1,000.00 
Stock in Compound Lever Co.......-...++eeees 500.00 
Claims with railways.......... i Grakte: webs plan Etc 300.00 
POET DON IEPED. oo cove vecccsccvcesseccveeresos 500.00 
Equity American Frame & Picture Co., et al...... 500.00 
Equity Benjamin claim..........sseeseccsessons 200.00 
$13,519.79 
The schedule of liabilities as far as can be compiled 
is as follows: 
Woodruff & McGuire, Rockford, Ill...............-$1,900.00 
Wright Bros., Marinette, Wis............++-+.+0- 98.40 





$290.61 
480.00 











Wixson, Bronson & French, Rhinelander, Wis... 167.53 
Thompson Lumber Co., Chicago, Lil ... 845.50 
Cc. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... 82.61 
Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis, Minn......... 241.26 
George P, Noble, Milwaukee, Wis...............-. 315.75 
Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn............. 216.54 
Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co,, Minneapolis, Minn... 59.04 
Upham Manufacturing Cq., Marshfield, Wis...... 60.00 
Tigerton Lumber Co., Tigerton, Wis............. 219.05 
Page & Lyon Manufacturing Co., New London, Wis. 82.0% 
W. A. Osburn Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis....... 78.40 
Morton-Edgar Lumber Co., Platteville, Wis...... 164.19 
Musser-Sauntry Land, Log & Mfg. Co., Stillwater, 

RE SS SIRES os RRR Se RE a On ay ne at 190.74 
Thomas G. Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill............ 220.00 
Long-Mansfield Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 145.51 
Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, Ill...........5--000e 200.00 


John Godkin, Rhinelander, Wis............ 
Flambeau Lumber Co., Lac du Flambeau, W 
Cutright & Russell, Peoria, Ill 


1,000.00 
658.00 








Brainerd Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn 479.24 
Se, in ME, UINIRIIIS, PEI 5 0 9.0.0. 6,6' 0 0 9 0.9109 0 2000s 45.93 
Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill, Wis............506- 111.20 
Foster Lbr. Mercantile Agency, Chicago, Ill...... 25.00 
Radford Review Co.,-Chicago, Ill......... 00 eee ee 5.50 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis......... 1,022.00 
Marshfield Land & Lbr. Co, Marshfield, Wis...... 214.79 

$8,584.84 


The above liabilities, almost without exception, it is 
said, were incurred by Mr. Browne since February last. 
In the list of assets, excepting the items of “bills receiv- 
able, $290.61,” and “accounts receivable, $480,” a total 
of $770.61, none of the items could contain the proceeds 
of the sale of the lumber represented in the above liabili- 
ties in the interval since February, as the majority of 
the items in the assets are several years old. What, 
the creditors very properly ask, could have been done 
with the nearly $8,000 which Mr. Brown realized from 
the sale of their stock? 





ASKS FOR A TEMPORARY RECEIVER. 


The difficulties which have recently overtaken the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, of Cincinnati 
and other points, hinging upon the alleged defalcations 
and other misdoings of 8S .D. Albright, involved also the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, of New York city, whose 
credit was impaired and its business affairs affected to 
such an extent that on Thursday of this week an appli- 
cation was made in New York city on behalf of the com- 
pany for the appointment of a temporary receiver, after 
considerable of the company’s commercial paper is said 
to have been allowed to go to protest. Farther particu- 
lars are not at hand at the hour of going to press, ex- 
cept that the company claims that its embarrassment is 
of only a temporary character. The Chequasset Lumber 
Company, besides doing business in that name at New 
York city, Boston, Mass., and Norfolk, Va., is said to 
be interested in whole or in part in companies doing 
business under other names, in Maryland, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Illjnois and perhaps in other states. It has been con- 
sidered financially stable, and many will be loath to 
attach to its application for a temporary receivership 
the. usual significance of insolvency until all the facts 
are fully known. 





AN ECHO OF THE ALBRIGHT ARREST. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 14.—A bill has been filed in 
chancery by T. M. Steger, solicitor for the Chequasset 
Lumber Company, and Coleman Rogers against the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, asking 
for the appointment of a receiver to wind up the affairs 
of the company as an insolvent association; to sell the 
assets and distribute the proceeds among the creditors. 
The complainants aver that they are informed, believe 
and charge that the alleged insolvency of the defend- 
ant eompany resulted in part at least and largely from 


the mismanagement, improper conduct and misappropria- ‘ 


tion of funds and assets by the former president and 
treasurer. This officer is S. D. Albright, who was ar- 
rested a few days ago on a charge of emblezzlement 
and who is in jail in Cincinnati. Chancellor Cook imme- 
diately ordered a decree appointing Coleman Rogers 
and C. C. Corkran receivers upon their executing bond 
in the sum of $100,000 each. Albright, it is stated, 
played the races and was a high roller. 





THE NEW JERSEY SWINDLE. 

New York, Aug. 12.—The work of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association in connection with the 
fraudulent Greenville Ice & Coal Company resulted late 
Wednesday night in the arrest of the man who is believed 
to be the “Mr. Greenville” in the case. He is Merritt 
L. Archibald, who lives at Yonkers, N. Y., and the arrest 
was made by United States post office inspectors, for the 
charge against him is that of fraudulent use of the mails. 
Archibald is a well known business man and is a son of 
Andrew Archibald, a wealthy coal merchant, of Yonkers, 
while his brother is an alderman, 

On Friday Archibald was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Shields and the case was taken to 
the New Jersey district, as lumber and other goods had 
been assigned to him there. Commissioner Rowe held sim 
in $2,000 bonds for examination this week, and these be- 
ing furnished by his father and brother he was released. 

Although it is estimated that lumber dealers have been 
swindled to the extent of $5,000 by Archibald’s fraudulent 
concern, produce men were also big victims, and the spe- 
cific complaint is made by a Canastota (N. Y.) farmer 
and produce man. It was through a Pennsylvania lum- 
berman, though, that Archibald was caught. He became 
impatient for his money and wrote several postal cards 
asking for a settlement. These postals were sent to 
Yonkers. Archibald returned them. A letter was writ- 
ten to the Yonkers postmaster asking him to find out in 
writing why the postals were returned. Archibald wrote 
and the postal authorities compared his signature with 
documents in their possession, the arrest following. It is 
believed that the relatives of the accused man will fight 
the case with all their power, but the general feeling is 
that an example should be made. 





A MASSACHUSETTS MISHAP. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—Following upon the tragic 
death of Mr. Talbot, of Talbot Bros., Malden, the firm 
finds it necessary to make an assignment for the benefit 
of its creditors. The liabilities are, according to rumor, 
in the vicinity of $60,000, with small assets. The num- 
ber of creditors is not large, consisting of a small group 
of the larger operators in the Boston market. 





A NEW YORK BANKRUPTCY. 

H. Moreton Moore, a builder, of 211 West 111th street, 
New York city, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $475,449 and no assets. Of the liabilities 
$446,000 is for loans on lands and mortgage. Of the 
creditors for materials is Abraham Steers, $4,000. 
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GOOD MEN ON A GOOD LINE. 

The identifying lines under the accompanying por- 
traits are placed there simply in deference to conven- 
tional usage; they will not be needed in any locality 
where dry kilns are used. The original of the portrait 
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CADWALADER H. BERALR, 
National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


among the distinguishing features of which are the 
Hoo-Hoo button and an alert expression is Cadwalader 
Hawes Beale—popularly known as “Cad” Beale—and the 
companion photograph will readily be identified as that 
of John McKay, both hustling and almost ubiquitous 
representatives on the road of the National Dry Kiln 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

With Mr. Beale’s personality the readers of the Lum- 
BERMAN have been familiarized through frequent mention 
in these columns. His record as a traveling salesman 
covers a successful period of about twenty years through- 
out the southern states. John McKay’s personal popu- 
larity and intelligent comprehension of the excellent ar- 
ticle that he,is handling are big factors in his uniform 


“success. He is a-quiet but courteously persistent sales- 


man of convincing manner and his innate intelligence 





is backed by the argument of having something to offer 
that speaks for itself. Mr, Beale was an officer in active 
service on the confederate side during the civil war and 
Mr. McKay held a well earned commission with the 
federal army. These two have joined forces in a com- 
mon cause and the following comments, addressed to 





IN McKAY., 


JOE 
National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 
the National Dry Kiln Company, record their past and 
presage their future success: 
The East Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Brook- 


haven, Miss.: ‘‘We have as fine a kiln as coul 
built and it is very satisfactory.” 

Tombigbee Lumber Company, Fairford, Ala.: “Your drier 
is free from complications and our stock is the finest kiln 
dried lumber we have ever seen.” 

heeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa.: “Your drier im- 
proves all of our grades and we are highly pleased.” 

John Harrison & Sons Company, Owen Sound, Ontario: 
“Your drier is entirely satisfactory and we find your system 
superior to other types.” 
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THE STORY OF AN INVENTOR. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

Another consideration, however, and probably the 
more important from a manufacturing standpoint, is 
the saving of material. 

To make a rail for a tenon door requires a piece as 
long as the length of the rail, plus the width of the 
two stiles, while the dowel door requires only a piece 
as long as the actual rail itself—a saving of about a 
lineal foot of stock on each rail, 

Thus there is a bettering of the product and at the 
same time a very material saving of material in the 
plan which is now almost exclusively used for stock 
doors throughout the United States, but which Mr. 
Hayes was the first to use; and he devised machinery 
for the purpose which bores holes for all the dowels 
at a single operation, so that a door may be joined 
— in much less time than is taken in the telling 
Qo 0 

There naturally came a time when Mr. Hayes’ value 
to society was not measured by his ability as a door 
manufacturer; a time when the entire guild of door 
manufacturers needed his services as a machinery 
builder rather than that they should be confined within 
a single factory. In 1893, the panic year, he began 
manufacturing woodworking machinery in a small one- 
room shop in Oshkosh. An inventory of his assets at 
that time would not have shown up very large unless 
it could have estimated the value of the ideas beneath 
his hat, of which the present prosperous business of 
the E. B. Hayes Machine Company is, however, the out- 
come. Beginning with little tangible capital, he used 
his own hands as well as brains, made his own drawings 
and sometimes his own patterns. Today his machinery 
is known wherever doors for civilized dwellings are 
manufactured, and he personally is able to pay back 
to his home the time which his business in former years 
too often took him from; for a son Joseph has grown 
up upon whom he is reposing more and more the cares 
of business, and Mr. Hayes himself is learning for him- 
self that lesson which in this busy American life so 
many of the old wheel horses of active affairs find it 
hard to learn—the sweetness of a well learned leisure 
in which to make anew the acquaintance of one’s fam- 
ily and friends and enjoy the accumulated treasures of 
competence, of friendship and of experience. To many 
another farmer’s boy does the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wish a similarly happy maturity in life’s golden har- 
vest time. 


possibly be 


BAP P PIP ILI IIIA 
W. A. ZELNICKER’S CHICAGO BRANCH. 


Walter A. Zelnicker, the mill and factory supply man 
“in St. Louis,” as he puts it on his letter heads and sta- 
tionery, has established a Chicago branch of his fast 
growing business at 470 Rookery building. It is in 
charge of W. H. Thompson, formerly treasurer of the 
Illinois Steel Company. This office will handle Chicago 
business for Mr. Zelnicker. Mr. Thompson is an expe 
rienced man, having been with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany for eighteen years. The trade of this well known 
mill supply man has grown to large proportions during 
the past few years and its motto is “the fastest growing 
mill and factory supply house in America.” 
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H. H. Bishop, of the Chicago retail firm of John 
Claney & Co., on Elston avenue near Fullerton, this city, 
visited Lake Superior markets last week. 


jeorge H. Kelly, of the Adams & Kelly Company, the 
well known sash and door concern of Omaha, Neb., was 
in the city a day or two recently on his return from an 
extended eastern visit. 

Francis Beidler, the wholesale yard lumberman of 
Chicago, is rejoicing over a recent addition to his small 
but growing family in the shape of a baby girl named 
Elizabeth, after her mother, Thus is “Frank” Beidler 
renewing his youth. 

Charles F. Thompson, of this city, manager of the 
Mississippi Lumber Company, of Quitman, Miss., is 
looking after operations at the mill, having left for the 
south on Tuesday evening last. 


E. D. Kimball, who has been employed for the past 
three years with the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, having charge of the saw department, has 
accepted a position with the J. D. Hughes Lumber Com- 
pany, High Bridge, Ky. 

John Ross, of the retail lumber firm of Bader, Ross & 
Co., at the foot of A street, this city, is taking a vaca- 
tion at Mackinac and other northern lake resorts. Mr. 
Ross has been somewhat indisposed lately, but is re- 
ported considerably improved as a result of his trip. 


T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central 
railroad, takes his summer vacation in driving across 
country. This year his ride is to the north and this 
week he drove, accompanied by his wife, from Chicago 
to Oconomowoc, Wis. He will be back in his office again 
September 1, 


Will F. Wood, of the George E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, Merchants Loan & Trust building, this city, has 
gone with his family for an eastern trip, embracing Buf- 
falo, Quebec, Lake Champlain, Boston, Cape Cod and 
other cities and summer resorts. He will be absent 
three or four weeks, : 

Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
prominent in the hardwood trade of this city, left on 
Monday last for a three weeks’ eastern trip, going to 
the seashore and intending to return by the St. Law- 
rence river and the Thousand Islands, also taking in 
the Pan-American Exposition. 


F. D. Lawrence, one of the progressive retailers of 
Geneva, Ill., was in Chicago on Monday last for the pur- 
pose of replenishing his stock of lumber and mill work. 
Mr. Lawrence reported a splendid trade this season and 
said that quite a large amount of building was going on 
and contemplated in his section of the state. 

Robert G. Burke, who is prominent in the cottonwood 
and box business as the representative of Moore & Me- 
Ferren, Hoopeston, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., was in 
town on Wednesday last and stopped long enough to 
tell the LuMBERMAN that the market for cottonwood 
lumber was undergoing improvement and that the de- 
mand for boxes was first class. 


Arthur I, Kelley, of Stonefort, [ll., where he operates 
a retail lumber business and a hardwood saw mill, was 
in Chicago this week looking up the market for some 
of his hardwood product. . He said that lumber trade 
conditions in his section are excellent. Corn is, of 
course, seriously damaged, but other crops are turning 
out well and the farmers are prosperous. 

A delegate from Montana was in Chicago this week in 
the person of C. W. Willett, of Missoula. Mr. Willett 
went to Montana three years ago for his health. He 
was in business in St. Louis and the doctors gave him 
only a few weeks to live. Now he is in excellent health 
and actively engaged in the timber business, represent- 
ing a large amount of standing timber on the Payette 
river, 

H. L. Hart, formerly of Chicago, but now representa- 
tive in Indiana and Illinois of the Alexander & Edgar 
Lumber Company, of Iron River, Wis., spent a day or 
two in the city last week while on his way to call on his 
friends in the retail trade in the territory named. Mr. 
Hart stated that trade was exceptionally good; that 
the retail lumber -dealers were buying freely and that 
prices were generally firm. 

F, N. Jaynes, superintendent of the manufacturing 
department of the E. H. Hobe Lumber Company, at 
Knox Mills, Wis., was in the city last week and called 
on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Jaynes was on his way east 
for a vacation, intending to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo and continue his trip to various 
New England summer resorts. He represented trade as 
being active and prices strong. 


Bearing his sixty-eight years as though he were 48— 
Which he looks—E. F. Skinner, of Escambia, Fla., 
dropped into the LUMBERMAN office on Wednesday. He 
ad been to Oshkosh, Wis., and was on his way to Bos- 
ton. Mr. Skinner is chiefly interested in the export 
and coastwise lumber trade. The former he reports very 
Met but the latter in fine condition. By the way, Mr. 

inner’s old friends would hardly know him, for he has 
_ a full beard and otherwise modified his appear- 

ce, 





William Gregg Boorman, of New Orleans, La., who 
was formerly well known in newspaper circles in this 
city and New Orleans, visited Chicago a day or two last 
week on his way for a vacation in the north. Mr. Boor- 
man is at present interested in the sale of yellow pine 
and cypress timber lands and has been, it is reported, 
quite successful in his new vocation, having already en- 
gineered several important deals. 

R. L. McCormick, president of the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, of Hayward, Wis., and interested in 
many of the most important Weyerhaeuser interests, 
was in Chicago this week with one of his sons. Mr. 
McCormick says that he has never seen the lumber 
business showing more substantial prosperity. His 
company, however, has only two years’ cut ahead of it 
and then what Mr. McCormick will do remains to be de- 
cided. 

K. M. Ford, of the Pond-Decker Lumber Company, 
Deckerville, Ark., was in Chicago this week during the 
course of a visit to his family, who are at a northern 
resort. Mr. Ford said that his company has just com- 
pleted doubling the capacity of its box factory. It has 
also contracted for the cut of a saw mill at Carruthers- 
ville, Mo., and has for sale 3,000,000 feet of bone dry 
first and second cottonwood, which is one of the largest 
stocks of this grade in the country. 

N. A. Chandler, a progressive retail lumberman of 
Hebron, Ill., was in the city on Tuesday last for the 
purpose of buying mill work and lumber. Mr. Chandler 
reports this one of the best years that he has ever had 
in the retail trade and says the principal difficulty is 
to get lumber quick enough and in sufficient quantities 
to keep his customers supplied. Crops in the vicinity 
of Hebron are reported in good shape and he thinks 
there will be a heavy corn crop in that locality. He 
looks for an active demand during the fall and winter. 


D. J. Daniels, of the retail lumber firm of Daniels & 
Son, Tallula, Ill., was in town on Monday calling on 
the lumber and door trade of this market. Mr. Daniels 
said that his firm was enjoying a splendid trade this 
season and he looked for its continuance, although the 
corn crop in his locality would not amount to much 
this season, probably yielding not over one-third or 
one-fourth of a crop. Mr. Daniels is erecting a new 
residence for himself and this together with his active 
lumber trade is keeping him well employed during the 
heated term. 

Word comes from Marinette, Wis., that list week 
the money was passed closing the transfer of what is 
known as the Brown tract of Louisiana timber to Freder- 
ick Weyerhaeuser and associates. This sale is one which 
was commented on at some length several months ago, 
when it wis practically closed. Our information is that 
the consideration was $647,000, covering 68,650 acres 
of land in the parishes of Vernon, Sabine, Caleasieu and 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, It is estimated to contain 
over 500,000,000 feet of timber and it is stated that the 
new owners intend to erect a mill and begin cutting at 
once, 

D. R. Thompson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., passed 
through Chicago this week on his return from a buying 
trip in the south, where he placed orders for a large 
amount of hardwoods. Mr. Thompson was formerly of 
the Thompson & Bonnell Lumber Company, of Grand 
Rapids, but is now in business for himself. He has a 
large acquaintance among heavy consumers of hard- 
woods and through the trade at large, and is very much 
encouraged by the business he is doing and by the pros- 
pects for the fall. Grand Rapids itself will furnish a 
lot of business for him, as the furniture factories are 
hard at work and are in the market for lumber. 


Harry Garbutt, of Janesville, Wis., who sells lumber 
in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois for a num- 
ber of northern concerns, among them the Daniel Shaw 
Lumber Company, of Eau Claire; the John Arpin Lum- 
ber Company, of Grand Rapids; the John R. Davis Lum- 
ber Company, of Phillips; the Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Nebagamain, and the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of Odanah, sails on the Umbria today from 
New York for his old home near Nottingham, England. 
Mr. Garbutt has been in this country eighteen years, the 
last sixteen consecutively, and feels that he has earned 
a vacation. He will sail on his return on the Cam- 
pania, Septeniber 21. 


Some time ago there was published in the daily press 
an item to the effect that an association of eastern 
men headed by Frank H. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. 
Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., had been organized and incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $4,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of extending the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
railroad from Hattiesburg to Natchez, Miss. Mr. Good- 
year states that this rumor was entirely unfounded and 
that he had not the slightest idea or intention of build- 
ing in connection with that road. He feels that the cir- 
culation of erroneous reports of this sort are likely to 
throw discredit upon whatever might be done in that 
direction. 


Horace M. Barns, of Joplin, Mo., representative of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, passed 
through Chicago early this week on his return from 
Lime island, Michigan, where with his wife he had been 
spending a couple of weeks, He reported a choice com- 
pany of congenial spirits in temporary residence there, 
and that the doings were numerous and startling, though 
tempered by the presence of many ladies. Among the 
sojourners were W. A, Pickering, Charles S. Keith and 
I. H. Fetty, of Kansas City; W. E. Barns, of St. Louis; 
W. B. Judson, of Chicago, who wis reported to be run- 
ning a market boat; Robert H. Jenks and H. C. Christy, 
of Cleveland, and a shadow athwart the channel an- 
nounced the approach of C. D. Johnson, of St. Louis. 


‘and possibly fell off a little. 


Lime island is up near the “Soo,” the last of Uncle 
Sam’s possessions in that direction. It has been so cold 
there that fires have been going indoors, and those who 
essayed to sail or fish were forced to provide themselves 
with a hot (fire) water bottle in each pocket. Last year 
W. E. Barns was running a wrecking and salvage 
station there, but this year his nose is out of joint, as 
the real boss of the island is there. Last year he pre 
tended to own it. 


In the advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be found the advertisement of the Stearns Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., which has been organ- 
ized for the purchase and sale of lumber of all kinds. 
The president of the company is the well known J. S. 
Stearns, of Ludington; W. T. Culver is vice president, 
Robert L. Stearns treasurer, and E. C. Groesbeck sec- 
retary and manager, with offices at 414-416 Houseman 
building, Grand Rapids, where the company has com- 
modious headquarters and an office equipment to do a 
large business, and starts out with the best wishes of all 
the friends of the well known gentlemen who are iden- 
tified with it. Elsewhere will be found a specimen of 
the advertising matter of the company, uniquely illus- 
trated by the firm’s artist treasurer. 





History and Forestry Combined. 

Prof. Edmond 8. Meany, of the University of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, Wash., passed through Chicago the 
other day. Prof. Meany is much interested in forestry 
matters, and may well be so as part of the endowment of 
the university is in the shape of timber lands. He was 
for years a correspondent of the LUMBERMAN and his 
contributions on various timber subjects are familiar 
to many of its readers. Prof. Meany occupies the chair 


PROF. EDMOND 8. MBANY. 


of history but, like most wideawake, progressive men 
of his temperament, has various interests. His specia]ty 
outside of history is forestry. He has studied the sub- 
ject extensively and is considered one of the leading 
authorities on the coast in regard to forest botany, for- 
est preservation etc. He has contributed extensively 
along these lines to various publications beside the Lum- 
BERMAN, delivered lectures ete. 


ee i . 
F. E. Creelman on the Cottonwood Situation. 


F. E. Creelman, president of the F. E. Creelman Lum- 
ber Company, Cairo, Ill., was in town this week, accom- 
panied by his family, for a vacation at northern Mich- 
igan resorts. Mr. Creelman called at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and was interviewed upon vari- 
ous features of the trade, and particularly in regard to 
one branch in which he is especially interested—cotton- 
wood. He said: 

“There is quite a scarcity of logs. The Memphis 
mills are closed down, and will be until January 1. 
There is practically no logging of cottonwood in 
the cottonwood district, owing to the scarcity of teams 
and also to the condition of the market, there being no 
particular desire to convert good stumpage into eheap 
lumber at the present time, with almost a certainty of 
$2 or $3 more a thousand a little later on. The con- 
sumption is, however, going on, absorbing stock that 
has been in pile for months and whose holders are 
anxious to dispose of it. 

“I believe therefore that ninety days from now will 
see an entirely different condition in the cottonwood 
situation. Common and cull has been sold in Chicago 
for $13, and the same buyers have offered $14 for fifty 
ears more of the same stock, which offer has been 
refused. The present stock of cottonwood is no higher 
than it was last year at his time, and with the cer- 
tainty of the mills being largely closed down for three 
or four months the eottonwood situation could hardly 
be any stronger than it is at the present time, con- 
sidering the conditions. Common and cull were in strong 
demand in Chicago‘ at $16 to $17. Why? Because the 
consumption of cottonwood had absorbed the surplus. 
People wanting twenty cars would be supplied with 
ten, keeping them always in the market. Conditions 
changed, for the reason that the production of cotton- 
wood almost doubled. Consumption did not increase, 
Consumption has now 
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reached its normal conditions, and is as strong today 
as it has been for the past two years. The production 
from August 1 to January 1 will not be 15 percent of 
the total producing capacity of the mills, just for the 
reasons I have stated. The water mills are practically 
out of the fight until they get more water. The rail 
mills have a great trouble getting teams, and no espe- 
cial inducement to get them, so they are running on a 
very small plant, producing nowhere near the amount 
of lumber that they usually do. 

“Then, again, the export market on cottonwood, along 
with other woods, got to a very low ebb, in both price 
and quantity. That made the export mills accumulate 
large quantities of stock, and that stock, cut for export, 
is being absorbed by the interior trade. Conditions 
cannot therefore change until the consumption has 
wholly absorbed these stocks and is again in the market 
for more lumber. 

“The movement of cottonwood during the sixty days 
through Cairo has been as heavy as during any corre- 
sponding sixty days, with one exception, in the last five 
years, That stock has, however, been moved upon pre- 
vious contracts or by people who have been compelled 
to market the stock. The regular holders of cotton- 
wood have not forced the market, but people with small 
lots, anxious to market them, have carried it down, I 
have handled something over 1,000,000 feet in the last 
forty-five days, and every bit of it, with the exception 
of the box common, was on old contracts.” 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Perhaps the feature of the week has been the recovery 
from the mental depression consequent upon the reali- 
zation of how serious has been the damage to corn and 
other crops by the drouth. The drouth still prevails 
in some sections, but through most of the affected terri- 
tory trade has been resumed. Dealers who had can- 
celed their orders are reinstating them and the actual 
amount of new business coming to hand is probably 
fully up to the average of the season. There are a few 
comparatively small districts where there will be little 
‘or no trade this fall, but for the most part it is now be- 
lieved that trade will be good—not what it would have 
been but for the drouth, but still sufficient to make the 
fall trade a large one. Especially is this so in view of 
the lightness of stocks. The southwestern mills are cut- 
ting a little more yard stock than they are shipping, but 
the accumulation is not rapid enough to put supplies 
in the shape they should be, and the influence of natural 
conditions is being supplemented by the deliberate ef- 
forts of many manufacturers who are not soliciting 
business and are turning down many orders. The future 
for the year’s business promises well, with the demand 
fully up to the supply and maintenance of values sub- 
stantially the same as are now in force, 

* * * 








Another topic of importance has been and is the strike 
situation. It looks as though the Amalgamated associa- 
tion were defeated in its attempt to tie up the steel in- 
dustry of the United States. Both sides of the contro- 
versy have made gains, but coming so far short of ac- 
complishing its purpose the association should be willing 
to make terms before long and let business go on unim- 
peded. An especially noteworthy feature in this con- 
nection is the refusal of the western workmen to violate 
their contract with the mills, While eastern business 
may be somewhat hampered during the continuance of 
the trouble it is not likely to be as serious as antici- 
pated and full operations may be resumed at any time. 

* we ® 


The general strike at San Francisco has in a measure 
had its effect on the mills, and water shipments from 
the sound and Oregon points to that market are prac- 
tically at a standstill. There is, of course, more or less 
rail shipment going on, The export business is daily 
showing signs of improvement and there is an increased 
demand from the far east and considerable inquiry from 
South Africa and Australia. The demand from the Da- 
kotas for west coast products promises to be large and 
considerable business is looked for from that section of 
the country. Values are reasonably steady. The shin- 
gle situation has not changed materially since last week, 
nor does it now appear that the mills will close down 
in the very near future. There has been some falling 
off in prices, and it is stated that sales have been made 
as low as $1.55. This, however, is the exception and 
not the rule, 

n * * 

During the past week there has been a slight falling 
off both in demand and inquiry for yellow pine yard 
stock from regular channels, but trade as a whole has 
been ahead of that usually had during similar periods 
in years past. Dealers and manufacturers in the west- 
ern country look to the opening of the Kiowa and 
Comanche reservation in a measure to take care of the 
falling off of what demand there may be caused by the 
drouth. The mill men have not yet been able to accum- 
ulate much stock and are still behind in their orders. 
There are no indications of any softening in present 
values, although it is claimed that here and there a 
slight shading of the list has been made. Reports from 
the southeastern section of the country say that the 
demand for yellow pine has never before been equaled 
in the history of the business, and some of the,mills 
claim to have orders booked sufficient to runf them 
through the remainder of the year. The mills are run- 


ning up to their full capacity. They too are suffering 
from labor troubles and some combined action on the 
part of mill owners is looked for in order to secure 


relief. Values are firm and there is every indication 
that at the next meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, which takes place on August 27, an advance 
will be made all along the line. 

ae * * 

Within the week it has become more evident that the 
heavy consumers of hardwood lumber have begun to 
make purchases for current use and to place contracts 
for the future. Business is active with most of these 
institutions, which are consuming large quantities of 
lumber, and the effect of this consumption is being seen 
in their stocks which must soon be replehished on a 
heavy scale. The plan of hand-to-mouth purchasing to 
fill up broken assortments, which they have followed so 
long, must be abandoned in favor of a more liberal buy- 
ing policy which will give the needed snap and stimulus 
to the hardwood branch of the lumber business. In oak 
there is very little change, with inch plain red leading. 
Other thicknesses in red oak are in demand and rather 
hard to secure. Some improvement is shown in quar- 
tered white, especially the upper grades, 

* * * 


Cypress, while not making any great pretensions, 
continues to keep up the pace it has followed during 
the year. The demand is fully up to the supply and 
in some sections greater, as buyers are complaining that 
shipments are not being made as promptly as is desired. 
There is a reason for this, like everything else, and it is 
that stocks at the mills are still broken, especially in 
thick finish. Prices are still ruling firm with here and 
there a slight advance to meet the local conditions and 
wants. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The demand from all white pine sources of 
supply at both primary and distributing points is strong 
and urgent, While there is no complaint to make about 
the present volume of business, it is generally conceded 
that demand is not quite as heavy as it was a month 
ago and the falling off, though small in most cases, is 
probably due to the poor corn crop and the strike, which 
are the two most potent factors in the present business 
situation of the country. 

Retail dealers say that they are still having a good 
trade and that business is heavier than it has been for 
years. They complain, however, that they are unable 
to raise their prices in consonance with the advance in 
wholesale prices, and therefore they are not getting the 
profit that they should have with so much business. 
Their chief ground for dissatisfaction, however, is re- 
garding the buying end of the business, which they say 
takes more effort than they have ever before known. 
Owing to the scarcity of white pine and norway, as well 
as the big demand for southern stock, they find it almost 
impossible to keep their assortments up to the current 
requirement. They look, however, for an easing up of 
the buying situation soon in one or two essential fea- 
tures, though as far as the supply is concerned there is 
little prospect for betterment. 

On the cargo market piece stuff values are stronger 
under a growing demand, sales of several cargoes having 
been effected this week at $13.75 and $14. Common inch 
is quotable at $17 to $17.50, the litter being paid for 
a fairly well assorted shipment. Hemlock continues to 
be offered freely on a basis of $8 or less at northern lake 
ports, or at $9 to $9.25 Chicago delivery. Cedar shingles 
are largely sold ahead in round lots, only occasional of- 
ferings being made on the cargo market of small quanti- 
ties. By carload white cedars bring about $2.70, deliv- 
ered, 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending August 10, 1901, for which permits were 
issued in Chicago, were as fqllows: 





Class. No. Total Value, 
ee ee oe 4 95,540 
SS | eee ry | 12 81.800 
SRE OS MIND so, .0 0-00: 4'0-0'e.0 6-0.9 9.6.5 ace 7 88.000 
SE WP LOD es seb sk veudensasreaee 4 188,000 
Te RNs vies 5 0000 ebkeb-e weno 4 7,000 
DUNE 5%. 4-50) 6.4 Gab bt a OOO Aw wwe 73 $660.340 
Total for preceding week............ 76 822,650 


a a a 


Minneapolis, Minn. One of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the white pine lumber situation this week is 
the increased movement. This can be attributed largely 
to the fact that harvest is practically over and crop 
conditions are so much more satisfactory than was ex- 
pected. White omg lumber is perhaps feeling this influ- , 
ence more quickly and to a larger extent than other 
lines for the reason that stocks with the retailers are 
depleted, and as soon as there is an increased demand 
it begins to show in the weekly table of shipments. The 
gain this week over last week is a substantial one, and 
indications point to an increased movement of white 
pine lumber throughout the remainder of the month and 
. cc, of the conditions which prevailed during 

uly : 
Values on white pine are holding rigidly and are influ- 
enced no doubt by the showing made in shipments dur- 
ing July. The Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion’s table of statistics for that month shows that the 
gain in the Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys averages 
36 percent over the movement of white pine lumber the 
corresponding month a year ago, This table demon- 
strates also that the increased demand for lumber is 
well distributed among the manufacturing firms, with 
perhaps a shade of the best of it in favor of those ‘lo- 
cated in the Wisconsin valley. The natural inference to 
be drawn from this is that the consumption of white 
pine lumber has been general throughout all the terri- 
tory supplied by the manufacturers of the two sections, 





and going a little further into the subject it is safe to 
assume that this lumber has gone into consumption 
almost as rapidly as it has been moved, and that there 
remains an unsatisfied demand to be supplied during the 
fall and winter, 

Sawing operations continue without interruption and 
under satisfactory conditions. The scale of logs up to 
August 1 shows that the quantity turned at this point 
is the largest ever recorded, even the surprising record 
of 1899 having been surpassed by approximately 14,000,- 
000 feet, while the record of last year for the corre- 
sponding period has been exceeded by 50,000,000 feet. 
Mills are operating up to their capacity, and are making 
every effort to meet the demand. With a heavy produc- 
tion, a demand which absorbs practically all lumber as 
soon as it is produced, the outlook for the future is cer- 
tainly very encouraging, and it is so regarded by most 
of the larger manufacturers. 

Rail receipts of logs have fallen off during the week 
to a marked extent, the total receipts being 124 cars, or 
744,000 feet. 

The table of shipments of white pine should be a 
source of encouragement to lumber manufacturers this 
week. It needs no comment to point this fact. Figures 
for the week ending Tuesday, as compared with the pre- 
vious week, are as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 
Feet. Feet. 

TRUPSOBY 665 cc ccsvecncveee 315,000 1,530,000 
Weduestey reer rere ee 255,000 1,605,000 
er ere 405,000 1,635,000 
ea eae aire 495,000 2,010,000 
ND 6.5.6.0 40's sae eww. 5 ewe 495,000 1,575,000 
NO 66.0.6 80 PRE LKES COTS 300,000 1,650,000 
yo SE ae 2,265,000 10,005,000 
See ee 2,310,000 9,060,000 
RACE TCR EET Tater c= ae eee 
TE Scclekocedivenntshe SS weds 945,000 





Saginaw Valley. The white pine trade is good for 
the season of the year. Some yaid dealers say that the 
movement this month is thus far a little lighter than in 
July, but, this is expected. On the whole, however, busi- 
ness is satisfactory in volume and the conditions are 
healthy. Not many large transactions were recorded 
during the week in large lots. One of 2,700,000 feet is 
the most notable. The market is exceptionally strong. 
Log run is held at $18 to $24; box at $14 to $16; mill 
culls at $12. The yard dealers are holding up the mar- 
ket firmly and have made slight advances in some grades 
during the month. The trade is looking for a very act: 
ive fall business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the market, 
which has experienced its midsummer dullness during 
the last few weeks on a much lighter scale than for 
several seasons, is becoming somewhat stronger and by 
the first of next month a rush that will equal if not 
exceed the briskest trade of the season is predicted. 
Dealers in the east are expected to secure lumber with 
which to replenish their yards, with the beginning of 
September. One of the leading firms here booked orders 
today for over 500,000 feet. Shipments by rail are on 
the increase, while those by boat have fallen off con- 
siderably of late, which dealers attribute to those con- 
sumers receiving stock by the latter having a large 
amount of material on hand. 


——e—r—rrnw" 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is the usual effort to lay in a 
stock of white pine, but the outward movement is still so 
good that few are getting ahead at all. There is not the 
brisk buying that existed in July and it is not to be ex- 
pected, for it is a long time since such a demand has held 
right through so hot a month. August is cool, but the 
lumber has gone east already. Fall trade is pretty gen- 
erally held to be good, that is, unless the prices are to go 
still higher, which is not looked for here. It seems to be 
settled that the consumer will not find it unprofitable to 
hold off and buy nothing. 

Boston, Mass. Sales of white pine still are rather 
slow and prices remain of necessity high and still higher. 
In some New ~~ towns white pine appears to be 
almost a thing of the past, its unusual value taking it 
out of the varied uses to which heretofore it has been 
put. Large users of the better grades of pine in casting 
about for substitutes light upon red cedar, and in some 
cases the sugar pine of California is brought into the 
ring as a competitor. Holders of the stock firmly believe 
the reason that every stick they possess is worth every 
cent that is now asked for it, and would much prefer to 
hold their stock than to accept anything less. 





Baltimore, Md. Prices have changed little if any and 
the business may be regarded as singularly free from 
fluctuations. A gratifying demand prevails and values 
have undergone a stiffening within the past few weeks. 
Stocks are about ample for the demand and trade seems 
to be in a healthy condition. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair local demand, but 
good business is being done through the country. There 
is a very stiff market, but no uniformity in the price, 
varying from $1 to $1.50 in the figures made by the 
dealers on some of the items. There is a good demand 
for 6-inch strips and cuts. The best grades are growing 
scarcer every yeir and bringing more money. 





Spruce. 


New York City. The satisfactory conditions of af- 
fairs in this market are by no means changed. There 
a hig demand for state spruce and the prices still have 
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a stiffening tendency, while it is whispered that many 
of the dealers are getting better than the quoted figures. 
Small stocks of eastern are the rule. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade is moving along 
without any prospect of a change in the near future. 
Information from the east is to the effect that the 
producers in the Adirondack region are catering to a 
fair trade as the result of some of the Maine business 
being diverted, atributed to more agreeable prices and 
because cértain stocks can be secured more quickly. 


———e—e—ewoeoroos 


Boston, Mass. The market is growing in firmness; 
more 1nd moie good sized sales are reported at prices 
well above the old association list, while the buyer who 
is quoted the prices contained in this list easily figures 
that he is getting a low price and buvs without question. 
The comparative dearth of newly projected work about 
New England does not stimulate the yard buyer to take 
on more than he needs for present operations. Stocks 
are not heavy and there is room for good and lively 
buying, so soon as the building public shall decide to 
begin work for the fall trade. All dimensions are about 


equally scarce and high, and from the view point of 


owners of spruce lumber “the goose honks high.” 





Bangor, Md. Advices received here from Boston and 
New York are to the effect that the spruce market con- 
tinues very firm. Occasional orders for frames are 
taken at $17 to $18.50, but the bulk of the business is 
at $18 to $20 a thousand. But little lumber is arriv- 
ing. Quotations show little change from last report: 
10 and 12-inch dimensions, $18 to $20; 9-inch and under, 
$17.50 to $18; 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 feet 
and up, $17.50 to $19; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 
3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16; all other randoms, 
9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $17; 5-inch and 
up, merchantable boards, $15.50 to $17; matched boards, 
$17 to $17.50; outs, $12.50 to $13; bundle furring, $14. 


—_eoeooroeornen’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand upon the West Vir- 
ginia mills is in excess of their ability to produce. Buy- 
ers have to be content with taking their shipments in 
rotation, and there is no question of the price, which 
remains unchanged. Lath are in great demand, 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for white cedar in this terri- 
tory is without especial feature excepting that the in- 
quiry for poles for telephone, telegraph and trolley work 
continues unusually good. The supply of fence posts and 
paving posts is heavy and demand is only nominal, with 
prices to the advantage of buyers. Cedar shingles are 
in strong request and are bringing full prices in both 
cargo and carload lots. Prices on cargo shingles are 
ranging between $260 and $2.70. with occasional quo- 
tations as high as $2.75. The scarcity of stock at manu- 
facturing points promises a substantial maintenance of 
these prices through the fall. 


—e——rorrrn 


Minneapolis, Minn. The inquiry for cedar posts is 
much larger at present than for some weeks. Retailers 
anticipate a heavy trade this fall and are endeavoring 
to fortify themselves against a possible shortage by mak- 
ing early inquiry. As yet but few orders are being 
placed with handlers in this city, but it is predicted 
that within a few weeks the fall trade will assume heavy 
proportions. The demand for poles is not as _pro- 
nounced as a few weeks ago, but on account of the 
shortage of certain goods prices remain firm. The white 
cedar shingle mills are well sold and these goods are 
practically out of the market. 


ear 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good demand for all cuts 
of white cedar, with shingles higher than for some time. 
The supply is in no wiy large and it is not likely to be- 
come any larger right away, if at all. All-clear shingles 
sell at $3.10 a thousand, extra *A*, $2.95; clear butts, 
$2.40, and No. 2, $1.50. Ties are quoted at 48 cents for 
firsts and 32 for seconds and 10-foot posts at 28 cents 
for 6-inch tops, 24 cents for 5-inch tops, 18 cents for 8- 
foot with 6-inch tops, 13 cents for 44 to 54-inch tops, 11 
cents for 34 to 44-inch tops. There is 1 good amount of 
hew railroad building and an unusual amount of refitting 
and fencing, on account of the good earnings of the roads. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Trade in hardwoods is not generally active, 
but is nevertheless on a substantial footing, with a large 
and steady movement of stock into the hands of con- 
sumers. On the whole there is visible improvement over 
the situation a month ago, but even at that the demand is 
not satisfying and a decidedly better tone would be wel- 
tomed, ‘Those dealers who are equipped to ship lumber in 
tarload lots direct from mill points and in small lots 
from the yards also are doing a moderately fair business. 
tone or two varieties the demand is even active, but, 
the hardwood list as a rule is dull and prices correspond- 
“ay depressed. 

The minufacturing situation is in the main satisfac- 
tory to mill operators. Their stocks are not burden- 
Some and the bulk of their lumber is being disposed of 
Without the expenditure of a great amount of energy. 
Ow grade lumber is moving slowly and in most classes 


of stock the lower grades are the weak points of the mar- 
ket. In fact there seems to be a surplus of low grade 
hardwood lumber at most assembling points and it is pos- 
sible that much of the weakness that has characterized 
the market this season can be traced to this undue pro- 
portion of poorly cut and inferior stock, It is certainly 
« fact that much of the apathy prevalent in European 
hardwood markets has been due to the over shipment to 
foreign countries of low grade lumber and this is demon- 
strated by the renewed demand from abroad for almost 
any kind of first class stock. 

From a northern standpoint basswood is probably the 
most active stock in the market, as while stocks are large 
they do not appear to be any too heavy for the demand, 
which is showing a constant growth. All mills are now 
shut down, having completed their season’s cut. Hence 
present supplies must be made to last until next spring. 
Several million feet of basswood have recently been sold 
for export and the home demand is amply sufficient to 
care for all that is in sight. There is a steady request 
for winter sawed basswood, which is rapidly decimating 
the supply of that sort of stock. Almost anything in 
basswood is salable, although culls are not now moving 
with the same freedom that characterizes the upper 
grades. ‘Lhe prospects are good for a pronounced gain 
in values this fall and winter. 

Plain red ork is a hot favorite among the southern 
woods and buyers do not seem to be able to find enough 
of that stock in inch and thicker. Quarter sawed red 
oak, however, is a drug and will not sell excepting at 
prices that are almost on a par with plain sawed and do 
not pry the sawyer for his trouble in quarter sawing. 
Plain white oak is moving fairly well, but not to the ex- 
tent that dealers would like to see it, while as for the 
position of quarter sawed it is hardly to be called .good, 
bad or indifferent as far as demand or prices are con- 
cerned. It may be remarked in passing, however, that 
well figured, well manufactured quarter sawed white oak 
finds ready sale and at fair prices, but the general run 
of stock, unfortunately, does not possess these character- 
istics. 

The announcement in last week’s issue of the sale of 
nearly 20,000,000 feet of log run cottonwood bespeaks an 
increased activity in that wood. Prices on cottonwood 
are at all events at a safe buying point, as the present 
cost of stumpage and manufacture will not admit of 
lower prices than those now extant. 





St. Louls, Mo. There has been some slight better- 
ment in the situation since the beginning of the month, 
but there is yet vast room for improvement. Trading 
is bv no means active and there are snap and energy 
to the demand for only a few of the hardwoods. It may 
be early to expect much in the way of fall trade, and 
wholesalers say that the bulk of the business is still 
of a filling in character, and that the improvement is 
due to the fact that increased numbers of the con- 
sumers are in need of stock. Salesmen working the 
country trade for St. Louis houses report that they find 
business in spots, that orders for five or six car lots 
are not infrequent, but that they are plainly for imme- 
diate consumption and not for stock. 

The wagon factories in both the northern country and 
in St. Louis are buying rather freely and the demand 
for their finished product is excellent. Interior finish 
lines are also in fairly good shape and planing mills 
are buying more easily than during July. The imple- 
ment people will probably be in the market during 
September and October, but are not buying heavily 
at this time. Northern furniture factories are actively 
at work and their requirements are larger than during 
the early part of the summer, but it is evident that they 
are only trving as yet to supply their immediate needs. 

In the oak market there is little change in the prefer- 
ences since last report. One inch plain red oak is un- 
doubtedlv the leader, and is wanted by every one at 
prices slightiv higher than those of July. Other thick- 
nesses in red oak are also desirable and are rather 
hard to secure at first hands. Quartered red oak re- 
mains in the depths, and only occasional sales are con- 
summated. On the other hand, quartered white shows 
some improvement, more especially in the upper grades, 
and larger sales have been consummated during the past 
week than for several months. Common quartered white 
is dull and stocks are large at most points. Plain 
white oak is moving easily in all thicknesses, with fair 
demand at the present time for 24, 3 and 4-inch stock, 
l-inch also coming in for a good request because of the 
prevailing scarcity of that thickness in red oak. Orders 
for special stock, such as railroad material, timbers 
and bridge plank, are also coming in with considerable 
freedom and excellent prices prevail. 

A number of sales of cottonwood and gum have been 
made during the past few weeks. Deliveries have been 
heavier of late than during July, and the indications are 
that August and September will show a greater amount 
of these two woods changing hands. Ash remains inact- 
ive and is little in evidence in present trading. Hickory 
is in poor receipt but is wanted by nearly all of the deal- 
ers, stocks being lower than they should be at this 
season. Sycamore, elm, cherry and walnut are in very 
light receipt, and the demand is not sufficiently aggress- 
sive to move them in this direction. 


———enern—n—rn—rrri 


Memphis, Tenn. Market conditions in this section are 
in keeping with the season. Trade is always quiet dur- 
ing the midsummer months and this year is no a“. 
tion to the rule. Prices are practically unchanged. No 
concessions are being offered except for the purpose of 
cleaning up odds and ends, This market is what may 
properly be termed a waiting one, as present conditions 
were anticipated, while dealers are firm in their ex- 
pectancy of a good fall trade. 


New Orleans, La. Hardwood men still have many 
complaints to make of conditions. There seems little 
immediate hope of improvement in the export outlook 
and business is generally stagnated. Tonnage and ocean 
freights are still thoroughly desirable but the market 
is in a condition that makes these favorable features 
almost worthless. 





New York City. The most conservative must admit 
a trifle of weakness in the hardwood situation, especially 
as regards plain and quartered oak. Still the situation 
is not at all alarming and it needs only a week or two 
of ordinary demand to straighten out matters again. 
Ash and poplar continue scarce with good call. Quota- 
tions do not change. 


—_——Oorne 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is an apparent improvement in 
the demand generally, even those who have complained 
most saying as a rule that they are doing better than they 
were and all predicting that the fall trade will be good. 
For oak the prices are not so strong as they should be, 
which is the case with ash and to a certain extent with 
everything else, except cherry and chestnut, which are 
not plentiful enough to warrant any weakness of price. 


—_—_—oOoOoOoOoOoOowO* 


Boston, Mass. The market still is marking time, 
with occasional fits and starts, which indicate a little re- 
serve power which may be manifested later. Quartered 
white oak has so long led the procession of hardwoods 
that one is apt to have his views of the entire market 
colored by the action of this leader of the group. The 
lumber is not strong and not active—in fact, according 
to many reports, it is particularly inactive. However, 
the volume of the demand may be, prices still remain 
about the same, and this means a wide range. Salesmen 
report sales as high as $62, and in the same breath tell 
tiles of quotations at as low as $55 which were shown 
them by purchasers at $62. This would indicate that the 
buyer is becoming chary of the low priced stock and, 
learning that, in spite of the semi-demoralized state of 
the market, good stock is still worth its price. Plain 
white oak is much steadier in price and demand, a 
fairly decent activity being reported. Firms handling 
ash as a specialty report a great deal of lumber moving 
at $42 to $44 for l-inch and as high as $48 for the 
thicker stock. 





Baltimore, Md. The favorable symptoms noted in 
the hardwood trade recently appear to continue and to 
assume more pronounced form. Oak and ash have im- 
proved perceptibly and other stocks also seem to be in 
better demand. The gains, however, are rather in the 
volume of the sales than in prices, although the prevail- 
ing figures must be regarded as very acceptable. The 
foreign movement is still very small. Stocks abroad 
remain in excess of present requirements and holders 
are keeping back in the hope that a check in the extent 
of the offerings may enable them to realize better returns. 


——_—ernr 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is moderate and the 
market without feature, except it is for the hustling 
being done by outside houses for what business is in 
sight, inciting cutting. Quartered white oak is off in 
price, but the rest of the list continues nominally un- 
changed. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The demand is fair, albeit somewhat below 
the expectations of holders, Plentiful offerings are made 
for both rail and water shipment at prices previously 
paid, the cargo basis being $9 to $9.25 for short piece 
stuff. Wisconsin manufacturers report a good trade and 
that they are getting list prices for the bulk of their 
shipments. Lumber dealers concede that there is too 
wide a gap between the prices of pine and hemlock 
piece stuff, operating to the disadvantage of the latter, 
but it is believed the discrepancy will relieve itself in 
time, 18 hemlock is daily growing in favor and its move- 
ment is steadily increasing. 








Saginaw Valley. The hemlock market is firm and 
trade is steadily impyoving. Dry hemlock has been 
taken up by yard dealers and stocks are being contracted 
for fall delivery. Yard men are asking $10.50 and 
$11.50 for boards and piece stuff. The output will be 
small but it is likely that more will be done in the 
woods in hemlock this coming winter than last winter. 
There is a good fair demand for hemlock for the rail 
trade. 





New York City. Although there is little change to be 
noted in the call for this stock about the metropolitan 
district, the report that the Williamsport people have 
advanced New Jersey and Philadelphia figures 25 cents 
over the old rates has had a tendency to make dealers 
hold firmly to the $14.50 base. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. There is no disposition to 
cut prices on hemlock, which is selling freely. The 
competition between Pennsylvania and Michigan stock 
is not as great in this section as dealers anticipated 
earlier in the season. Sellers of Pennsylvania hemlock 
realize that those handling Michigan stock can sell 
several dollars cheaper on a thousand when shipping 
to purchasers by water; consequently they are not 
exerting themselves greatly to secure orders along the 
Erie canil and adjacent waters, which cover a large 
territory ; 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The report that hemlock is to be ad- 
vanced in price the other side of Lake Michigan is no sur- 
prise here, as it is stated that with almost as high a 
freight as we are paying the price has been several dol- 
lars lower westward than it has been here for a long 
time. ‘The wholesale base price of $13 seems to remain 
as steady as ever. The movement is moderate, but is 
fairly satisfactory and does not promise to change very 
much for the near present. All dealers are doing a fair 
business, whether in Michigan or Pennsylvania hemlock. 
The amount carried here is never very large, but the base 
of supplies is near. 

——eerrn" 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand continues to be very 
good and the market has strengthened materially. 
Boards, especially 12-inch stock, are realizing $16 easily, 
and there is a pronounced upward tendency. One lead- 
ing wholesaler, who is also a manufacturer of Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock, advanced his price to $14.50 on Satur- 
day. The Williamsport mills have all the orders they 
cain take care of and the most recent information from 
there is the expression of an opinion that the price 
would be advanced to $14.50 by September 1. If the pres- 
ent demand continues, and there are all the indications to 
point that way, hemlock may be expected to touch $15 by 
the time the fall demand opens. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. ‘There is a fairly good demand for firsts 
and seconds poplar at previous quotations and stocks 
are not greatly in evidence. On the other hand there 
is an abundance of common and cull offered from the 
mills and prices on these grades appear slightly weaker. 
Squares are in good request and both large and small 
sizes meet with ready sale. The situation of poplar 
in this market on the whole is about the same as it has 
been for the past two months, excepting in the matter 
of a better supply of low grade. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Poplar is selling better 
than any other hardwood item and at a firm price. 





Boston, Mass. The market for poplar in Boston is 
still strong, steady and fairly active. Buyers who have 
any present or future use for the lumber have come to 
regard a purchase at $38 to $40 perfectly safe and fairly 
low. There is of course more or less stock offered at 
prices $2 or $3 below this, but it is generally understood 
to be stock inferior in grading or in manufacture. The 
lower grades of whitewood show a slight improvement 
in demand and in price, but the large proportion of these 
lower grades which the present run of logs produces must 
of necessity keep these grades inactive and of low price. 
Visitors from the poplar country are still sure of their 
position and do not hesitate to prophesy freely a scarcity 
of the lumber and strong, active advancing prices. 





Baltimore, Md. All the favorable conditions which 
have characterized the trade for some time continue and 
there is practically no surplus in supplies at any point. 
Values continue to rule high and good dry lumber is 
eagerly sought after. The high prices here are of course 
an impediment to large exports, manufacturers being 
able to realize more at home than abroad. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portiand, Ore. The strike in San Francisco has 
about shut off water shipments from this port, but there 
is a fair amount of rail business in that direction which 
might be increased if cars were more plentiful. East- 
ern business is fairly good, but more on back orders 
than in new business. Export trade is booming; Port- 
land’s foreign shipments this year will be the largest 
on record. The greater amount of the business is from 
the orient, but there is some inquiry from South Africa 
and Australia. Columbia river loggers have not yet 
gotten the output ahead of the demand and prices for 
logs on that stream are firm. Over on Willapa harbor, 
where Simpson’s big mill is shut down for repairs and 
business is more affected by the San Francisco strike, 
logging camps are closing down until there will be a 
better demand for logs. Box factories are still running 
full time with orders ahead and sash and door men all 
full up with business. Shingle trade is slightly better 
but can still stand improvement. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Although expected to be dull at this 
season of the year, trade conditions continue satisfactory 
with prices reasonably steady. The most demand is for 
timbers and yard stocks, common running from $6 to $7. 
Lower grade might almost be said to be scarce. There 
is not much of a demand yet for upper grade. The Da- 
kotas are promising a good demand this fall and con- 
siderable business is looked for from this section after 
harvest, in addition to which there is a prospect of an 
extension of the 40-cent rate as far east as the Missouri 
river. Inquiries from the foreign markets are increas- 
ing somewhat, the principal demand coming from Aus- 
tralia and Siberia, a number of cargoes being now in 
process of loading for these particular points. Lumber 
charter rates show a slight reduction in the principal 
voyages, being as follows for prompt loading: Sydney, 
40s; Melbourne or Adelaide, 47s 6d; Port Pirie, aus 3d; 
Freemantle, 58s 9d; west coast of South America, 55s; 
Buenos Ayres, 60s; Hawaii, $8.50 and $9; Santa Ro- 
salia, $9.50; Hongkong, 50s; Shanghai, 48s 9d; Japan, 


47s; Manila, 52s 6d to 55s; Port Arthur, 52s; Taku, 55s 
to 57s; Calcutta, 70s to 75s; Vladivostock, 47s 6d to 
50s; South Africa, 65s as to port; United Kingdom, 75s 
to 77s 6d. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is a gradual recuperation from 
the feeling of depression which prevailed two or three 
weeks ago, and business is more nearly on a normal 
basis than at that time. While it is acknowledged that 
the failure of the corn crop in the western country will 
have a curtailing effect upon yelow pine consumption in 
that section, and that this failure has not been over- 
estimated, still a feeling of strength prevails among 
those whose main sales are in the Missouri river coun- 
try, and they say that the first week in August brought 
much better results than did any week of July. Those 
western retailers who lost their heads and counter- 
manded all the orders they had planned are now replac- 
ing some of them, if not all, and feel confident that 
there will be a heavy fall business for the reason that 
western farmers are bountifully supplied with money. 
Trading will undoubtedly be lighter than it otherwise 
would have been, but it promises to be sufficiently heavy 
to absorb the bulk of the lumber available for shipment. 

It is probably true that there is more lumber being 
produced this month than will be shipped from the mills, 
but this is the first month this year that this has hap- 
pened. Mill stocks are greatly in need of replenishing 
and some manufacturers are curtailing their sales in 
order to get their stocks in shape for the fall trade. 

Those catering to the implement trade state that the 
pole stock season has about opened. All of the large 
consumers are sending out voluminous inquiries for 
October and later delivery, and this means that a num- 
ber of large orders will be placed within the next few 
weeks, Other special branches of the business show a 
healthy condition and the amount of stock moving is 
above the normal for the season. 
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Chicago. Dealers here have remarked a slight fall- 
ing off in demand for yellow pine during the past week 
or two, but at the same time are contending that trade 
is good for the season, that they are still in receipt of 
more orders than they can conveniently fill and that 
prices on most items are at full list. Apparently no 
serious effects have thus far been experienced owing to 
the crop failures in the southwest, but it is acknowledged 
on all sides that sooner or later the withdrawal of so 
much western consuming territory from the market will 
be felt in the north and east. The mill men, it is 
claimed, have not yet begun to accumulate stock and 
are still behind their orders. As they have been from 
thirty to ninety days behind for several months, and 
as their trade has been keeping up right along in the 
middle states territory, it is difficult to estimate at this 
time just how much trade is liable to be shut off in the 
southwest. 

Dealers here say that there is a continuous call for 
yard stock and that edge grain flooring is the principal 
item wanted in that category, although finishing lumber 
comes in for a good inquiry. Demand for dimension is 
also quite general and heavy, coming now from terri- 
tory that heretofore has been using almost exclusively 
white pine and hemlock. The yellow pine men this sea- 
son have been getting in good work in white pine terri- 
tory, owing to the scarcity of the latter in almost all 
items. The gain in this demand, it may be ventured, 
will be sufficient to compensate fully for the loss of 
trade in the drouth-stricken states. 

Reports from various quarters indicate that the de- 
mand for car material continues as lively as ever from 
every section. Railroad ties and bridge timbers are in 
request to a greater extent than might have been ex- 
pected under the discouraging conditions ruling in the 
west. Dealers say there is no relaxation in prices, 
which are being held firmly on the list and in one or 
two items are even higher. Occasionally a mill gets a 
little more stock of one grade or another than it is 
accustomed to have and in such cases concessions are 
heard of, but these are rare. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that should the Missouri and Kansas demand con- 
tinue to show the shrinkage that has been witnessed 
during the past month price cutting will become a 
more pronounced feature of the market conditions. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is a feeling of confidence in 
the future stability to yellow pine prices, with good 
reasons for the confidence. The large retail buyers say 
that prices show little indication of a slump in the near 
future and it is conceded that the market is in good 
shape at this time. The situation as viewed by the lum- 
bermen here is about as follows: The mills have had 
more business than they could handle promptly since the 
first of the year, and are now from two to four weeks 
behind on their orders, The constant demand has de- 
pleted stocks to a degree never known before, and each 
month since January has shown a decrease in mill stocks 
and a poorer assortment. Mill crews are not complete 
in many cases and labor at various points is hard to get. 
This, together with scarcity of water, is preventing 
full runs at at least a majority of the mills. Cars are 
now scarce enough to be troublesome, and are becoming 
searcer all the time, The fall business will be largely 
in the way of rush orders, as dealers are not buying far 
ahead of their demand and will not do so, While the 
demand in this immediate territory will be curtailed 
this fall, the general demand of the country promises 
to be heavy, and the indications are that the mills will 


be able to secure all the business they can handle 
through the fall with any degree of promptness. Manu- 
facturers can offer no good reason why there should be 
any material decline from present values during the fall 
season, and therefore a feeling of confidence prevails in 
yellow pine circles. Trade is improving gradually and 
there is now a good inquiry. The demand from south- 
ern portions of the territory is more pronounced than 
in this section, and dealers in the new portions of Okla- 
homa are not getting yellow pine as fast as they want it. 
eee 

New Orleans, La. Prices for yellow pine have ruled 
rather lower for the past week and complaint is made 
that trade is dull so far as prices are concerned. Mills 
are running to their capacity but concessions are gener- 
ally asked by buyers and granted by mill men. Tonnage 
continues plentiful and ocean rates are favorable. 





Pensacola, Fla. The market remains dull in all 
lines. Though inquiries are coming to hand in some- 
what better quantities prices do not improve. Hewn 
timber is in somewhat better request in the market here 
and an early advance in the prices of it is expected. The 
output this year is very much curtailed. Several lots of 
sawn timber were sold on this market the past week on 
a 103-cent basis. The South American market is a trifle 
more lively and gives indications of an advance in 
prices in the early fall. 





New York City. There is a good demand for yellow 
pine, but the way in which prices are stiffening in the 
south and the way in which freights have gone up, to 
$5.50 to $5.75 for charters, Savannah to New York, have 
not aided the situation, for there is no corresponding ad- 
vance here and buyers are holding off in the hope that 
figures will drop. 

Boston, Mass. Hard pine shows a tendency upward 
during the week, and some of the larger shipyers find it 
difficult to supply the stock that is wanted in this mar- 
ket. This has led to the removal of one wholesale office 
in Boston, at least, and a diligent search for this lum- 
ber discloses the fact that there is none too much of the 
grade and dimension needed here to take proper care of 
customers, 





Philadelphia, Pa. There continues to be a good de- 
mand and an added firmness to the market. The mills 
are blocked with orders and in some instances are refus- 
ing more until they get more ahead on those they are 
filling. Wholesalers have trouble, in the first place in 
getting their orders filled, and in the next, in getting the 
shipments forward on account of the scarcity of cars. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. The stock is in good strong condition 
with an excellent demand noted and the tendency: up- 
wards, because of high freights and the good call. Edge 
box also is still in fine shape and reports from the south 
help to maintain the excellent conditions. 

Boston, Mass. A steady and fairly active market is 
reported in Boston and throughout New England gen- 
erally. A growing tendency to substitute this and hard 
pine for uses heretofore monopolized by spruce has a 
slight effect in stiffening the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket, and the mills in the south are not reported as ac- 
cumulating any large stocks. Freights are a little stiffer 
in tone, all of which helps to bolster the market. 











Baltimore, Md. All the favorable conditions con- 
tinue, and planing mills as a rule are busy, with 
orders ahead. Some of the saw mills are also oversold 
and the advance scored by box grades is maintained. 
The trade is in about as good a condition as could well 
be expe¢ted and the aggregate of transactions may be 
said to compare favorably with those of other sum- 
mers. Owing to moderate receipts here stocks are still 
further reduced, and notwithstanding the quiet the pros- 
pects are decidedly encouraging. Kiln dried lumber 18 
in good request and air dried stocks are a shade firmer. 


Se ee 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand continues to be in 
excess of the ability of the mills to supply with any 
degree of promptitude, and orders are accepted only on 
i stipulation for time to fill, any where from one to two 
months. The market shows a continued upward tend- 
ency and higher prices for the fall business are toler- 
ably certain. In spite of the conditions the yards are 
buying very sparingly, apparently in the belief they can 
get all of their requirements later without trouble. Box 
grades are plentiful. There is as much box being sold 
this year as last, but there is much more on the market 
on account of the very wet weather, obliging the mill 


men to take timber from the higher lands instead of . 


in and through the swamps and slashes, which at this 
season are usually quite dry. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. The natural drift of the cypress market 
at this season of the year is toward a lessened con- 
sumption and August has not been an exception to the 
rule. Dry stocks have been scarce, but orders that have 
been placed lately have been more promptly responded 
to by shippers than has been the case for some time. 
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Tank lumber has continued scarce, is wanted up to the 
capacity of the mills to turn it out and is still being 
shipped in only a partially dry condition. Cypress 
shingles have been in great demand throughout the sum- 
mer and manufacturers are still behind their orders. 
The market in general is in a condition satisfactory to 
poth buyers and sellers. 
a a ee 

St. Louis, Mo. Those having a country trade say 
that the demand is more active thus far this month 
than during July, but they feel that even further im- 
provement is in prospect. Local trading is not particu- 
larly brisk but the consumption is active and more stock 
is changing hands than in any of the hardwoods, cypress 
being chiefly handled in this market by the hardwood 
dealers. August receipts promise to be rather light, as 
practically all of the stock purchased during the spring 
has now been delivered and fall deliveries have not yet 


started. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is ample and shipments 
are not coming forward as fast as the dealers desire, 
there being much complaint on this score. Mill stocks 
do not appear to be increasing at any point and as a 
rule they are badly broken, especially on factory stock 
such as thick finish. The outlook for trade in this terri- 
tory is satisfactory, and the jobbers here expect to get 
all the orders their mills will be able to handle with 
any degree of promptness. Prices are firm and the lists 
are being strictly maintained as far as can be ascer- 
tained. 

PDO 

New Orleans, La. Cypress has shown a steady im- 
provement of late and the complaints of early July have 
given way to general rosy reports of ready demand and 
steady prices. Mills are working to their full capacity 
‘and are keeping an excellently sorted stock on hand. 

New York City. The good reports of the cypress 
trade here are not exaggerated. ‘The demand is fully 
up to what has been the average right along and prices 
are stiffly held, in fact they have advanced in line with 
freights. Scarcity of dry stocks becomes daily more 
apparent. 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The cypress men keep up a deal of 
thinking and say little. The cause is obvious—content- 
ment reigns in their ranks, for there is a nicely growing 
demand for their lumber all the time and prices yielding 
a good profit are the rule. There is no growing supply 
of the dry lumber; in fact, it seems to become increas- 
ingly difficult to pick up just what is wanted. 
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Baltimore, Md. Cypress remains quiet, with demand 
about the same and prices slightly firmer. While the 
distribution does not attain notable proportions, manu- 
facturers seem to have fair control of the situation and 
no inordinate accumulations are reported from any di- 
rection. Cypress commands very fair prices and for the 
present there are no indications to justify expectation 
of a break. Baltimore is taking cypress in only moder- 
ately large quantities, but in other sections a brisk 
inquiry prevails, 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is all that can be 
desired and there is more difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ments than in getting orders. Prices are strongly held. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shin- 
gles continues weak and no effort is being made to hold 
prices firm. Material declines have been noted -during 
the week, and it is probable $2.80 and $2.35 represent 
the selling prices for Clears and Stars respectively. A 
bearish feeling still dominates the handlers at this 
peint and it is freely predicted that prices will go still 
lower before the reaction due to the fall demand shall be 
apparent. Demand from retailers is light and the dif- 
ficulty with which cars are placed tends to weakness in 
price. The decision of the Great Northern railway to 
allow no further diversions of cars in transit has also 
been a factor in the market and handlers have endeay- 
ored to place their transit cars before the order went into 
effect. Conditions on the coast seem not to warrant the 
low prices which prevail in this market today. 





Saginaw Valley. The mills in eastern Michigan en- 
gaged in the manufacture of shingles are not able to 
supply the demand. All dealers are sold short and are 
behind in their orders. Prices are firm, ranging from 
$1.50 to $3.50. 


Tacoma, Wash. Although the matter is still under 
consideration, Tacoma manufacturers say that it is not 
r likely that the shingle mills will close down at this time. 
Prices show a falling off and at least one instance is 
known of shingles sold at $1.55 during the past week, 
although most of the mills are asking in the 60s and 
Some even higher, according to individual conditions. 








Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles, which went 
off in price very materially two or three weeks ago, 
nave not recovered any of the loss thus far. Extra A 
18 quoted from $2.61 to $2.66 on Kansas City rate and 
dealers think these prices are amply high, being about 
50 cents a thousand higher than the quotations of 
January. Demand is still light and dealers are prob- 
ably waiting for a further decline, which may or may 
not come. Manufacturers claim that no further slump 
Will be in order, and that they will close before they 


will sell at less than present prices. It is claimed that 
the mills are now from thirty to sixty days behind their 
orders, and if this be the case manufacturers should be 
in shape to control the price. 

New Orleans, La. The shingle market is in a healthy 
condition. New orders are occupying the mills and their 
volume promises to keep the mills fully occupied for a 
considerable time. The demand is well distributed and 
prices are well maintained considering the season of the 
year and the generally dull condition of trade in other 
directions. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be a new spurt in the 
shingle trade which promises to carry off the slowly 
accumulating surplus of the past few weeks. Add to this 
that there is a slight decline in red cedars and the condi- 
tions are quite changed from last week. Some dealers re- 
port a better stock of white pines, in some cases 18-inch 
lengths being obtainable. All are in demand and will be, 
no matter if the supply is greatly increased, which does 
not now seem to be likely, unless the Pacific coast has an 
unexpected lot of its cut on the way here. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The packers are increasing their demand 
for packages and lard tierces and other cooperage are 
scarce, The strike of the journeymen coopers in the 
small shops has had a depressing influence, as cooperage 
manufacturers were already oversold and the rising de- 
mind puts them in poor shape as far as any immediate 
prospect for filling orders is concerned. Quotations on 
lard tierces are from $1 to $1.024. Contracts for large 
numbers of both iron and wood bound packages are of- 
fered, but in view of the labor situation dealers are shy 
about accepting them. Hoops of good quality are not 
plentiful. Pork barrels are in active request at 90 cents. 
Arrivals of staves are few, as buyers are not able to pay 
what holders think they should have. Jt is likely that 
with a settlement of the coopers’ strike fall trade will 
be active. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage stock 
continues quiet. Large shipments on contracts are the 
rule and little buying is being done in the open market. 
Cooperage shops in this city are working at full capacity 
and are using a comparatively large amount of material. 





St. Louis, Mo. There has not been much activity on 
this market during the past few weeks and reports 
from dealers indicate their belief that there will not be 
much trading during the rest of the month, They ex- 
pect September to show up much better results than will 
August, however, and think fall trade from then on 
will be normal. Local stocks and those in East St. 
Louis are not as large as is usual at this seaon and 
demand is just sufficient to keep them from growing 
rapidly. Prices remain about on the same basis as last 





WANTED. 

I have a good position in my planing mill, door and sash 
factory for a competent and energetic superintendent, to 
work in yellow pine, and am ready to correspond with appli- 
cants for the place. The man that I want will practically 
have full charge of the factory, gene Lime | about sixty to 
eighty men, and he must be able to handle his help so as to 
get the very best results in workmanship and material, The 
situation requires an accurate, sober, careful man, one who 
knows about machinery and can bill work from plans, make 
details, if required, and keep his organization moving rapidly 
and without friction. Please give full particulars when writ- 
ing, age, salary, qualifications, experience, references. 

dress “W. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Familiar with Chicago and surrounding trade. Address, 
with references, ‘“W. 7,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-EMPLOYEES 
Seeking positions to advertise in our “Wanted Employment” 
columns, No time like the present. Make your wants 
known; the ad will do the rest. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—-FOREMAN. 
An experienced window frame foreman. Must he qualified to 
detail work and handle men. None other need apply. 
Address “W. 12,” care of AMERIVAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory; up to date man in this line, and 
one who can turn out good work at a low cost. Location, 
southern city; moderate wages. Reference exchanged. 
ddress LOCK BOX 3827, Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED 
Thoroughly reliable and hustling retail lumber salesman; 
must be competent to figure estimates from house plans; 
get out mixed bills for both wagon and car trade, and be 
a good manager of hands. Wages, $12 per week. Refer- 


ence exchanged. 
LOCK BOX 327, Nashville, Tenn. 


Address 
WANTED—-MANAGER 
For sales Sepertment. Good salary. Must take at once 10 
percent of dividend stock of company, $€,000. Yearly cut 
12,500,000 feet. South Carolina hard pine. 
Address 101 Hamilton dt. Watertown, N. Y. 


WANTED. 
Experienced planing mill man of food habits and a hustler 
for foreman’s helper. EDWIN 8. HARTWELL LUMBER CoO., 
1324 Elston Ave., Chicago, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For assistant bookkeeper’s position in country manufacturing 
office; rapid, accurate, energetic, sober, Ng young 
man, with thorough knowledge of accounts. State references, 
experience, salary expected. 
Address “W. 14,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS WOOD TURNER. 
Must also be able to ogee rip saw, planer etc. State 
salary. . F. PADDISON, Eau Gallie, Fila. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Extra manin band saw miil. must be abie tu saw in absence of 
sawyer; at other times would be expected to1un trimmer. State 
wages expected. 
Aodress 
































“N, 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMEN 
To carry side line; large commissions; no samples. 
Address “R. 7,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FOREMAN. 
A first class man, capable of laying out and managing work 
in planing mill. Must be qualified to work from drawings. 





reported, and no immediate change is expected. Married man preferred. References required. 
ddress “M. D.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: ~ 


For one week, e » es 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - -” «= 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - _° + 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED MANAGER OR FOREMAN 
Sash and door factory doing general mill work and interior 
finishings. We-want an energetic and — man to 
take full charge of estimating and manage mill, 
ddress “J. S. V.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

A man thoroughly familiar with the sash and door busi- 
ness in all its details, as estimator and assistant. superin- 
tendent. Must be thoroughly familiar with plans and a 
thorough knowledge of machinery. 

‘Address “W. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 
Competent, experienced, for Illinois territory, Chicago 
house. State salary wanted and experience. 

Address “W. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
For right-hand Allis mill. Mill located near large town in 
South Carolina. Write, stating experience and wages want- 
ed. Address BOX 615, Charleston, 8. C. 








WANTED. : 
EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 


irst class bookkeeper. 
Fam epee ° Watertown, Fla. 


A good, competent woods foreman to take charge of and 
superintend stocking for single band mill in West Virginia on 
sa xe Large boundary of timber. On the railroad. Fine, 
healthy country. Good ground and good timber. Handy to 
the logging railroad. A good position to party of experience. 
Timber: Ked oak, white oak, poplar and chestnut. Write 
with reference to WM. T, WILEY, Bilkins, W. Va. 


WANTED -MAN 
In Chicago who understands plans, capable of taking off 
items from plans, making estimates and billing out millwork, 
State salary wanted, age and experience. 
Address “T. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED. 

A man in a factory employing about 50 men and doing 
mostly odd sized millwork for residences, stores and other 
buildings; also making high grade hardwood finish, mantels, 
store and bank fixtures. ust be a person who understands 
thoroughly intricate details and make ween details for 
workmen ; do billing for the cutting room. Should gine gel 
understand the manufacture of such material in the mill so 
as to instruct workmen during process of manufacture. State 
if competent to make plans. Should understand taking mill 
work off of plans an pein same. No pernan not thor- 
oughly competent and having filled such ag tion need apply. 
Must be of good habits, agreeable and able to report at once, 
stating in answer age, nationality, whether single or married, 
wages expected, when and by whom employed, and for what 
periods. Factory located within 300 miles of Chicago. Good 
schools, healthy location. 

Address “DETAILER,” care of American LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER. 
Must be experienced. For western Pennsylvania. State 
experience and salary wanted. 
ddress “T. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED. 
Experienced hardwood lumber salesman and correspondent. 
State age, former eet and salary required. 
Address ..“T. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED SALESMEN 
To sell stock sash, doors, blinds and millwork on commission 
in the states of western New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. None but hustlers need apply. 
Address BOX 851, care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
And filer for 100 M feet per day mill; must be strictly sober 
and understand work thoroughly: no other need apply ; must 
furnish satisfactory references. rite 

J, I. CAMPBELL, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT PLANING MILL MAN 
Thoroughly understanding planing mill machinery, and above 
to handle a good mill on worked poplar. Good location, good 
opportunity for right L part . Address 
- THE NICOLA, STONE & MYBERS CO., 
Cleveland or Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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STEVEDORE WANTED 
Accustomed to handling lumber. Address, giving age, expe- 
rience, salary expected and reference. 
“X. 99,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
To take charge of two 10-inch molders, one 6-inch molder 
one surfacer and one flooring machine; none but experience 
men need apply. H. MURPHY MILL & LUMBER CoO. 
Station “A,” Pittsburg, Pa. 

A HANDY BOOK. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book contains much valuable 
information for lumbermen, contractors, mill men or any one 
interested in lumber—can be curried in pocket. It gives cor- 
rect measurement of scantling, boards, plank, cubical contents 
of square and round timber; saw logs by Doyle’s rule; a 
standard work; over 1,000,000 copies have been sold; price 
25 cents. For sale by 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen 4 lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








POSITION—WANTED 
As sash and door estimate clerk ; prefer Jumber office. 
Address “S§. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION. 

Young man with ten years’ experience in aJl branches yel- 
low pine and cypress business; capable as wholesale man- 
ager; can hold first class trade; employed; wishes to change 
position. Address 

“YELLOW PINE 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
By up to date band saw filer with first class company who 
are able to pay good wages for first class service, 
ddress “REX, 2,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
For circular or band mill, single or double cutter. Twenty 
years’ experience. Second to none in the business. Up to 
date millwright, in fact skilled in all the details about a saw 
mill or lumber business, Best of references last employers 
included, Band mill burned why out of business. Can come 
at once. Rare opportunity for first-class man. 

Address J. N. MORROW, 518 Calypso and Hall Sts. 
Monroe, La. 





[ Wanted: Cmployment 


WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Position. Expert with steam nigger. 
Address H. MORETON, Brinson, Ga. 


WANTED POSITION AS BUYER & INSPECTOR 
Of hardwoods; 12 years’ experience buying and shipping 
from mills in Tennessee, western North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Best of references. Age 38 years. Address 
“INSPECTOR,” Box 883, Greeneville, Tenn. 


COMPETENT HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
And inspector wants position in or out of city. 
JAS. J. RYAN, 2733 Dayton St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large retail yard. Expérienced and competent. Best ref- 
erences. Can invest $2,500. 
Address “Ww. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















POSITION WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
Thoroughly competent, up to date, 28 years of age, with 
seven years’ experience with a large wholesale lumber and 
manufacturing company; wants situation in the west, whole- 
sale or retail, BOX 202, Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As an up-to-date circular filer. ‘Twenty years’ experience. 
Would accept position as mill foreman. References from 
largest mills in south. Address 
“CIRCULAR FILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SITUATION WANTED 
As inspector, buyer or yard manager. ‘Thirty-four years of 
age, sixteen years’ experience in all details of manufacture, 
buying and preparing all hardwoods for domestic and for- 
eign markets from western and southern territory. Married, 
temperate and used to large operations, 
“W. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or bookkeeper and stenographer. Al references furnished. 
Address “EXPERIENCED,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handlest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood Inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 44%4.x8% inches. Price per copy, 75 cents; six 
coples, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 
lished and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! 

Sample pages of the Lumberman’s Actuary, Chapin’s Lum- 
ber Reckoner, the Climax — Book and Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book. We will send you all of the above sample 
pages free of charge. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 4 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. . 








WE HAVE THEM 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages 
and prices; they will seeerens Aka 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


 Wanled:Tinber=finber Lands 


WANTED-TO BUY 
Five to ten million of elm, basswood and cottonwood in tree 
or logs cut. Address “S. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION 
As band saw filer. Have 14 years’ experience and com- 
petent to do the repair of the mill. Have just returned from 
starting two European mills. Reference. 
Address THOMAS F, MERRETT, Shelton, Conn, 


[Wanted-fiunber Shingles 





WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer; band or rotary, Ten years’ experience. 
Address “S. T. G.,” care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION 
With door, sash and window glass house; 20 years’ experi- 
ence as salesman; north and south; best personal and Seat 
ness references. Address 
“WORKER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By band saw filer on single or double cut. Double cut pre- 
ferred. Good references. Address 
“8S. J. 8.,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION 
As sales manager or assistant ; thoroughly familiar with hem- 
lock and northern hardwoods. Good references from present 
employer. Address “W. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band filer. Take charge of two mills. Guaran- 
tee work. Best references. West preferred, 
Address “C. A.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As mill superintendent or foreman by competent mill man 
and practical millwright; successful in handling large plants 
and men; position north or south. 
Address “EB. E.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-POSITION 
As shipping clerk. Yellow pine or hardwoods, Best of refer- 
ences. Address “T, 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER. 
Lady with 8 years’ experience in large lumber manufactur- 
ing office, expert stenographer, billing etc., wishes to change 
location. Address ‘T. 8,’’ care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
Barer or yard foreman. Fifteen years’ experience as buyer 
an 
A 








inspector of hardwoods. 


ddress 182 WARD AVE., Newport, Ky. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of northern hardwood plant. General experience in hard- 
woods from stump to market. Now hold good position but 
want change. Address ‘T. 3,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In planing mill; 20 years’ perience; the best of references 
given. Address “PLANING MILL,” Lutcher, La. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Of planing mill. Knows the mill and machine business from 
A to Z. est of references. No objection to going south. 
Address “S. 14,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE POSITION 
To attend to and keep up all detail work, including books, cor- 
respondence; salesman; credits and finances if necessary. 
Many years of experience. Best of references. Any location, 
where good mutual arrangement can be made. 
Address “8. 9,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBRMAN, 











WANTED-—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with jigger saw, 16 to 30 inches long. Sizes 
1% inches square up to 4x1, 

Address BOX 88, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETC. 
Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% inches square, 
ear lots. Address BOX 217, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 
14 to 26 inches wide, 64% and 7 feet, delivered New Orleans 
or Newport News. 

Address BOX 226, care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COPENHAGEN FREEPORT C. I. F. 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mahogany, cottonwood, Carolina 
pine, poplar. Correspondence solicited. 

HANS HOYER, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,0U0 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any 
quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut- 
in index. Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in leather, 
for $3.00. Free “ae pages. lor sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—ONE TO TWENTY CARS 
Of No. 3 or 4 grade of lumber; we can use stock that no one 
else can use; if you have any blue or dead stock that you 
can’t sell, let us know, as we are in the market at all times 
for such steck. Make prices f.o.b. this city. 
KANSAS CITY WRECKING COMPANY, 
1804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-—SHORT WHITE PINE CUTTINGS 
1x4 and wider, 15 in. long and upwards, free from shake, 
knots and stain, white sap no objection. Address 
MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH 


2-inch th oh, 2%4-inch ash balusters, 28 and 32 inches 
iong. H. M. SUSSWHIN & CO., No. 1 Madison Ave., New York 


WANTED 
Oak, ash and hickory dimension stuff for export. Reply to 
“EXPORTER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE. 
Have a fine residence at Morgan Park, Chicago. Will ex- 
change for a stock of good lumber. Write for particulars. 
“B. J. A.,”” 1201 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—BY A RESPONSIBLE NEW YORK FIRM 
To make arrangements for the entire cut of a Carolina and 
also a Georgia pine saw mill. 

Address “DESCHLER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 



































WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 
We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 
4 inches thick, 1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares Lax to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long, 
Specification of sizes furnished on application. 
ddress P. O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “LUMBERMAN’S Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few days. A telegram con- 
taining 50 to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special 
rate in lots of one dozen or more include name embossed in 
gold on cover. Write for prices. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


[Wanld-Seeod Hand Mahinery 


WANTED-—ONE WOOD PLANER 
To dress timber 12x12 inches, four sides, and one wood bor- 
ing machine. 
KILBY LOCOMOTIVE & MACHINE WORKS, 
Anniston, Ala. 














WANTED. 
All kinds of woodworking machinery. Planing mill, hoop, 


stave, heading and saw mill machinery. Give detailed de.. 


scription ; state condition and net cash ee. 
HANNA-BRACKENRIDGE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


J CT td 
Ll 
s 
WANTED-—TO BORROW $20,000 
To build and caulp tram road to connect mill with timber 
tract. Security 2,000 acres timber land and fully equipped 
mill, together with tram road and equipment, unencumbered, 


In West Virginia. Address 
“W. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











LOAN. 

A client desires to borrow $60,000 at 7 percent, secured by 
mortgage on 200,000,000 feet of yellow pine in Florida. Par- 
ties desiring safe investment address 

ARTHUR T, WILLIAMS, Jacksonville or Fernandina, Fla. 





WHY NOT? 
If you experience dull times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
If you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
man—— 
ADVERTISE IN 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





[_Wanted:Miscellaneous ] 





WANTED-—ADDRESS ' 
To get into communication with Mr. Ganshaw, a band saw 
filer who was in Chattanooga in 1890. 
THE LOOMIS & HART MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 


For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
luth, Superior and West Superior over the North American 
telegraph lines through your local Postal Telegraph office. 

C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 
LUMBERMAN’S STANDARD TELEGRAPH CODE. 

A practical system for telegraphing in cipher, condensing a 
long message into a short one. In use by thousands of lun- 
ber dealers all over the country. Pocket size, bound in cloth, 
Prices as follows: One copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Pub- 
lished and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


forSale-Tinber inher Lands 


TO EXCHANGE FOR PLANING MILL 
Or manufacturing plant or lumber yard, 800-acre farm, tim- 
bered, lying on Southern railroad in Tennessee. 

dress “Ww. 5,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CHOICE HARDWOOD TRACT FOR SALE. 
10,000 acres, Virginia, near Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 
Very choice timber. Average fully 6,000 feet per acre. 
Title absolutely perfect. Only $6 per acre; third cash. 
Address, for full particulars, W. C. CHILDS, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 























PINE LANDS FOR SALE. 


3,640 acres of pine in Cleburn county, Arkansas, near deep 
stream, fit for floating logs to the Iron Mountain railroad, 
twenty-five miles distant. Will cut four and one-half thou- 
sand per acre. Price, $3 per acre. Net cash. Hxact de- 
scription and location will be furnished on application. 

CLAYTON W. EVERETT, Toledo, Ohio. 








DO YOU OWN TIMBER LANDS? 

A small advertisement in our ‘For Sale’ columns will be 
read by timber land buyers all over the United States. Try 
it and be convinced, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

taint 





FOR SALE-TIMBER LANDS. 
104,000 acres virgin yellow pine timber land in Florida. 
Selected eighteen years ago. For maps and full particulars 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBER. write ARTHUR T. WILLIAMS, 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. Jacksoville or Fernandina, Fla. 
F.R.CRANB & Co., Chicago, Ill. — 








WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GHO. BE. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 





COTTONWOOD FOR SALE. aii 
For cash, a large, well situated tract first class cottonw 
timber, below Memphis. is, Mo. 
“OWNER,” Room 403, 510 Pine St., St. Louis, 40 
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